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World News 


Business Summary 


US financial Statoil plans 
freeze puts programme 

pressure on of radical 
Noriega restructuring 

STATOIL, Norway’s state oil 
company, plans a radical restru- 
cturing nwriw which three divi- 
sions — .exploration and. produc- 
tion. tnflricatrn g jmri r eflnmg . and 
petrochemicals -r. will be. estab- 
lished within a Mtr i n t e gra te 
company. Page 19 . 


The beleaguered military-domi- 
nated regime of General Manuel 
Antonio Noriega In Panama is 
lwing stran gl’d financially by tbe 
freeze imposed, by a US court last 
week on its tew remaining ttgdd 


The freeze followed Gen 
Noriega’s palace coup 10 days ago 

M gartwt fjg ny pftaad Pr esident Brie 
Arturo Delvalle, whose support- 
ers applied to the courts with US 

Adwiiwlgtwitytn Iwriring , 

This led to an acute cash short- 
age forcing the Government to 
close all banks indefinitely last 
Friday. Page a 

EC warning to Pretoria 

European Community is to warn 
the Pretoria Government not to 
interfere with EC, aid pro- 
grammes for human rights 
groups and trade unions in South 
Africa in response to ckaft pro- 
posals to Moffc foreign fanning 
for organisations with broadly 
defined "political purposes.” Page 
3 

Moscow protest 

*1116 Soviet Union has issued a 
protest against South Africa’s 
ban on the activities of 17 antb 
apartheid groups and sharp 
restrictions on the country’s 
main trade union or ganisation. 

E German arrests 

East Germany has arrested more 
than 100 citizens seeking to emi- 
grate to West Germany, in a 
sweep by security forces designed 
to stop several hundred thousand 
people applying repeatedly for 
permission to leave for the West 
Page 16 

Anti-Stalin rally halted 

Soviet authorities manhandled 
about 25 people Into vans, amid 
scuffles, in Moscow’s October 
Square in a swift attempt to pre- 
vent a demonstration in support 
of die de-Stalinisation of Soviet 
society. The protestors were 
released after eight hours. Page 3 

.SovfeMJKTVHnk 

Soviet and British audiences will 
communicate directly via' satel- 
lite in a six-day series of televi- 
sion bridges beginning on Sun- 
day with a Moscow-London Unk. 

Mob attacks embassy 

A mob trod to storm the Soviet 
Embassy in Iran's capital, pelting 
the building with rocks, trying to 
set fires and threatening the lives 
of Soviet diplomats and their 
families, Tass, the official Soviet 
newsagency, said. 

US aircraft fired on ’ 

Two US military helicopters 
came under heavy machine-gun 
attack from an oil platform and 
ships in the central Gulf. Iran- 
ians were suspected. 

Waldheim admission 

Austria's President Kurt Wal- 
dheim admitted in a television 
interview that be knew about tbe 
wartime interrogation and execu- 
tion of British commandos in 
Greece, but did nothing. 

Ershad victory 

President Hussain Muhammad 
Ershad 's Jatiya Party won 238 
seats of the 279 results declared 
in Bangladesh’s elections, which 
were marred by violence and 
fraud allegations. Page 4 

Miners In cocaine trek 

Some 500 unemployed miners 
crossed the Andes on foot to join 
forces with coca fanners defying 
a US-backed government plan to 
cut back on Bolivia's cocaine pro- 
duction. 

Sub crashes Into oil rig 

A West German submarine on 
manoeuvres crashed into a Nor- 
wegian oil rig in the North Sea, 
forcing the evacuation of the 200 
men on the platform, state televi- 
sion reported. No one was hurt 
Page 2 

Chirac rejects coalition 

French Prime "Minister Jacques 
Chirac ruled out a new era of 
power-sharing between a socialist 
president and a conservative gov- 
ernment after this year’s presi- 
dential election. 


PIRELLI GROUP, Italian tyre 
manufacturer, held an intensive 
series of board meetings' over the 
weekend amid speculation that it 
is set to bid for Fi re stone Tire & 
Rubber of the US. Page 16 

EUROPEAN Monetary System: 
The Belgian flame was slightly 
weaker against its European cur- 
rency imft central rate Jastjreek 
but was under no reeLpresstne, 

This was ranieriined by a 0.25 per 
cent cut in the discount 

rateto 6 percent. 

Elsewhere, currencies touted^ 
steadily and well within their 
divergence limits, a - factor 
stressed earlier .in the week by 

Pi Ytwh pnraTiflw Mintatmr EdflMld 

BaUadur. Currencies, Page 32 / ; 
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The chart shows the two con- 
straints on European, Monetary 
System exchange rates. The upper 
grid, "based tut the w eakes t cur- 
rency he the s yst em, defines the 

cross-rates- from which rto cur- 
rency (except the Era) may move 
by more than 2 \ per cent The 
lower chart gives each currency's 
divergence from die ’central rate” 
against the European Currency 
Unit (Ecu), itself derived firm a 
badeet of European currencies. . * 

BELGIUM’S Caretaker govern- 
ment has urged Carlo' De Bene- 
detti, Italian entrepreneur, and 
his rivals to end a fierce baffle 
for control of SorieteGfeifirale de 
Belgique, Brigham's biggest com- 
pany, and negotiate a strategy for 
its future. Page 19 

COCOA: Producer and consumer 
countries remain Car apart after 
Initial discussions in Lon d on on 
measures to halt the slide in 
prices. Page 4 

HEINEKEN, Dutch brewer, 
reported flat earnings for 0987 as 
net profits inched up to FI 288.7m 
CSI59.au) from EL 2853m in 1986. 
Earnings per share edged higher 
to PI 11.16 from the FI 11.11 
posted for the previous year, 
page 19 

DEUTSCHE Graossenschafts- 
bank (DG Bank), West German 
co-operative bank, has 
announced the country's first 
equity flotation since October’s 
stock market crash - the sale. of. 
a 249 per emit stake.iu Deutsche 
Verkehrs-Kredit-Ban 
in-house bank of the federal 
way system. Page 18 


AU PRUillEMPS, French depart- 
ment store group, has announced, 
a limited bid for La Redoute, mail 
order specialist, nimrf at’ taking 
its stake in the company to 5001 
per cent Page 19 

AUSTRALIA'S Economic Plan- 
ning Advisory Council has 
warned that tn a gfae r fiscal and 
wage policies are needed to stabi- 
lise the country’s net foi 
debt, which stands at 
(£35.7ta). Page 4 

TBELLEBORG, Swedish indus- 
trial group with interests ta rub- 
ber and plastics, reported a 
strong increase in profits and 
sales last year due almost 
entirely to its acquisition in 1987 
at BoMen, Swedish metals and 
mining , chemicals ynd' t rading 
concern. Page 19 


Bush wins South Carolina on eye of Super Tuesday 


SUCH was Mr George Bosh's vic- 
tory toSaturday’s Sou t h namiKiw 


BY STEWART 


usBDrrof^ m washwqtoh 


mo . ^ to* Plenary m a state which nominal Democrats who voted in 

™ ^ce bas a large population of ftmda- tbe Republican primary, with bis 

President will hays won more mentriiM Chtirflaiis. 

than half tintdetagates be needs . instead he came third with 
to win theltepuhllcans’ preriden- osdy 19 per cent of the vote. Po3L 
^n^ht^Repridicansvote SSWftmn voters leaving the 
tomorrow fat. prim a ries and can- baDot stations provided no evi- 
m tattpUNk. deSSStMr^bertsTO had 

Mr Bu sh won more than twice been able significantly to 
as many votes. in South Carolina .broaden the base of Us support 

evangelical cS 

art Dole mft.lfr lv Robertson, . community on which his cam- 
the tamer trieriskm ev angelist paign has been founded. 

The Vice President’s triumph On thetontxaxy there was evi* 
a^dg. s^ack tor Mr dance that Mr Robertson has had 
who onJjrtwo weeks to 


ago was preidlctfog that he would i 


vote and the support o£ 


main rivals, particularly Mr 

Bush. 

Senator -Dote was second with 
21 per cent of the record 200,000 
votes cast while Congressman 
jiyJt Wmip fin ished with only 12 
per cent, reinforcing doubts 
about his ability to. fight on 
beyond this week. 

By winning so h ands omely — 
Mr Bush took 48 per cent of the 
votes and as a result seemed 
Uhdy to win AU 37 of South Caro- 
Ena's delegates to the Republican 
convention in New Orleans in 


— be has reinforced his 

, as the front runner In 

file Republican primaries and 
caucuses tomorrow. 

He mow goes into these con- 
tests not only as the best organ- 
ised best Bnawwl candidate, 

but also with the political 
momentum which wffi make it 
even harder for Us rivals to 
argue that bls-support is broad, 
but not very deep. 

Saturday's results win have 
been particularly disturbing for 
Senator Doile. He has been hqphs 
that Mr Robertson would do wen 
m the South and weaken tbe Vice 


President’s position. 

Senator Dole’s best chance of 
defeating Mr Bush has come 
increasingly to turn on die Mr 
Robertson's performance on 


A strong showing by the for 
wrar Baptist wfaluli* wimM not 
only deny Mr Bush delegates but 
also revive questions about his 
electahility and reinforce con- 
cerns abomdeepeziing ideological 
a*4iigm« |q the party. 

South Carolina’s results, while 
they clearly cannot be seen as 
accurately predicting the relative 
strengths of the Republican can- 
didates in states as diverse as 
Texas, Florida and Virginia in 
Continued on Page 16 



fighter project set 



BY PETER rUDDCLLm LONDON AND HAIG StMONIAN IN FRANKFURT 


TbE FOUR-NATION European 
Fltfrter Aircraft project is finally 
set toTreeriro tne godhead for 
development, at a total cost of 
$35bn, following lengthy argu- 
ments about dm cost and verifi- 
cations: --- 

' B rftfah inlii h t B n i gmtimv mn. 

fident that fee remafutog prob- 
lems have at last been resolved 
and that commitments to 
friU-scate -development can be 
signed fry representatives of West 
Germany, Italy and Spain, as well 
as the UK, atameeting in eariy- 
tonMMay,!'. - / :. 

The project (known as EFA) is 
intmded to provide up to 800 air- 
craft which will enter service in 
the mid-1990s as the toatoNato 
fighter-interceptors and ground- 
attack aircraft The Royal Air 
Force wants the . aircraft to 
replace iteageing Phantoms 
Jaguars. J 

The timetable for agreement 
has slipped several times in the 
post year,- hngriy becanae of con- 
cam in West Germany about the 
cost. The defence ministries of 
the .aartoere* have wanted to be 
an net at: 


the expense of acceptable pexfim- 
mance. 

The key development has 
involved Mr Manfred Wfimer, the 
German Defence Minister, who is 
due to take over this summer as 
the next Nato Secretary General. 
He has backed the project’s 
development phase alter the 
defence ministry won conces- 
sions month' from Messer- 
schmitt Bfilkow Blohm (MBB), 
the Tending. German contractor in 
the project, to trim costs. 

However, the scheme remains 
unpopular in. other nriwt«h rtn«s in 
Bonn because of its expense, and 
the West German requirement 
has been scaled down to 200 air- 
craft from 250 planned previ- 


by a Mmndibased group involv- 
ing British Aerospace, MBB of 
West Germany, Aemalia of Italy 
and Casa of Spain as the prime 
industrial contractors, with a 
separate consortium for the 


There has been concern In Lon- 
don that the continuing heavy 
costs may pot pres su re an other 
■p a rt s of die defence equipment 
budget, notably die ordering of 
tanka and frigates. However, dm 
Ministry of Defence’s equipment 
policy «ywnwiitfa>A has backed .the 
EFA in preference to the US F<-1S 
fighter or a purely British ver- 
skm: ■ 

The. project wlll be develpped 


A delegation of senior US offi- 
cfata, led by Mr Demds Eloake. a 
deputy under-secretary of 
defence at the Pentagon, will be 
meeting civil servants from the 
defence ministries of the coun- 
tries involved in Bonn later 
today. 

The US team wfll be presenting 
details of an improved version of 
the F18 fighter, made by McDon- 
nell Douglas, which has in the 
past bean put forward as a 
cheaper a lte r nati ve to the EFA. 
with the bait of European 
in volvement injroduc fl op. 

The meeting will be “essen- 
tially fiactuaV with no negotia- 
tions takingriace. according to a 
US offidaL lim meeting had been 

planned for about ttn»» months 
but rescheduled several times. 
European governments have 
committed themselves to the 
EFA project, despite ressvations 
cut tiie grounds at cost 


Pretoria offers Moscow 
deal to end Angolan war 


Vf AOTHQMT R Of BW OH Wi JO fi S MW IHUB O 


GENERAL Haonu Ut i Tim , the 
Soutir: African; fiefence Ifinister, 
thts'wedDend.iiffered Moscow a 
way out of its hxvolvemenl In the 
12-year-old Angolan civil war, 
bared m a variant of Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s own proposals for a 
settlement in Afghanistan. 

Mr Gorbachev's recent 
for “a free, non-aligned 
neutral Algharristan*' which 
was hetther proEbvlcd war pro- 
American, Gen MMan said Pre- 
toria was prepared to. accept 
something ahnifar fn Angola. 

South Africa and the Soviet 
Union have been involved in a 
proxy war in Angola since 1975 
when the first Cuban troop* were 
amt to - 'An ff Jn and helped: the 


MPLA (Popular Monvement for 
the liberation of Angola) govern- 
ment defeat South African forces 
who had advanced almost to the 
capital, T i!”™**- 
stnrp then, some 4QJXK) Cuban 
troops and Soviet bloc advisors 
have supported the MPLA gov- 
ernment led. .by President 
.Eduardo dos Santos against’ 
South Africanbacked Unite reb- 
els led by Dr Jonas Savbnbi. 

Previous US and European dip- 
lomatic wt tom p t M to rad the war 
have stumbled over Pretoria’s 
linkage between Cuban troop 
withdrawals from Angola ana 
. Independence for Namibia, ille- 
gally governed by South Africa. 

*. Significantly, Gen Mflim made 


no mention of Namibia nor of 
Unlia leader DT Savbnbi in his 
statement. The charisma of Dr 
Savlmbi and his likely domi- 
nance of any future coalition gov- 
ernment 1ms been sera in Luanda 
as a major stumbling Mock to an 
internal political settlement 
based on a coalition. 

Instead, Gen Mahal’s statement 
concentrated on the possibility erf 
a Soviet-South African agreem en t 

tO promote an twtwnal pnHMml 

agreement- between the MPLA 
and Unite Without mentioning 


Such a government, Uke Mr 
Gorbachevas proposed Afghan 
equivalent, would have to be nrir 
Ocmthmed «m Page 16 


Suspected IRA terrorists shot 
dead by police in Gibraltar 


BYJOE QARCtA M GWM1.TAR 

THREE mgperted lRA tenorigtB 
were shot dead by poHce to 
GSbrattar yesterday afternoon. Xt 
togvened in broad dayfight to a 
busy road linking Gibraltar to 


tMHctel racteemen eaM the ait- 
nation was under control and 
that UK forces had acted in sup- 
portnf local police. But they ware 
refusing to giro farther informa- 
tion. 

It- is behaved that UK offleas 
bad been tranfog the., two .man 
and a women for sewal davs. R 

was Itoer confirmed ol 

that one .of the men had an 


A bdrah was found in fe oar off 
the nudn street in an area vriiexe 
soldiers of the resilient battali o n, 
the Royal Anglian Regiment, 
gather every Tuesday for a cere- 
monial guard mounting near tbe 

Palace of the Governor nearby. 

It is believed the plan was to 


detonate a 400 1b bom b cm Tues- 
day by remote control. 

Homes to the area where the 
car was - located were evacuated 
as police set about defusing the 

bomb. • • • 

The car bad a Spanish ™»mwf 
plate, said witnesses. It was 
towed away fay police later. 

' British sohfiexs in combat gear 
were assisting the local poHce. 
An area: near the Governor’s 
offices was cord o ned eg by police 
fig several bouts. 

Police. and fire brigade person- 
nel were recalled to duty and the 
armed forces were on foil alert. 

"We have no knowledge of any 
other terro ris ts. 1 * said an official 
spokesman after reports that two 
other people woe being sought. 

The bodies of the suspected ter- 
rorists were token fay ambulance 
to the Royal Naval HospiteL 
An eyewitness said that one of 
the men wane a while tee shirt 


and the woman a skirt and Mack 
They were Meedtog as 
they lay on the roadside. 

The theory ffrat. was wrfnfair 
credfbilttytest night was that 
they were planning a massacre of 
British sdUUms as the troops pre- 
pared to set off for their weekly 
ceremony. 

Official sources, however, were 
retoctmxt to provide any confir- 
mation of the theory. 

This was the first time that an 
jiHditeait nf this mrtnrw bad taken 
place in Gibraltar which was 
stormed fay the event 

• Tw f/ H M lm lanfc night, a Tjihmyr 

spokesman caltedoa Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary.to make a statement an the 
incident in the Hbaseaf Com- 
mons today. Mr Gangs Foulkes, 
Opposttiondefence spokesman, 
said the ap p ar e n t extenskmaf ter- 
rorist a ctivities to Gibraltar fo r 
foe first tbnewas very worrying. 
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Shamir rejects 
demand for vote 
on peace plan 


BY AMNSV WMTIEY W JERUSALEM 


MR YITZHAK SHAMIR, the 
Israeli Prime Ifinister, yesterday 
rejected demands for cm early 
catenet vote on the US ueacenro- 
posals formally presented on Fri- 
day by Mr George Shuhz, US Seo- 
ntaty state. He anmea that no 
decision was needed from the 
divided coalition government 
until after his return -from -an 
official visit to Washington next 
week. 

Colleagues in the right-wing 
Iiknd block said that the Prime 
Ifinister, who is feeing his tough- 
est-ever political chaUenge. was 

writing " urgpilaTMrt fana and darifl- 

cations’* from the US, and hoped 
to dsfor a final answer until these 
were received. Mr Shultz Is 
reported to have asked Arab and 
Israeli leaden to reply within a 


Mr Shamir, who is scheduled to 
visit Washington on HArch 14, is 
ex p ec te d to submit counterpro- 
posals of his own, including a 
longer ttma frame than that 
envisaged in the Shpitg plan. 

At yesterday’s regular meeting 
of the fen Cabinet, Mr Shamir 
.succeeded in blocking Labour 
demands -for the issue to be 
brought to a vote. Labour minis- 
ters wfll press again for a deri- 
sion on Wednesday when the pol- 
icy-making innpT fthhwtTfy%, 

Tbe mass circulation Yediot 
Ahronot Israel's largest rircuto 
ton daily, yesterday published a 
photocopy on its front page of 
what it said was toe fell text of 
the Shultz proposals. 

The document appears to cor- 
roborate what was already 
widely behaved to be the sub- 
stance of the proposals. It empha- 
sises the active role the Reagan 
Administration anticipates for 
itself in the two proposed seta of 
ne go t ia t i ons this yean first fix: 
“i mmriti final arrangements" for 
tbe occupied territories and then 


tiie "final status negotiations." 

The Israeli press yesterday 
overw helming ly endorsed the 
SwHv nroDosals. w> ^ ng on the 
Government to respond posi- 
tively. Several newspapers critic- 
ised the T.ilmH block for ianlatimr 
itself over the US peace plan. 

During continuing violent dis- 
turbances in severer parts af the 
occupied West Bank over the 
weekend, four mare Palestinians 
toed after being shot by troops. 
Meanwhile, a court in Jaffa 
brought - charges of deviation 
from standing orders against an 
army captain and two soldiers 
involved m the severe beating of 
two captured Arab youths, winch 
was c ratered on film. 

Tony Walker adds from Cairo: 
Arab reaction to the plan has 
ranged , from mildly encouraging 
in the case of Syria to relatively 
enthusiastic an toe part of Egypt 

Only the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation has ' so far 
denounced the plan. Its 15-mem- 
ber executive committee 
described Mr . Shultz's proposals 
as a “plot" to undenmne a three- 
nranths-old uprising on the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip that has left 
more than 80 Palestinians dead. 

Arab st a te s are closely watch- 
tog developments in Israel, where 
Mr Shamir feces a serious 
rfUomma over how to deal with 
the Shultz plan, which contains a 
number of elements he has 
repeatedly rejected - to particu- 
lar, the principle of «*ch»ngiiw 
land for peace in the occupied 
territories and proposals for an 
international conference as a 
means of reviving peace efforts. 

The Arabs are likely to avoid, 
if at all possible, giving Mr 
Shamir any excuse to reject tbe 
peace overtures before Mr 
Shultz’s informal deadline for 
responses from the various par- 
ties expires to 10 days' time. 
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UK ready 
to resist 
pressure for 
£ to rise 

By Sknoa HoSrarton In London 

-THE UK Government appears 
prepared to continue to resist 
pressures to the foreign exchange 
markets for sterling to rise above 
its nwnffirial limit of DM3- 
There is widespread expecta- 
tion among foreign currency 
traders that sterling could face 
renewed buying this week, espe- 
cially from Continental European 
investors seeking to take advan- 
tage of high UK inte rest rates. 

Upward pressure on sterling 
last week has led to speculation 
that the Government might relax 
its exchange rate policy and 
allow the pound to rise above 
DM3. On Friday the Bank of 
En gland was required to buy for- 
eign currency worth nearly £lbn 
to stem the oound's rise. 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the 
Prime Ifinister, is reported to be 
concerned that the Bank does not 
continue to add to Britain's inter- 
national reserves, currently 
$£L9bn, through i nte rve n tion to 
hold Bterffag at an arbitrary rate 
against the D-Mark. 

The view to official circles yes- 
terday was that the Bank would 
grin geek to hold the DM3 line. 
The monetary implications of 
interv ention - a rise In Sterling 
M3, the broad meas u re of money 
supply, which would have to be 
absorbed by sales of gilt-edged 
securities - are not that great, 
given the favourable outlook for 
public sector finances next finan- 
cial rear. 

Officials sbM there were Hmtte 
to the extent to which the Bank 
could continue to amass foreign 
currency reserves but indicated 
that they had not been reached 
yet The Government’s policy of 
seeking a. stable exchange rate 
against the D-Mark had not 
changed. 

Whitehall ufflefois noted 
sterling bad fluctuated within a 
range of DM295 to DM3 over the 
past year and this had been a 
“very helpful policy” from the 
point of view of industry and 
infl a t io n . 

C ontinued on Page 16 

Asian cnrxmcy proponl. Page 
3; Currencies, Page 32 
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Gandhi dissolves 
Punjab assembly 
in peace move 


BY JOHN ELUOTT M HEW DELHI 
AN ATTEMPT by Mr Rajiv 
RwriM the TqtHan P rime Minis* 
ter, to bring peace to the troubled 
northern state <>f Punjab by 
involving young leaders of Sikh 
extremists to a settlement moved 
a stam further last night when 

aTSrteSSed a<3y was 

dissolved. 

The dissolution is a signal to 
the militants that the way is now 
open for them to try to take 
power through an election this 
if they will end the vio- 


Mr fomrtM launched his initia- 
tive on Friday when five Sikh 
high priests and 40 other prison- 
ers were released from jafl. They 
included Mir Jasbfr Singh, a 33- 
year-old nephew of Jamall Singh 
Bhindranawale, the extremists’ 
main leader and now a folk hero 
who was killed when the Indian 
army stormed the Sikhs* sacred 
Golden Temple at Amritsar in 
June 1984. 

Punjab’s state assembly and its 
government, run by the Sikhs’ 
moderate AkaH Dal Party, was 
suspended last May when Presi- 
dent's Rule (direct rule from 
Delhi) was imposed. 

The extremists have been 
demanding some form of inde- 
pendent Sikh state, which they 

win TThnliafan. 

Yesterday Mr Jasblr Singh, 


who is likely to be a leading fig- 
ure in folks with the Govern- 
ment, appeared to strike a or 
marie note when he said: Tt 
now up to the Government to 
whether ft wants to give 
us our freedom inside the coun- 
try or outside”. 

Be said the Khalistan call 
would be re-examined, and he 
carefully avoided repeating the 
extremists- traditional outright 
condemnation of the Indian con- 
stitution. 

The extremists' demands, 
which the Government wfil find 
diffic ult to satisfy, include some 
form of official apology for the 
1964 arm? action at the Golden 
Temple, and rehabilitation ofj 
Sikhs in the Indian army who 
later deserted. 

The Government appears deter- 
mined to pursue its new peace 
initiative, despite continued kill- 
ings in the Punjab. Extremists 
killed 14 people over 1 he week- 
end, following a massacre of 34 
people at a Hindu festival on Fri- 
day. This brought the total of 
people killed in the state so far 
this year to at least 250. The 
death toll last year was 1^30, 
including 325 extremists. 

It is not yet dear whether Mr 
Gandhi hopes to reach a settle- 
ment and organise elections 
before the current period of presi- 
dent's rule expires on May 1L 


Pohl foresees EMS-type 
system for Asian nations 


BY ANDREW PURER M FRANKFURT 


THE IDEA of an Asian currency 
system, along the lines of the 
European Monetary System 
(EMS), has been floated by Mr 
Kail Otto HU, president of the 
Bundesbank. The so-called “little 
dragon” countries of Taiwan, 
South Korea, Hong Kong, and 
Singapore should contribute to 
an improved world economic bal- 
ance, he ffW in Waiwlwigg- 
The four economies had a 
$4Ubn trade surplus with the US 
last year. This was some two- 
thirds the of the Japanese 
.surplus with the US and three 
times that of West Germany’s. 
Half of Korea's and Taiwan’s 
exports went to the US. 


Mr POM said these young econ- 
omies bad achieved their consid- 
erable export su ccesses ^ th rough 
cost advantages stemming from 
economic flexibility, low wages, 
and high productivity. “They do 
not need to rely on an exchange 
rate subsidy and they should, 
like other surplus countries, 
maim their contribution to a bet- 
ter iTi ta ma tintml balance.” 

He suggested that these Needy 

InrhutfrrinHgpri R whiHm (NKSfl fflf 

the Pacific could align them- 
selves more to tire yen. It was 
possible to .imagine Japan and 
some of the NICs one day creat- 
ing an Aslan currency system 
along the fines of the EMS. 


Iran plea to 
Red Cross 
in ‘war of 
the dties’ 

By Oar MMt Bari Stf 

IRAN has asked the Intern* 
tional Committee or the Red 
Cross to help end Iraqi missHe 
attacks on Ite territory. Yester- 
day Baghdad claimed to have 
fired a further three aiterita 
at Tehran, an the seventh con- 
secutive day of attacks, after 
firing six on Saturday. 

Mr AH Attar Velayati, ba- 
nian Foreign Minister, also 
requested the Red Cross to 
send fact-finding teams to 
inspect bombed residential 
areas of Tehran, according to 

Irna, the Tnmtn^ news 


Disclosure of the message 
follows an appeal on Wednes* 
Mr Mohammad Jaafar 

j Ir an ian ambassador 

at toe UN, to Mr Javier Per ea 
de Cuellar, UN 
Secretary-General, and the 
Security Council for a halt to 
toe latest round in the “war of 
the dties*. 

Tehran has said it was pre- 
pared to halt retaliatory 
strikes if Iraq ceased its 

According to diplomatic 
observers, the missile 
exchanges - believed to. 
involve Skud Bs of Soviet ori- 
gin - appear to be hurting 
Tehran more than Baghdad, 

As yet, though, there has 
been no sign of Iron bowing to 
Iraq's demand that tt accept 
the ceasefire called for. by 
Security Council resolution 
998, adopted lari July, accord- 
ing to Western diplomats. 

Iraq has said that tt has 
fired 34 b— against Teh- 
ran as well, as three into the 
holy city of Qoa, since the 
attacks started a week ago. 
frna has reported about 30. 

Iran has struck Baghdad 
with 18, according to Its own 
account. Iraq has acknowl- 
edged 13. 

Iran said that another 29 
people had been killed and 08 
wmmded by yesterday** strike, 
raising total casualties to 170 
dead and more than 400 
Injured in toe capital, accord- 
ing to official counts. 

Iran yesterday fired two 
retaliatory missiles at the 
Iraqi Air Force headquarters 
In Baghdad, frna said. 

The official Iraqi' news 
agency reported that one had 
in a residential district, 
kflftng civilians. 


OVERSEAS NEWS 
Eight die in Tibet independence protest 


BY Moon 1 THOMSON R reams 

POLICE and Buddhist monks 
clashed in T.h<ma , the ’What-aw 
capital, on Saturday during a 
pEo^ndependenco protest wfich 
is reported to have left eight peo- 
ple dead and Intensified toe pres- 
sure on Chinese leaders already 
divided over Tibetan poHcy. 

The protest, which witnesses 
said began eaziy on Saturday and 


with the conclusion of a big 
mayer festival which the Chinese 
Commmtiat Party bad hoped 
would provide evidence that 
there is freedom of religion in 

(Mm. 

Witnesses said the protest 
began when about 20d young 


mnnfa at the Jokhang temple# 
toe site of the prayer festival, 
began to rJ pn 1 * pro-independence 
slogans and hurl stones and 
pieces of concrete at a police sta- 
tion -and Chinese . television 
broadcast vans. 

jftttce dashed with fim monks, 
who were Joine&hy. about 2,000 
other Tibetans, and several police 
opened too. At . least three o at 
cere are behoved, to have been 
kQted. One seama to have been 
thrown bran too motor the tem- ■ 
pie. Witnesses reported seeing 
five protesters, including a monk, 
shot dead. 


foreigners present were cleared 
from toe scene. Explosions and 
small arms fi re were heard late 
into toe evening and smoke was 
seen rising from the temple. 

Thar gas was used to c&sperse 
the pro t es t e r s, and police cor- 
doned off the city centre. Dozens 
of moriks-seem to fcavetaen 
detained. - • - 

The clash followed . several 
namths of unease in Lhasa which 
succeeded apro-todefrendeace 
npn tori in October last year! when 
at least six people were killed 
near too same triable. 


Early tnthe afternoon, ti* few The demonstration tin Satur- 


day will prompt flutter debate 
among - Chinese leaders over 
Tibetan policy. This policy is rap- 
idly becoming a symbol of con-, 
servattve Communist concern 
that the party needs to tighten 
control over reflgfon in particular 
and society in general 

'Alleged ™tehnwriiing of the 
fiberissoe was listed in internal 
party documents as a reason for 
toe removal early last year of Hu 
Yaohang, -the communist Party 
chief, who admitted that policies 

had tori tn mtetrpftfmpnf of Tibet- 
ans and ordered a purge of senior 
nfBflfah in the local administra- 
tion . 


Brazilian ministers seek spending cuts 


BY IVO DAWNAYM HO DE JANEIRO 


PRESIDENT Jos6 Saniey of Brat 
til faces a crucial test of hfe cred-. 
fbillty this week as ministers 
again examine how to cut public 

Bartnr npgtwHwg 

Mr Samey lost Friday prom- 
ised "drastic measures” within 
days to tackle the public sector 
deficit, following the rejection by 
ministers last week of a plan to 
freeze federal salaries for three 
months. 

New measures befog consid- 
ered are believed to be & mare 
modest freeze and «difag on 
higher state-sector pay, combined 
with dismissals of h u ndreds of 
civil servants hired since the offi- 
cial ban on federal recruitment 
was imposed in January. 

However, there remain serious 
doubts as to whether the Govern- 
ment has the political will to take 


more severe action. 

- The President's promise came 
in a n ewspap er interview after 
accusations that the Government 
was again vacillating over where 
savings can be made. Most poftti- 


flrc-year presidential tenn.Politi- 
: cal tendon is increasing: a&- toe 
assembly, consisting of the fed-: 
era I Congress, approaches the 
crucial questions of the length of 
tho presidential term and 


There remain serious doubts as to whether the 
Government possesses sgjgficient political will to 
. take severe" action 


cal analysts agree that any tree 
cuts are likely to provoke as 
nmfii indignation as admiration. 

. The need to be seen to take a 
fir m grip on the deficit- is essen- 
tial toMr Barney's efforts to win 
a majority, in the assembly .now 
writing a new constitution, fora 


whether a parliamentary s ystem 
of government should, be -intro- 
doced. The latter issue cotiUL be 
decided this week. \ ~ 

‘-The politicians are operating 
amid a -swathe of alarming fore- 
casts on the downturn of the 
economy, now suffering inflation 
of 18 per (tint a month. Unofficial 


are that a slowdown in 

activity has seriously 

reduced federal revenues from 
about 26 per cent of gross domes- 
tic product to 23 pa cent. Also, 
unofficial .projections show that 
.the wages bin, if unchecked, win 
have expanded by year-end from 
126 per cent of GDP to 5J7 per 
cent - equivalent to a rise from 
64 pejr cent to more than 100 per 
cart of all federal reven u es. 

Industrial output figures, due 
this week, are expected to record 
a 5 per cent fifll in January, albeit 
the figure for January last -year 
was high. 

Economists believe that sea- 
sonal and other Jactors will keep 
monthly inflation to about the 18 
per cent range for March before a 
new. explosion beyond 20 per cent 
in the mHowtog m onth*- 


Submarine rams 
Norwegian oil 
rig In North Sea 

A WEST GERMAN submarine 
crashed into a No r we gi an oil rig 
in tiie North Sea on Sunday, for- 
cing the evacuation of the 200 
men on the platform, state televi- 
sion reported, -Reuter reports 
from Oslo. 

No one was hurt when the 608- 
totme submarine, taking put in 
West German naval manoeuvres, 
hit one of the rig's main sup- 
ports. 

The submarine, of the S-17B 
class, strode the rig in the Oae- 
berg oilfield at a depth of about 
40m (120ft) and then surfaced, 
television « dd - 

An officer came on to the afl 
rig to explain what had hap- 
pened. 


China’s railway minister resigns 
following January train crashes 


BY ROBERT THOMSON MPBONQ 

CHINA’S minister for railways 
has resigned and the director 
g e ne ra } of the nation al c arri er, 
the Civfl Aviation Administra- 
tion: of China, has been disci- 
plined following a series of train 
and air cr aft arrirtents in recen t 
weeks. 

Ding Guangen, the Railways 
Minister and a protege of the par- 
amount leader, Deng Xiaoping, 
tendered iris resignation to tile 
country’s highest governing 
body, the state council, after it 
held -that he was guilty mf 
“neglect of duties” aid responsi- 
ble for- three train acridentsto 
January. ... .... , 


In the went of tits accidents. 
88 people were killed after an 
express train mm ^ |rw>H on Jan- 
uary 24.. 

His resignation was accepted 
“to enforce discipline, educate 
officials and to safeguard the 
i n terests of the people and the 
state,” according to a document 
released by the state ooundL 
" Mr Ding, appointed in 19K, 
was considered tobe a' talented 
reformer destined for higher 
nfftai and his . removal is both a 
loss to ther reform ranks and a 
Joss of fci* few the Communist 
Rsrty leaders who supported hfs 

Hu Ytehou. the CAAC director 


general, was held responsible for 
an air crash on- January 18 in 
which 108 people, Including four 
foreignera, -died. 

Mr Hu, who has overseen a sig- 
nificant expansion of China’s 
civilian air fleet, submitted a 
self criticism to state council, 
which issued a “first grade dted- 

pHwary ifa mw 1|* a plmrf him 

’ - Mr Hu, 60, an aviation engi- 
neer, was appointed to eariy 1985. 
The feet that he has kept his job 
despite the.crash is testimony to 
his success , as bead of the Chi- 
nese airline, long notorious for 
ite poor service, tmrefiabflity and 
r ecord. . 


Argentina 
renews 
offer on 
Falklands 

By Tim Cocoa In Bu en os Abie 


ARGENTINA repeated Its offer at 
the weekend to declare a formal 
end to hostilities with the UK, in 
return for discussion of the sover- 
eignty issue over the Falkland 
Tdanrig. 

Mr Dante Caputo, Foreign Min- 
ister. said after returning from 

New York on Saturday from talks 

with Mr Javier Perez de Cuellar, 
UN Secretary-General, that 
Argen t i ne diplomatic pressure on 
the UK was paying off. He 
Huimpri the British manoeuvres, 
due to begin on the Falkland 

icigntta today, had been reduced 
and tbeir start postponed for one 
week. 

j in London, however, there has 
been no indication that the Fire 
Focus exercises, aimed at testing 
the rapid reinforcement capabil- 
ity of the garrison on the islands, 
have been changed to any way. 

British Foreign Office officials 
argued last week that Argen- 
tina’s refusal to declare a formal 
end to hostilities since the 1982 
war over toe islands made the 
manoeuvres necessary. 

Mr Caputo said at the weekend 
that, because there was never a 
formal declaration of war. a for- 
mal declaration of an end to hos- 
tilities was unnecessary: “Bat, if 
that is the problem, we are pre- 
red to declare a formal end to 
__stmties, if Britain is prepared 
to sit down and discuss every- 
thing, ftiriratitig the sovereignty 
issue.” 

ft is an offer that Argentina 
has made on several occasions in 
the past two years but which has 
been rejected by the UK. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 



of them all 

At 12,000 wm - iffsqMnifl^tltesiideisfliQ 
Uggest of the new urban devetopment prefects. 
Almost as bigas ail thereat . together. Including 
-- - ■■ ld4Wtdoil 


feesside. A project lo reinvest its areas with aO the 
modem industrial, business, soda] and Insure amenities 
that todays society demands. : - 

feesside. Embracing the lower reaches and estuary of 
die ‘fees and part of HartiepooL Drawing on the great 
industrial tradition of Middlesbrough, Stockton, 
. LangbauighamlHartiepaaL ASarding thefitcfiKlies of 
the UK's third largest port; andlhessidelritematicmal 
Airport Boasting die Ktrengfhs and advanced engin- 
eering and technology of industrial giants like Id, 
British Steel, Davy McdGee and Phillips Petroleum. 
Flourishing two Enterprise Zones. Ofienng all tote skQls 
and expertise to underiwite ai^ industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise. Ez^oying the rich scenic, archi- 
tectural and cultural hinterland of Qeveland, North 
: lbitah ireandNorthninbria. 

I bessi d e . An established mantebdnring, business 

participate in profitable v entu res. Already up and 
runxring. Hffth a host of innovative freofects In train. 

- Wth a bost of initiatives in tts sights. 

- 60 years of sticcessfhl K1 production research and 
commercial drive in and from the Region would not 
have been possible without the high quality' of skills, 
commitment and support of the people of Teesside." 

- Denys Henderson, Chairman, ICX 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Brussels to i Panama hit by US freeze on assets 


INorway more say in 
EC foreign poMcy 


coalition 


BY DAVB) GARDNER M PANAMA OTY 


BY WUAUI DAWKINS M COMSTANZ 


reform 


NORWAY is to be offered „ckwer 
Units with the European Comma-' 
nits and closer co-operalian in 
the formation of EC foreign pol- 
icy. ■■■■■'• 

The move, agreed yestenlay at 
an informal meeting of EC for- 
eign ministers, is the latest step 
in increasingly close relations 
between Oslo and Brussels. Nor- 
way nearly joined the Commu- 
nity in 1973 but withdrew its 
application after a national refer- . 
endum narrowly voted against; 

Since then. Oslo has been, 
pressing for closer favrtvematt 
in EC dedston-iiiakiiig, short of 
applying again for membership.' 
Yesterday's move comes m 
response to the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment's growing belief that it 
needs more of a say in the Com- 
munity's foreign .policy; Oslo 
risks being left in a minority in. 
Nato between the US and an 
often united EG. . , 

The move was also semi as ah 


attempt byOsIo to bolster Its! EC 
relations, before the West , Ger- 
man? surrender the six-month 
presidency of the Coundl of Min- 
istetsat the end "of June "to 
Greece, which is -less interested 
in:buildiiig links with Norway. 
Athene to followed hi the chair 
by Spain and then. France, 
equally uni n terested In dose ties 
with the northern Nato member. 

• The EC is to demahd 
improvements ta the’ Sovfet* 
Union's h uman i jgH* record in 
central Europe at the current 
Conference on European Security 
and Cooperation in Vienna. The 
talks, which include North Amer- 
ica as: wdl as Europe and foe' 
Soviet Union, should cover con- 
ventional arms reductions, ‘Uedi- 
rity arid human rights. However, 
EC foreign ministers agreed that 
there “was not sufficient willing- 
ness an the Eastern side to 'nego- 
tiate" (hi human rights, said Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, UK Foreign Sec- 
retary. 


S Africa warned against 
blocking human rightsaitf 


BY WUJAM DAWKINS . f ‘. 

THE European Community is to 
warn the Pretoria Government 
not to interfere with EC aid pro- 
grammes for human rights 
groups and trade inrionsin Smith 
Africa. »V 

The warning; to be delivered at 
ambassadorial level, comes In 
response to South Attica’s draft 
proposals to block foreign fund- 
ing for organisations with 
broadly defined “political pur- 
poses’*. The move was agreed yes- 
terday at a meeting of the EC's ; 
foreign ministers at Konstanz, - 
West Germany. 

Ministers are to -ask offi- 
cials to assess the size and 
strength of Pretoria’s diplomatic 
missions in the EC, a move 
which diplomats said could be a 
first step towards requesting a 
cut in the number of South Afri- 
can officials. Both steps- mark a 
gmaTi but significant intensifying 
of pressure; so for the EC has 
been able to agree on- limited 
sanctions against apartheid. 

Mr Hans Dietrich Genscher, 
the West German Foreign Minis- 
ter chairing the session, said: 
“The intention is to let South 
Attica know what our expecta- 


wlHuotlmpede theCSttmriuhity’s 
aid for; human rights qrganisa- 
ttanv churches - and- trade 
unions." : -*V \ 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, theUKFbf^ 
elgn Secretory* called Pretoria's 
pfoabed^-crriekHaodni “apqfcri-^- 
tially rftetwriitng extension of the 
South African Government's 
payer to ' act against foreign 
funded antf-apartheid gnrat*^. 
He said: “Hie events of the past 
fortnight have been of grave con- 
cern to all of us." 

'■ The West German -tod British 
foreign ministers did not know if 
the draft laws, unveiled to Pre- 
toria last week, would-presenta 
total block to EC aid to anti- 
apaitheid groups. Brussels has 
committed Ecu 25m |£17J5m) 
over the past two years nut of a 
total allocation of Ecu 80m to 113 
South African human righto pro? 
jects. A further Ecu 20m is pro- 
poeed for the current year. 

The assistance comes under 
the ^positive measures pro- 
gramme* set in place to counter 
criticisms that EC . sanctions 
against Pretoria were Inadequate. 


ir; By tody bonpeay in Vima : ' ' 

t Austria's EbdaitoMed coaU- 
government yesterday" 
agreed a big tax reform after 
ijnonthsofoftenbitter dto- 
agreementand-the resignation 
-.-last week of Hr Johannes Dltx, 
-one of the main experts 
involved In the negotiations, 

' The reform, came after 
■ lengthy discussions at the 
-'.weekend; between Mr Ferdi- 

- riuiil Larina. SodaRst Finance 
Minlster, md Hr Josef Tans. 

- servatlve People’s Party, the 
Jnntor partner to the coalition. 

. Under the new measures, the 

-rhlghest income tax brackets 
■willberednced from d2 per 
cent. to 50 per cent, and the 
towtot from XL per cent to 10 
per cent. - - 

, Ike new fneome tax hrack- 
■ eta, which cost the gove rnmen t 
'Scb45bn (OM-fim), requ ir ed a' 
Me overiMul of other taxes to 
make up for sacrificed Jost rev* 
enue. To cover the 10 per cent 
difference, tobacco has. been 
, ^*ii>y,A.tetoer 5 .per cent, 
bribing: It tottS per cent, and 
-the taxunxamblfarJias been 
-increased by-a farther 10 per 
.'leant - • 

The ne w taxre fonn, ssfiject 
gternd maihi yl approvals is 

to he imptemdnted to 1089. • 

Doting" the early stages of 
: the negotiations, ,ti» experts, 

_ BfrXaeburand MrFram Vran- 
• ititky, the * Chancellor, had 
ang gested a 20 per oat taxon' 
‘the -interest’ eaxtied a boride 
1 as well as an saririgsncannits. 

The introduction of a Quel- 
knsteuer (withholding tax) on 
the interest an pavings proved 
to be the main sticking point 
and It increased the pressure 
on flu already fragile coali- 
tion. Mr Ainfat Mock, the For- 
eign Minister pod lfaHw of the 
Conservative Party, insisted ; 

that no Quellensteuer be totro- 
dneed. Mr Mock had promised 
the electorate that Interest an 
savings would remain 
untaxed, ft was agreed yester- 
day to tax the interest on 
bonds aad savings ty 10 per 
cot. .7 , 

All fth f—y wnaWtlwn 

government can continue, and 
Mr Mock ran arena that the . 
low-interest savings which 
account for about 70. pier cent 
of savings books will remain 

mrtatrt. 


THE BELEAGUERED military 
dominated regime of General 
Manuel Antonio Noriega of Pan- 
ama is being strangled finan- 
cially by the freeze imposed by a 
US court last week an its few 
remaining liquid 
The freeze followed Gen 
Noriega’s palace coup 10 days ago 

M gafagt fi gwrriiparf Pff giilwT t Krfc 
Arturo -Delvalle, whose support- 
ers applied to the courts with US 


This ted to an acute cash short- 
age forcing the Government to 
all banka indefinitely last 
Friday. 

The US, with 10,000 troops 

hflw»d fa Panama, to openly seek- 
ing the removal of Gen Noriega 
and the coming week could be 
cruc ial in the outcome of this 

The confrontation is also 
threatening the survival of Pan- 


m aft an fhwnff fai 

centre. Panama has 125 domestic 
and foreign hwiio^ the majmity 
opmating ofiSahose, and until the 
1983 debt crisis was the most 
important offshore centre in 
Latin America. . 

The Go vernment knows it can 
live without this banking cen- 
tre — as for as Pm concerned 
It's finished. In terms of its prin- 
ciples and its foundations. Hus is 
the coup de grace,” one proud- 
neat local banker said. 

Mr Roberto Arneameaa. chair- 
man to Banco Nackmal de Pan- 
ama (BNP) the . state clearing 
t ank, told bankers its liquid cash 
resources have shrunk to $17m 
since last week’s freeze. 

BNP is not a central bank since 
Panama's currency is the US dot 
lar and thus it cannot make up 
any shortfall by p tin ttng money. 

The Government is due to meet 


bi-weekly payments to penskmm 
and the police today and tomor- 
row it is supposed to make a 
repayment an a YtiSm (2328m) 
private placement underwritten 


Panama has a public foreign 
debt of Mbn and is SgTm in 
arrears on loans from Institutions 
and was <53m behind at the mid 
of January on its guBbn commer- 
cial borrowings. 

It has, to effect, been cut off 
from all credit and almost all aid. 

The US Administration last 
week said it would also deny rev- 
enue payments from the jcdntly- 
run Panama Canal to Geo 
Noriega and only recognise 
ousted President Delvalle as toe 
legal authority. 

A deal whereby the state 
savings hank was to sell up to 
SSQm of its loan portfolio to a 
Spanish bank to generate liquid- 


ity collapsed late last week, 
senior finance officials said. 

In this situation, the Govern- 
ment's ability to meet Its frU)n. is 
in doubt Next week, for Instance, 
it must find J3lm to pay 150,000 
public employees their bi-weekly 


Though the general's regime 
has some support in the country- 
side, the public sector is its last 
significant reservoir of civilian 
support In resistance to the pri- 
vate sector-led opposition and uS 
Administration's demands that 
Gen Noriega step down. 

Hie closure to the banks has 
compounded the problem. After 
last week’s strike against the 
reg i me , the circulation of actual 
cash has diminished since 
Thursday, it has been impossible 
to pay for anything with cheques 
or credit cards. 


Soviet nationalities react with irritation 
to interventions by a reforming Kremlin 


HAS THE unrest fa the Soviet 
Republics to Armenia and Azer- 
hafom torpedoed the pi|™> of Hr 
MiHiafl Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader, to allow greater diversity 
to opinion" in the Soviet Union? 

The Soviet Union is a multi- 
ethnic state. Ten to the co untry' s 
92 nationalities have more than 
lm members apiece and retotious 
between the. nationalities have 
j always.' been crucial in .Soviet 
society. 

When Mr Gorbachev first 
raUnd far gre a t e r democracy and 
.freedom, of expression, he said 
sufficient consensus existed on 
tiie way the Soviet Union is run 
to ensure that more openness 
would not lead to an explosion 
endangering the Soviet system. 
Deterioration in relations 
between the wHmwStiw could 
prove him wrong. . 

Mr Gorbachev' IiimseK in con- 
trast to his predecessors as party 
leader frotn Stalin to Andropov, 
has spent his career exclusively 
fa the Russian parts of the Soviet 
Un io n and tills mi ght wpiain w» 
imanw touch fa ttoiHng with the 

140m non-Rossians who now 
make up half the population 

The reasons behind the 
stresses between Soviet natinnaH- 
ties in the 1380s are more com- 
plex than ""rig"* Mtfnnai griev- 
ances bursting to the surface as 
authoritarian control from the 
centre is relaxed. Such griev- 
ances convincingly explain 
Armenian demonstrations for the 
re tur n to an Armenian province 







investment opportunities 

lfeesside.-A dynamic ongoing industrial commercial 
and social {Rogzamme in which you can participate. 
A dynamic ongoizig ^programme which offers prime 
investment and development opportunities. 

Opportunities that are apparent fnthe range of initia* 
lives set out in this advertisement, in all of which parH- 
cipatipn is invited. Opportunities beyond these wbich 
Iteesskie Is ready vnUipg and able Ip demonstrate, 
dw e nro and aid- Opp o rt iin itieaicffyopr own initiatives 
anlfeesside. 

O p p ortun ities that are enhanced by the package 
of incentives and assistance that only Beettlde cam 
pot together for you. &anto^mdodlerbenefite that 
stem from Ibessidcds Development Area status and 
from its two E n terp ris e Zones. Grants and loans 
available from the European Community to Ibesside 
as an area where tra ditional in dust ri es tow declined. 
Free adriseny and support services ibr both estab- 

- Hshed uid incoming enterprises. 

Opportunities that are underpinned by Teesside’s 
'European Gateway 1 situation, by its excellent motor- 
way rail and air communications, and by its established 
status as a financial centre. 

"Two years ago die Davy Group marked 100 years 
of continuous operation on Teesside, with the 
centenary of Ashmore Benson Pease. Today; oiir 
worldwide operations in the minerals, metals and 
nuclear industries; our R&D Centre, which has a 
leading edge on world technology; and the HQ of 
our offehote module building and marine services 
- are all oh Teesside. Thdr success is based on the 
enterprise and technical capability of the people 
who urork on Teesside. Ufe look forward to another 
century of successful service to our customers 
worldwide from our strong base on Teesside.” 

- Lord Jellicoe, Chairman, Davy Corporation 


...where you have initiative, talent and ability, 

the money fallows' the Rt Hon Margaret Thatcher, Prime Minister Teesside, 16 September 1987 


incorporated into Azerbaijan fa 
toe 1920 b, but sach old national- 
ist fjttmawdft are not the moat 
dangerous threat to Mr Gorba- 
chev. . 

The most potent nationalist 
revival in the Soviet Union today 
to in Russia itself. The common 


Russian heartlands that other 

rurtiftnalitias wnd the 14 DOIl-Rus- 

sian republics have been getting 
what is seen as an unfair share to 
national resources. 

At its crudest, Russian resent- 
ment la expressed in bitter racist 
Jokes. One story teDs of President 


Patrick Cockbum gives a personal view 
of unrest troubling the rulers 
of 92 national communities in the USSR 


factor fa most outbreaks of 
unrest among different Soviet 
nationalities since Mr Gorbachev 
came to power is tint they are fa 
reaction to initiatives taken by 
Moscow. The active dement so 
far is central, not local. The 

lfoamHw Km that thtng w 

cannot go on as before, not sepa- 
ratists or nationalists seeking 
what has been described as "the 
break-up to the Soviet empire." 

For instance, in the five Soviet 
Central Asian republics, which 
have a total population to 46m. 
there has been a ™fcriw»rf cam- 
paign against the old leaders 
since 1982, before Mr Gorbachev 
iwHinw leader, which has led to 
all senior party leaders being 


The initiative comes from 
Moscow for two reasons; moder- 
nisers want greater strategic con- 
tort to the allocation to resources 
and have little time for the 
regional political chieftains who 
flourished under Brezhnev. Also, 
there is deep resentment fa the 


Ronald Reaga n boa sting to Mr 
Eduard Shevardnadze, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister and former 
leader to the Georgian republic, 
that In America every family has 
a house and a car. “So do we in 
Georgia,” responds Mr Shevard- 
nadze. 

“But how about Russia?" asks 
Mir Hflap rn. “Lode," replies Mr 
Shevardnadze, T didn't ask you 
about the negroes fa America, so 
don't you ask me about the Rus- 
sians fa the Soviet Union.” 

Russian dfogruntlemest at the 
prosperity to other nationalities 
and the re-assertion of central 
control from Moscow were 
always hlfaly to lead to problems. 
But it is a third development - 
the way fa which the natianaB- 
ttes themselves developed in the 
postwar period - which makes 
the present situation unpredict- 
able and potentially explosive. 

Soviet policy on nationalities 
has achieved much since the 
1920s. Its aim of poshing regional 
economic and social development 


so each ethnic group would 
achieve approximate parity has 
had a fair measure to success fa 
the more backward parte to the 
country. Hi gh» education means 
that Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Tartars 
and other waHrmniitigs now have 
their own well-qualified elites 
who compete directly with Slavs 
for jobs fa the towns in a way 
that their parents did not 

The spread to literacy and edu- 
cation has had the same contra- 
dictory impact in the Soviet 
Union that it has in other coun- 
tries. It has made members to 
national groups more afikw but 
also more conscious of, and more 
capable of, expressing their 
national differences. Rioters fa 
Alma Ata, the capital to Kazakhs- 
tan, in 1986 were mamiy Kazakh 
students from the vocational 
schools. 

To defuse the nationalist resur- 
gence, Russian and non-Russian, 
Mr Gorbachev needs to accommo- 
date the political needs to both 
within a less authoritarian and 
more democratic system. He 
needs to be more radical, not 
less. The demonstrations in 
Armenia underline that the price 
of failure of political and eco- 
nomic changn is likely to take a 

watkmaHat form. 

Patrick Cockbum, Financial 
Times correspondent in Moscow 
from 1984 to 1987, is spending a 
year as Senior Associate of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace in Washington, DC, 
USA. 


Protest in 
Moscow 
broken up 

By Christopher BoMrakl 
in Moscow 

THE SOVIET authorities moved 
swiftly in Moscow yesterday to 
prevent a de mon stra ti on in sup- 
port of the de-Stalinisation of 
Soviet society. 

The group to about 25 people, 
«m<d scuffles, was manhandled 
into vans and driven away from 
October Square. 

The demonstration - organ- 
ised by Perestroika 88, one of the 

many informal groups which has 
grown up during the regime to 
Mr Mikhail Gorbachev, the Soviet 
leader - was aimed to have the 
Soviet authorities agree to a 
monument to the memory of 
Stalin's victims. 

Despite the spate of recent arti- 
cles fa the Soviet media which 
have openly described the crimes 
commmitted under Stalin during 
the purges fa the 1930s and there- 
after, and the posthumous reha- 
bilitation to Nikolai Bukharin, an 
opponent of Stalin’s economic 
policies, the authorities have 
to commem orate the vic- 
tims. 

Yesterday 130 Jewesses in sev- 
eral Soviet cities, who are seek- 
ing to leave the Soviet Union, 
started a protest fast in private 
fiats.' It is to continue until 
tomorrow. 

Last year more than 5,000 
Soviet Jews were permitted to 
leave the Soviet Union, up from 
1986 when 943 left but still below 
the 1979 record to 514*30. 


. . . every working 
day, if you work in 
the business 
centres of 
COPENHAGEN 
or AARHUS 

0 Copenhagen 
(01) 134441 

And ask 

K. Mikael Heinio 
for details. 


nNANOALUMES 

~ - | Ps I 1 I l| ll 


0 Frankfort 
(069)7596-101 
now lor details. 
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range of initiatives 

In place - ICTs biggest UK manufacturing unit - on 
'teesside - has already taken a technological initiative 
with its advanced international R&D centre. British 
Steel's worldwide expertise - on teesside - also operates 
one of Britairfs highest-tech projects in its advanced 
high tensile steel testing facility: Davy Corporations 
new advanced engineering technologies are pursued - 
on teesside. Europe's biggest CAD/CAM centre in die 
Middlesbrough Enterprise Zone - is on teesside. 


Newly launched Teesside Offshore Base for ocean 
bed technology: A joint ve n ture between teesside 
Development C or por a tion, tees and Hartlepool Fort 
Authoring Ugland, No rt he rn Ocean Services and 
British Tefa^xup I ntern a ti onal Marine Services to put 
teesside at the forefront of ocean bed exploitation 
technology 

On the stocks - an 800 berth marina, maritime heri- 
tage, residential, hotel and entertainment complex 
at Hartlepool. 

te find out how yon can participate in the Biggest 
Development and Investment Opportunities: 
Contact Dunca n Hall, Chief Executive, 
teesside Development C or p o rat i on, tees House, 
Riverside Piarik, Middlesbrough, Cleveland TS2 IRE. 
tel: (0642) 230636. 


TEES/SIDE 

Initiative Talent Ability 
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... SHIPPING REPORT 

Demand for 
tankers 
falls again 

By Kevin Brown, 

Transport CorrespoadMtt 

DEMAND for large tankers foil 
again last week as charterers 
delayed oil .purchases In the 
expectation that the price would 
Continue to fall. 

Brokers said refiners had been 
drawing down stocks for some 
aided by the mild winter in 
north-west Europe. 

Up to 18 VLCCs/CLCCs were 
behoved to be at sea with unsold 
cargoes - half a dozen In the US 
Gulf laden with North Sea oil, 
three to four off the UK carrying 
Iranian erode, and up to eight at 
sea with Saudi crude. 

There was some demand for 
large tankers in the Middle East 
Gulf but brokers said this was 
largely confined to charterers thl> 
filling contractual liftings. 

K.A- Gibson, the London bro- 
ker, said Japanese and South 
Korean charterers had fixed a 
few vessels at around Worldscale 
81-38 to the Far East and Exxon 
later fixed a vessel of 260,000 
formas -to the West at Worldscale 
33 V , 

Demand for ships was .4 


Japanese groups end exports to S Africa 


, BY CARLA RAPOPOBT Bl TOKYO 

TWO leading Japanese exporters 
have decided to stop sales to 
South Africa after mounting 
International criticism over 
Japan’s huge increase in sales to 
South Africa In 1987.' ^ 

Japanese government offici als 
publicly admitted their embar- 
rassment earlier this year; when 
it p m p iy d that exports to South 
Africa had grown by 19 per cant 
last year to $4-27bn, glviiK Japan 
the dubious distinction of becom- 


restraln business With South 
Aft-fog, Japan's powerful Federa- 
tion of Economic Organisations, 
tire Ktedaren, recently' asked its 
members to restrict South Afri- 
can trade because of that coun- 
try’s discriminatory racfaLpoU- 
das. ' • 

. As a result, Pioneer Electric, a 
big audio company, and NEC, a 


partner. 

Although officials have not 
.directly asked companies to 


Tokyo takes over lead in 
currency reserves league 


JAPAN replaced West Ger- 
many in 1987 as the nation 
holding the most currency 
reserves, the International 
Monetary Fund said yesterday, 
AP reports from Washington. 

Japan's reserves gained 
$32bn In value and reached 
t fll-Um, the IMF said, while 
West Germany held $78-3bn 
worth at the and of 1987. 

H» US lost |8.7fan for a total 
of $34.8bn, dropping from 
third to fifth place teMad' 
Taiwan with 974.1bn and 
Britain with S4L,7bn. 


Prance, New Zealand, Nor- 
way and Iceland also had 
reduced reserves. 

Eeserves include a country’s 
finrign n irr^F 1 **, its stock of 
the Pond's own money, the 
Special Drawing Right, and 
the level of its account with 
the Fond itself. 

• The Fund lists gold sepa- 
rately. Japan took over as the 
biggest holder, with 6 1.51m 
ounces in January this year, 
up from 35.4bn at the end of 
1986. West Germany's stock of 
.gold rose to 59Jmn ounce* 


year* havo averaged- about exports but maintaining their 


TSSOmayear. 

At the same time. 
External Trade Organ! 


own sales volumes. 

The main contributors to 
Japan's trade with Sooth Africa 
are its car-makers which 


said they will discontinue sales 
to South Africa from Japan. Pfo- 
heer's exports to South Africa 
totalled YBSOm last year, while 
NEC’s exports over the past five 


quad-governmental, body, has ammT1fe ^ for about 40 per cent 
decided jo dose Its office to ^ total exports last year. Jap* 
south Africa.. , ncse car-makers have nearly SO 

Other companies are now per cent of the South Africa mar- 
expected to fijfeow Pioneer and ket,With sales of about 310,000 
NEC® industry observe units. So far, none has made any 

era point out,' however, that move to restrict sales to South 


many of Japan’s big exporters Africa, 
could easily make saws to South Japan does ban direct Invest- 
Afvifn thrrairfi their offshore too- meat in South Africa and Smite 
Auction feeSities in Southeast diplomatic relations to the cm- ! 
Ada, thereby reducing Japan’s sub level. 


Ershad’s party takes 75 % 
of Bangladesh seats 


PRESIDENT Hussain Muham- 
mad Ershad’s Jatiya Party in 
Bangtedrah has won mats than 
three-quarters of the seats in par- 
liamentary ejections matted by 
bloodshed and charges of fraud, 
AP reports from Dhaka, 

’ Results from 279 constituencies 
gave Jatiya 238 seats, the Elec- 
tion Commission said yesterday. 

- H» Commfeskm said the Com- 
bined Opposition Party, a-coall- 
tion of 78 pditical groans, won is 
seats, two more small groups 
won two seats dub and Indepen- 
iMuVnn 91. 


In the election tor 281 seats, 18 
Jdtiya Party candidates were 
elected unopposed last Thursday. 
Voting in one district was put off 
after -a candidate was shot and 
killed before- pahs opened. 

President Ershad, a former 
army general, refuses to step 
down as the opposition demands. 
On Saturday, nearly 10,000 anti- 
government demonstrators pro- 
tested in Dbaka!s main square, 

cfomwmnfog the wlprHnn. 

Opposition leaders Mrs Sheikh 

TTflgtria awd Trfr e tThalerta 73a imM 

the people bad rejected the elec- 
tkm in response to their can. 
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THE ORDER by US Air, one of 
the biggest US airlines, for £0 
Boeing 737 twin-engtaBdaMtoers 
(with an option on a farther 80), 
has enabled Boeing to set a 
record In Jet airliner manufac- 
ture. The 737 has broken through 
the 2JJ00 aircraft barrier the 
only Jet afritoer to achieve that 
teat ■ ■ . • 

' The US Air deal Is worth 
gLStea - rising to szibn if a& the 
options are taken up - conflrmr 
tag that the 737 Is a Mg money- 
■miiinw £nr ftwiwg- 

The 141 customers worldwide 
for the 2,001 aircraft so far 
ordered (lust over 1*500 have been 
delivered) together have spent 
nearly $4Rffl 00 initial procure- 
ment alone, quite apart from bo- 
ttoms of dollais on spares. 

■ Moreover, talks in progress 
could lead to at least 100 of these 
ubiquitous jets being added to 
the order books by the end of the 
year. 

The Boeing 737 in aH its ver- 
sions has outstripped the world's 
previous best-selling Jet, the 
three-engined Boeing 727, of 
which L83L were sold. Many 727s 


ate stm in service tort they are 
agoing and part of the 737 market 
' beaming from owimw trading in 
727S. 

But Boeing Is also regularly 
winning new customers. Last 
-year it won new orders for 188 


- Michael Donne-on 
the track record of . 
an airliner that has - 
notched up. $45bn in 
sales over 20 years '■ 


787s end so- far this year has 
notched up another 76, fncludfug 
the US Air deaL 

The first 787 entered service on 
February 10, 1968, with Luf- 
thansa, the west German attUne, 
which is still one of the biggest 
users. That aircraft Is still in see-, 
vice today, with Axlsett of Austra- 
lia, and has logged 30,000 revenue 
flying horns with 87,000 landtags. 

Since then, the entire 787 warid 


fleet of more *«»* lsu 
in service hSs c a r rie d in aH its 
versions more than 2 tm passen- 
gers and covered over Ubn mites, 
with mere than 2&5m landtags . 
or. one takeoff and fawitag my 
■ Ii seconds of the aUuxxr day; 

That is quite a record, bearing 

- in wifnrf tiwt soon after its. intro- ; 
(taction in 1968 skies were stag- 
gtahand at one time Boeing seri- 
ously considered .canffjifflng the 
programme. 

Bat Boetog' hefd^tm fend today 
the 787 hasheomne a "family” of 
ahitners, nnt gm g fmmp» Series 
300 of about 135 seats to the 
Series 400 of about 146 to 170 
seats, wtth the new 108-eeatar 
Series .000 now abaca, the way. 1 

- Pro d ucti on Ss- nu m ing at 14 ato 
craft -ml month, with one 787 
rolling out of ute Benton, Seattle, 
factory every! one and half work- 
ing days.An increase to 17 ato 
craft a month letifcriy later fids 
year: 

-Boeing puts .toe 737*8 success 
down to several fhctori. One Is 
the sheer rugge d stren gth and 
versatility of the aircraft. R-quer* 
atra Just a* smoothly from fra* 


dhoe Bay in the Far North with 
Alaska Airlines. as ft does With 
Air New Zealand at Invercargill 
itt South Island: 

R has btnR bufit tm a record of 
extraordinary rettabutty - 99 per 
cent^plns - while airlines and 
other operators nay tribute to its 
easy maintainability, hugely due 
to the Boeing philosophy -of hav- 


advancedtechnology 7J7 150-ses- 
ter with the revutatkm- 

ary prop-fan fuel-efficient 


But perhaps most significantly, ft 
Ja comparatively cheap to. buy -- 
between $20m and S30m adcord-. 
tag to model - and easy to fly. . 
• - Much 1 of the British- todnsive 
tour package holiday business 
has bemi bufit on, and is sus- 
tained .by; the 787. UK airlines, 1 
notably British Airways and Bri- 
tannia, are among the world's 
Mated individual buyers of the 
aircraft, and today there are 106 
in service on the UK register 
wtth another 24 still to be deliv- 
ered. 

US Air itself is one of the big- 
gest users, with 85 737s already in 
itefleet before the latest order. 

- This coutimed strength of the 
737 market has influenced Boeing 
to delay tits introduction of its 


Instead, Boeing has developed 
a new version of the 737 - the 
Series 400, seating around 150 
passengers, and using the 
advanced technology CFM-66 
engines, built jointly by Snarana 
of France ami General Electric of 
the US, which are also used in 
the Series 300 and 500 models, 
replacing the Pratt & Whitney 
engines used in Series 100 and 
200. - 

- Boeing sees the Series 400, 
which recently made its maiden 
flight and enters service later 
this , year, as its answer to the 
European Airbus A-320 l&o-seater 
and It is vigorously promoting 
the model. 

As the US Air order proves, 
there Is no sign of demand slack- 
ening and although Boeing has 
never been a company to count 
its orders before they are signed, 
its executives are quietly confi- 
dent that by the end tide century 
the 3,000th 737 sale is likely to be 
writte n Into (te botex 


7 Sejrt.’87 Nev.'S* 
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STANHOPE MEWS SW7 
Nowfy modernised 2 bedtoab. 
2 bathroom homo. Gauge, 
£375 p.w. 

SLOAME SQUARE SW3 
Biisbt I bedroom ftat on 2nd Or. 
Lift, Potter, G»s CH. £L69 p.w. 
ANNE McKEE ft CO 
•12251244 


Oldfield Mewl, N6 £400pwNewfy redec town home in mod development. 
Convenient for transport to the City. A quick Mum could choose tbar own 
bedim rmwuuc. 3/4 beds, lge men. Rady, fitted Kit with dining vw, 2 
baths, gge end gdn. halumPnidentiil Property Services. 

Highgate Office 01-341 9091 

Oakley Street, SW3 £300 pw 

Two bed flat off the Kings Rood with balcony. Recep/ dining room, Idt/ 
bmkfiut ares. Prudential Services. 

Chelsea Office: 01-589 5211 

Wapptag El £200pw 

Pretty 3 bedroom (lax in this popular new development overlooking the only 
dock in Wapptng. Ctaae to shops and crampon. Prudential PTOpoty Servkas. 

Tower Bridge Office: 01-357 £911 


BOYD A BOYD 
40 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, SW3 
BELGRAVIA. SWJ . DeflfMU block, 
■roly anoontai. Service Dan. Ku4k» 
CSOpw. | wy e r t p crah o ewi iVm p.w. 


H KE1SLSW3 - Sjhcum grad Dr. 
BomTSeOH, u» Levs Kk. 


CUton Street, W1 
In purpose built block With Ut add 
Potter. Newly doc ft fare 1 st A flat. 3 
dN beds. 2 roceps, 2 batlw, ftd Ml 
L ong Co Lei £450 p.W. 

TM Qmy, CWfeM HtrtMr, SWM 
UnfaiuMttd Jfd fleer Del u Chstwe 
Hitbon. Oupoi A Cental 1 beta. 4M 
weep. M kU, 2 b wbs . |eca doilm 
Terrace A Batemqr, Long Co La £400 pw. 


Cbamiaf flat in qnia street. One doa- 
bWnL bath. Keep, kiicbca. £130 p.w. 
727-7227 

BcMzc Park NW3 

Pknty. intcrior-desgned flu m pleasant 
■route. 2 double beds, one bub. bright 
recep. fully eq u ipped kit. £285 p.w. 722 
7101 

GrowBBo r Sq Wl 

Med baebdor ad is the bean of May- 
fUr. SiyBsb one-bed IlM m secure block. 
,£300 p.w. 01-493 3354 


NOTICE TO ^ THE HOLDERS OF THE OUTSTANDING 

US. 


HENRY & JAMES 


WILTON CRESCENT SW1 
Attractive top floor 
maisonette (lift), 3 Beds. 
2 Recaps, 2 Baths, Kit, 
2 Guest Cloakroom. 
£500 p.w. 

Contact ua now lor tMa and 
otter preparbaa; 

01 235 8861 


HADLEY WOOD-HERT8 

PRIVATE LET 

Very handsome detached 
4 bed RESIDENCE for Co. 
Directors or Embassies. 
2-3 years at £26,000 p.a, 

fummsartofl (01)30 SMB 


I_rm.II VENICE. W.O.Lovaly 
now rafurb las flr flat Ia da. 
blMk 2 bads : bath i rscap : F/F 
Kit : Lift : Portor. Lena Lata at 
£223.00 p.w. 

Tot: 01 72* 3IOO 
NEVBRN SQUARE, S.W.3EX- 
Mndy atyUah and new twr Brad 
Or nat with paUo. 2 dbla bad* : 2 

au bailu ; drawing rm : dtnln, 

rm : ktt wlifa all maeba : uaa of M 
idmL Long leu £350.00 p.w. 
Tel! Ol 3SI 7 6*6 


Art Galleries 


Contracts 
& Tenders 


USDS BRADFORD 
AIRPORT LTD 
BOUNDED STORE 


AntSFOiC 

440 King* Road, SWJO 
351-2383 

BOURNE STREET. SWI 
Newly dec house with preuy gdn A 
I he benefit of own GARAGE. 
Accommodation: 2 RcccpJ Dbk 
Rrric Bath. 

£550 per week 
HIGHLY 

RECOMMENDED. 


AppHcationa aw hnrthd tram auSaWy 
expar Wooed Com pan tea artthing to 
tonder lor tte operation cl tta Board 
Store at tte npkfly aspanefing Loads 
BradtoiU airport. Thu cfoaino data lor 
racalpt to tenders la 

10.00am Friday 29th Uareti isaa. 
Tandar doounant are awBabla from: 
Assistant CMractor (Propany Sarvloaa) 
cxy et BratSord Metrapodtwr Comm 
C ity Halt 

Bradford 881 1HY 
rll J. RiSlMftdi (M. 0274 7C4234 


Personal 


'V~l Ll 


by Km bteh«Bdiaib.was«peHa«ra 


BOWWJC- 4 BetaMMMd Uty luntahed 
id to lor i year. Rat eardfd baadad. 
nreosi 2 k, otBca noun. 


■I wad - 2 Bata, a Bafts. Flat tab HF 
K% la a pfsadglaus Moca. 2 tana Iran Tuba 
ami 2* hr portar, carnal homing and hoi 
watar Compmqr M pratarad, C2W p-w. Can 
Mr Canada, evandiga on 01 348 2tS1. 


gfvaa 

|1) Tba Bo(M of MaWt* 0* did CMyodt Am tad Karina bismnea Company. UMBod (fw 
'Ckmpany-) « Rt nsatag haM on SBi Itarch. «68 raaoted Bad (to Coaipony wn maka a 
Am d to pl lna i ua M.atoraa ol ha common M on 2Mi may. Wt. Tdqn Urea, ta tna 
teh eM dsia M M C mm n sgte awif to « nagtaw m aharahoMara aaotliw Maran. 
.-ISM Ttaro VM> mmrnd DM^ M MMM MM alwra ler amh OM taara OMMRI by 

•9® NMMrfviB, . , 

te A* a ratad states tra* <Sm«>ua<ML ■w'm eaa rfp— i prloa b> raapacl at la oapOonad 
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Gloomy 
outlook for 
cocoa 
price talks 

By Dnfdf BfacinNff * 

DEEPENING gloom surrounds 
the outlook for the International 
Cocoa Organisation (fcoo) talks 
wbidi ccttthme this week In Lon- 
dtm on measures to bait the taex- 
orable Kliriff in world cocoa prices. 

Producer sod consumer coun- 
tries r emain far apart after open- 
ing discussions last week on fur- 
ther measures to support prices 
and on whether the level of 
prices which the organisation is 
defending should be lowered. 

The price of the benchmark 
second position futures contract 
in f-onriroi remains at five-year 
lows, ft closed an Friday at £996 a 
tonne, down £13 on the week 
from El.OlO - a level which itself 

marked a fall of £57 on the previ- 
ous week. 

The mqta factor overshadow- 
ing the talks Is the debts owed to 
the organisation by the Ivory 
Coast, toe world's biggest pro- 
dues-, and Brazil, whlch between 
them are bettered to be behind in 
their payment of levies to the 
tune of 540m- The Irony remains 
that if toe ^ price had not fallen so 
sharply ta the pert six weeks, the 
manager of the buffer stock 
would not have been aUe to cont- 
ain rpni-hSig ^ ^ 't ni i r lim mi per- 

•misstate level or 250,000 tonnes in 
the buffer stock, which aims to 
defend prices by taking surplus 
cocoa from the market, the man- 
ager triggered the crisis talks. 

Last Wednesday the cocoa mar- 
ket took same heart from news 
that tiie International Monetary 
Fund had approved loans to the 
Ivory Coast, part of which were 
immediately available to compen- 
sate for weak commodity prices. 
But a senior delegate at the loco 
tuttra rnorta jt rinwr that Us coun- 
try would not -use the money to 
dear debts to the oraanisatlon. 

Unless alternative methods of 
mopping up surplus cocoa can be 
found, loco must under its rules 
agree tins week to implement a 
withholding scheme designed to 
.tain a further 12 (M )00 tonnes of 
cocoa off the world. market But 
.the buffer stock manager has 
tudy ffin In. the kitty and con- 
sumer countries believe fids is 
too little to any further 

support measures. 

The deadlock Is compounded 
by the amount of surplus cocoa 
in world stocks. Traders are 
talking of a surplus of up to 
120JQ0O tonnes from the 1967/88- 
crop alone. 
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PROPERTY 

TO RENT 


Furnished lettings 
Company and 
Embassy Lets 
Long and Short Term 
All appear in the FT 
every 
Monday 


Further details 
from Clive Booth , 
TELEPHONE 
01-248 5284 
FAX 01-248 4601 


PRUDENTIAL 


DUALITY FURNISHED 
FLATS AND HOUSES 
Short and Long Lets 
23 Spring St, Leaden W2L1A 
Td: 01-402 2271 Trier. 25271 
Fax; (01) 262 3750 





























THE FREIGHT COMPANY 
WE TOOK OUT OF THE RED 
AND INTO THE FUTURE. 



They're not reaffy called Hyperspace. Haulage^ 
But (who knows?) one day they might be. ; 

Last year they were a freight fiorwarcfing 
company with a £5 million turnover and expandins 
fast So fast, in fact, that they were threatening to 
self-destruct on their own success. 

Although they ‘had ah overdraft. with 

another bank, they werefinding it still wasn't enough 
for their needs. 

Unfortunately for Hyperspace Haulage, the . 
bank was unwilling to increase its exposure — even 
though the overdraft was secured by directors’' 
guarantees arkl second mortgages. 

Enter the NatWest Group. 


One glance at Hyperspace’s operation showed 
that the nature of their business involved large 
debtor balances (over £1 milHon at any one time). 
Our s ugg e s ti on; invoice discounting. 

’ In others words, NatWest arranged topay Hyper- 
space up to 80% of every single invoicethe moment 
it was raisecL 

The: result in this case was . that Hyperspaoe 
no longer needed that overdraft 

. Cashflow was instantly improved. 

The balance sheet now looks healthier.' 

And the directors no longer have to put up their 
homesassecurity. 

Hyperspace Haulage had never considered 


invoice discounting, simply because they had never 
heard of it. 

No wonder; their business is freight forwarding. 
And Natttfestfs business is banking. 

But by taking the trouble to get to know their 
business, we were able to take the initiative and 
offer an innovative solution. 

"Hyperspace Haulage” now face a future where 
the sky is very probably not the limit 


u 




Business Service 
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ANTHONY HARRIS 


in Washington 


THIS COLUMN Is mainly about 
a plausible, handsome and dis- 
honest politician called Rich- 
ard Gephardt, and I very much 
hope that it is a waste of 
paper. 

We will know by the end of 
this week, when his showing 
in the Democratic race on 
Super Tuesday will be a matter 
of history. 


The smart money in Wash- 
ington is expecting him to 
make a strong showing, and 
that could be dangerous for 
the markets and the economy. 
It is time at least to try to 
und erstand him. 

Until very recently, there 
has not been much in the race 
on either side to excite the 
markets, or an economic 
observer. 

All the candidates talk about 
the deficit, but the only one 
with a hard programme to 
attack it. ex-Governor Brnce 
Babbitt, won nothing but the 
admiration of the serious 
press. 

The Bev Jesse Jackson has 
some proposals that would 
appeal to the old left in the 
British Laborer Party. Among 
town are a national vetting 
system for industrial Invest- 
ment plans, and a proposal to 
make the granting of trade 
onion rights a test of lair trad- 
ing practice in foreign comep* 
tjtors. Nobody has taken much 
notice, because nobody expects 
Mr Jackson to be on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Mr Gephardt Is quite a dif- . 
ferent kettle of fishiness. He is 
a youngish Congressman 
whose skill at being all things 
to all men bas carried him rap- 



idly to important Democratic 
posts in Coongress. In this 
respect he is an opposition ver- 
sion of Senator Robert Dote, 
who Is accused of having spent 
so much of his life arranging 
compromises that he no longs 
behoves in anything identifi- 
able. 

However, while Mr Dole has 
gone to the country with all 
his Senatorial vagueness 
intact. Mr Gephardt has com- 
pletely redesigned himself for 
the campaign, from toe eye- 
brows down. 

This consummate Congres- 
sional insider is storming 
round the country as an angry 
outsider, and voters seem to 
believe it - as a fefiow-Cra- 
gressman sourly points out, he 
has already fooled the profes- 
sionals, so why not? (I have 
borrowed this thumbnail 
sketch, and toe quotation, 
from the invaluable Ms Eliza- 
beth Drew of the New Yorker.) 

He is playing to the gallery 
with a carefully calculated 
mixture of nouullsm and xeno- 
phobia, and the blue-collar 


workers who sit In toe cheap 
seats seem to love it He has 
taken this line partly because 
his only core financial h a rking 
comes from a few trade 
unions: the fact that they Ufa 
Luddite nonsense helps to 
explain why they have so Utile 
influence in toe DS these days. 
However, it is also based on 
cartful market research - It Is 
OT gf i fa M that bis famous pro- 
tectionist television advertise- 
ments pick on Korea and 
Hyundai care for fear of upset- 
ting toe numerou s Agrarians 
who love toeir Toyota*. Thai is 


There is no need to waste' 
much space explaining to 
Financial Times readers why 
Mr Gephardt's slogans are 
nonsense, as are the rather 
more carefully worked out 
.trade proposals he has put up 
as an amendment to toe-Trade 
Bill now in committee in Con- 
gress. 

His trade proposals call for 
retaliation against any erran- 
try with a large bilateral sur- 
plus with tiie US which can be 


genie 


accused of "unfair" discrimi- 
nation against US exports. The 
obsession with bilateral bal- 
ance Ignores the most elemen- 
tary trade theory, and the 
te r ms of the amendment are 
tunworkably vague. His 
charges against Korea, based 
on the high price' of US 
imports in that country, sug- 
gest that he does not know toe 
difference between a tariff and 
h e msmatr 

Nobody knows whether be 
really believes this rubbish (or 
anything else, for that matter): 
toe danger is that if It goes 
down well enough with the 
voters this week, he win be 
forced to behave as if he' 
believed it, and that, be win 
drag other B MW B te of both 
parties down with him. . Mr 
Gephardt, who Is Intelligent 
even if he is unscrupulous, 
seats to sense same such dan- 

lifcpy to insist in televi- 
stan. debates that be Is Just as 
much to favour of free trade « . 
anyone: he fast wants to be 
tougher In uunwlt of it But it 



is too xenophobia, the idea 
that little yellow men are 
stealing good American jobs, 
which hang * in the air. 

In toms of actual trade pol- 
icy, toe Gephardt menace is 
easy to overstate. The reason 
is simply that despite. Presi- 
dent Reagan's pubhdy stated 
belief in free trade, and bis 
determination to veto the 
Gephardt measure Itself, he 
has in reality been the most 
Btectionist President for a 

ir -ig 

More than half off US trade is. 
now covered by some SO quo- 
tas, embragoes and "restraint" 
pacts introduced since he took 
office, and a Gephardt role 
would not make tiringa voy 
much worse. • ■ 

In any cftse. fa*ftnstrial opin- 
ion. is turning against such 
measures. The comput e r indus- 
try has now protected itself 
inia a crippling shortage of 
vital chips, there are local 
steel Armines to the m id dle of 
a world glut, and above all 
industrial self-confidence has 

haan whom. ITS - nmsnfiritv 


sow depends on toe export 
boom, and nobody in office 
will want to endanger that by 
Initiating a trade war. 

The threat is, rather, in the 
fmawHai markets. As fir Alan 
Greenspan has been painting 
out repeatedly, toe stability of 
toe dollar , and of US growth 
rest largely on the willingness 
of fund managers to buy Amer- 
ican. They could be put off by 
inaifa or by. protectionism, as 
their opposite numbers nearly 
a century ago were bjy William 
Jennings Bryan’s "Cross of 
Gold" campaign. ' 

They coaid also fear being 
frozen out of the market alto- 
gether if the latest nationalist 
slogans, raising the fear of for- 
eign control of US industry 
and real estate, get a good 
response in toe opinion polls. 

Any true "menace" here has 
tittle to do with the Japanese, 
by they have high visibility 
when they become landlords 
and collect rents. There are 
also populist traps for Indus- 
trialists; the Goman bidder 
for the firm which makes 


Astroturf, on which American 
football is played, knows this 
now. 

It is p urriing at first sight to 
know why protectionist slo- 
gans should poll so well Just 
now. Manufacturing is enjoy- 
ing a boom, unemployment is 
still falling, and American 
products are competing well at 
i w nw as well as abroad. It is 
partly a matter of election pol- 
itics: Democrats enjoy accus- 
ing President Reagan of pres- 
iding over the sell-out of 
America. 

There is a deeper reason, 
though. The US boom is n ot 
doing much for manufacturing 
jobs: these go to new 
machines, or to cheaper labour 
In offshore plants. Populism 
does not seek to understand 
technology, or to see toe bene- 
fits in cheeper goods: it looks 
for a villain. The Asians, and 
for that matter toe multina- 
tionals , and the bankers and 
brokers of Wall Street, all fit 
the part admirably. 

Mr Gephardt Is seeking 
votes by letting this ignorant 
genie out of Its bottle. Even if 
ft proves to be a tired old pan- 
tomime genie with no staying 
power, be ought to know bet- 
ter. 


INTERVIEW 


ON THE ceiling of Giorgio 
Armani's office is a circle of a 
fresco by Tiepolo, the Italian 
master of the baroque. The fresco 
Is the room's sole concession to 
the decorative. The rest of the 
room Is painted in a cool, neutral 
colour. 

There axe frescos and neoclas- 
sical columns all over the palazzo 
in Milan where Armani lives and 
works. None, save the tiny Tie- 
polo, are visible. To Giorgio 
Armani frescoes and columns 
could constitute a distraction. 
The whole building has been 
faced with panels in the neutral 
shades of beige and grey which 
are more conducive to his work. 

“To me, work is essential," he 
says. "If I cared about money, I 
would have given up five years 
ago. Instead I care about my 
work. I always want it to be bet- 
ter. And it is still not good 
enough." 

This week the peace of the 
Armani palazzo will be overrun 
by the melee of models, photogra- 
phers, journalists, buyers and 
socialites who are now congregat- 
ing in Milan for the autumn 
womenswear collections. 

Milan emerged as a force in the 
international fashion industry in 
the late 1970s. Its designers are 
now as influential as those of 
Bins, New York and Tokyo. Gior- 
gio Armani - or “King Giorgio: 
the Master of Milan” as Women’s 
Wear Daily, the US fashion trade 
paper has dubbed him - is the 
most influential of alL 

The sharp-shouldered suits 
which bear the Armani label 
have become the corporate uni- 
form for bright young bankers 
and brokers from Manhattan to 
MarunouchL Tim jeans and jack- 
ets of Armani's Emporio collec- 
tion are as fashionable among 
the young partition who throng 
tiie Burgy Bars of Milan as the 
flash young football fans filling 
the disco pubs of London’s East 
End. 

Today toe Armani empire is 
one of the world's most success- 
fill clothing concerns selling to 
2,000 shops all over the world 


In his own 
fashion 

Alice Rawsthom meets Giorgio Armani 


with annual sales of more than 
L400bn (£200m). 

Giorgio Armani, its architect 
and sole owner, is now In his 
early 50s with a secure place in 
the annals of faahinn design and 
incalculable personal wealth. Yet 
he is as for removed from the 
popular stereotype of the frivo- 
lous, flamboyant fa«innn jajg ngr 
as it Is possible to be. 

The Armani working day 
begins at Sam and rarely ends 
before 8pm. Unlike other design- 
ers - who, having made their 
mark, cheerfully delegate toe 
workaday business of «Vyip i to 
assistants - Armani is person- 
ally responsible for the design of 
each of the 3,000 or so items 
which bear his name every year. 

A team of 10 designers work 
with him, finding suitable fabrics 
«nd suggesting ideas. Armani not 
bnly makps the deciding choice of 
fabric, but vets all the "rejects" 
and is responsible for all the final 
design ideas. He also fits and fin- 
ishes every part of the collection. 

This rigorous schedule means 
that Armani has little time for 
interests outside his work and 
rarely leaves Italy. In Milan he 
moves between the two palazzos 
which are the base of his empire: 
the one in the Via Bougonuovo Is 
the design centre, the second in 
the Via Durini houses adminis- 
tration. At weekends he may 
migrate to one of his three coun- 
try homes. Wherever Armani is, 
he works. Even on holiday he 
sketches designs. 


A rmani fell into fatoinn desig n 
"by accident". The son of the 
manager of a transport nrnnwmy 
in Piacenza, north-west of Milan 
he originally studied medicine. 
After dropping out of medical 
school be joined La Rtaascente, 
the Milan 4p[w r m i*"t stare, as a 
buyer. In 1975, after 10 years as a 

• PERSONAL RLE 

1834: Bora In Placaoza 
1955: Began medical school 
1957: Joined La Rfnascenla depart- 
ment store, MBan, as a buyer 
1964: Appointed as a designer far 
Cerruti me — a a r 
1970: Became a freelance des ig ner 
1975: fronted the Gtargto Armani 
design home wife Sergio Qateott 
1981: Launched Emporio Armani 
1994: Sergio GatootU died, Armani 
look solo c o ntrol of busbmos. 


designer for other companies, he 
set up his own business with Ser- 
gio Galeotti, a close friend. 

The first Giorgio Armani col- 
lection was sold from abasmnent 
- “a very well-designed base- 
mot” - beneath his home. It 
was an instant success. 

"The reason why everything 
happened so quickly, was that it 
was time for a change in fash- 
ion," be savs. "Fashion then had 
great mystique. Clothes were 
very elegant, but It was as if to 
look elegant you had to be 
uncomfortable. 1 * 


Industriekreditbank 
Reports 


Interim Results 
April 1 - December 31, 1987 


Industriekreditbank AG - Deutsche lndustriebank (1KB) is a 
private-sector commercial bank specializing in medium and 
long-term fixed-rate loans at up to ten years and longer The 
shareholders are institutions prominent m West Germany’s 
financial and business community. IKB’s clients compris e 
nearly 7,000 corporate borrowers - primarily medium-sized 
firms. The Bank arranges its facilities through its own 
medium and long-term bonds and notes - financial instru- 
ments which are considered highly attractive investments 
by institutional investors. 

A notable increase in loans to customers by DM 960 million 
highlights the first nine months of the current financial yeac 
The balance sheet total rose by a healthy DM L4 billion 
(7.7%) to DM 203 billion as of the end of the third quarter. 
Over the same nine- month period net interest income 
climbed to DM 204 million, 63 % above the 1986/87 interim 
results. The overall outlook for earnings for the financial 
year ending March 31. 1988. is favorable. 


Industriekreditbank AG 
Deutsche lndustriebank 

a 

Committed to Enterprise 



ivey figures 




Dec.31.W87 March 31.1987 

Change 

Assets 




Cash items and checks 

33.8 

693 

- 35.7 

Due from credit 




institutions 

33633 

33822 

+ 1813 

of which long-term 

(1,192.4) 

(894.0) 

<+ 298.4) 

Bonds 

8733 

666.9 

4- 206.6 

Other securities 

52 

117 

- 63 

Due from customers 

15,1263 

14,167.0 

+ 9593 

Of which long-term 

(14,7522) 

(13,718.1) 

(+1,034.1) 

Total Assets 

20257.7 

18,8142 

+14433 

Liabilities 




Due to credit institutions 6,655.1 

6,466.9 

+ 1883 

of which long-term 

(4,8583) 

(4,7503) 

(+1083) 

Due to other oeditois 

4,627.4 

4371.6 

+355.8 

of which long-term 

(43124) 

(4,149.6) 

(+3623) 

Bonds 

73003 

6,7693 

+8303 

of which long-term 

(63703) 

(5,6929) 

(+677.6) 

Share capital and reserves 745.5 

7453 

0.0 

Total liabilities 

20357.7 

18314.2 

+1.4433 


"My idea was simple: that 
clothes should fit in with people's 
lifestyles and that elegance need 
not necessarily involve dressing 
wp. The clothes th ?t I designed 
were elegant but they were also 
comfortable and easy to wear. 
They were the sort of clothes that 
people had been waiting for." 

The success of Armani’s first 
collection assured him of a place 
amnng the fawtiny International 
designers, ft coincided with 
the emergence of MBan as a cen- 
tre of design — and the advent of 
other Italian designers such as 


Karl-Theodor-Strasse 6 ■ HO. Box 1118 ■ CMQ00 Dusseldorf ■ Telephone 8221488 ■ Telex 8582791 
Berlin ■ Frankfurt ■ Hamburg • Munich • StuUgart * In Luxembourg: I KB International 


fljgnni Versace the Missonis 
- and marked a watershed in the 
development of the Kalian textile 
industry. 

In Ittdy there Is an exception- 
ally dose r app o rt between high 
fashion derigners and the gfant 
tex til e gro ups . The ifaifan tprtru 
industry traces its origin s to toe 
doth artisans who have flour- 
ished for centuries in the North- 
ern provinces. 

the postwar years, the 
Plan’s influx of US aid 
created a core of huge production 
plants. The modem tex til e indus- 
try gathered mamentnm in the 
1950s and 1960s. By the early 
19708 the Italian industry was 
firmly established as an impor- 
tant inte rn a t io n a l source of tex- 
tiles. AD it lacked was prestige. 

Whereas In other countries, 
textile manufacturers have 
tended to shy away from the 
ethereal world of the dtmigimr 
the Italians were shrewd enough 
to realise that a thriving domes- 
tic design centre could be of ines- 
timable benefit to their own bnsi- 


The textile giants of Italy have 
since put groat effort into forging 
production links with the Milan 
designers, frequently contribut- 
ing to promotional budgets and, 
in same cases. Investing directly 
in the design houses. 

As a result, the designers had 
access to the high-tech produc- 
tion plants and capital they 
needed to build up their busi- 
nesses. Meanwhile the Italian 
textile industry, basking in 
reflected glory, has gone from 


strength to strength. A company 
like Gruppo GFT in Turin - 
which manufactures for Armani, 
among many other designers — 
is now one of the largest ctothtag 
concerns in the world. 

A rmani is convinced that the 
textile industry’s contribution 
has been crodal to the success of 
the Milan ita ri g n at - K . "What hap- 
pened in Italy" he says, "is that 
the manufacturers realised Htaf 
to keen the Industry going they 
had to explore the innovative 
ideas and the talent of the design- 
ees aro und foran, 

"Ai the same time the design- 
ers realised that they needed to 
work with the industry. A 
designer can have great ideas, 

but thnno iitaw aw- imb1m<i with- 
out the right fahHr., ma n a fa ct u r- 
tag capability or good people to 
do the work. 

Tn Italy ifa dg np u imii manu- 
facturers have worked hand in 
hand: both moving in the same 
direction. It is tom pmtnpwiMp 
■which has been so successful" 

The Armani business grew 
steadily througho ut the 1970s and 
early 1980s. It opened boutiques 
in big cities both in Italy and.hr 
other countries; and negoti a ted 
licensing agreements to expand 
Into new fields, such as the per- 
fume it developed with Helena 
Rubenstein. 

But in 1984 Galeotti died. 
Armani lost not only his closest 
friend, but the linchpin of his 
business empi re, fihtii his rfpwth 
Galeotti had handled all the 
financial aspects of the fashion 
house, leaving Armani to concen- 
trate cm design. 

Armani, who inherited Gal- 
eotti’s half of the business cm his 
death, has since run the com- 
pany. "In the early days .it was 
very difficult," be says. *1 knew 
nothing about finance. But I am a 
possessive person and I Hke to be 
on top of t hin gs. I had to learn - 
very quickly. It was like cram- 
ming ten years of university Into 
a year." 

"Now I work with good finan- 
cial people and I enjoy It. My . 
creative work has also ben efi ted. 
Before, if anyone criticised my 
designs, I would suffer, really suf- 
fer. Now I have become more 
objective. I can even look at my 
work as if I was not the one who 
created ft." 

Over the next few years the 
main thrust of the business will 
be to continue the international’ 
development of the Giorgio 
Armani and Emporio collections. 
Last year nearly h alf o f the 
group’s turnover came from Italy, 
with a quarter coming from the 
US. For the future, Armani 
intends to develop the Giorgio 
Armani collection in Europe and 
the US and has just concluded 



negotiations for a joint venture 
in 

lire plaiM tor Empoirio, toe lei- 
surewear labeL are even more- 
ambitious. Armani sees it as. the 
banner for an International retail 
operation. "In the last four years 
Emporio has boomed," he says. 
"It has become an international 


interest" There is already a 
chain of Em p orio shops in Italy. 
The concept win now be expan- 
ded chiefly through franchis- 
ing - to create a chain of 70 
outlets elsewhere in Europe and 
TO in toe US. ... 

In the short term, at least 
Armani has no I ntention of relin- 


quishing his control off the bui 
ness, nor of beating a retre 
from the world of design. 

"I want the Giorgio Anna; 
house to become a legend," 1 
says, "It is not a legend yet T1 
business is a loose web. but ti 
cobweb is dosing. That is why 
still work so hard." 


A question of 



GEORGE Bernard Shaw once 
rebuffed an entreating friend 
who wanted the great man to 
reveal a secret by saying that 
while he implicitly trusted the 
friend, he could not be certain 
about all those people to whom 
the friend might be talking. 

That paradoxical Shavian 
remark does not appear to 
have crossed the mind of the 
Vice Chancellor, Sir Nicolas 
Browne-WUkinson, when he 
held in a judgment delivered 
on February 2g* that there was 
no reason why private informa- 
tion relating to sexual conduct 
could not properly be the sub- 
ject of a legally enforceable 
] duty of confidentiality, not just 

a gainst the gamilOUS confidant 


! but also the newspaper to 
1 whom toe information was 
leaked. 

The background to the law 
suit presented a domestically 
unattractive picture. A hus- 
band had killed his wife. His 
trial and conviction for man- 
slaughter attracted wide pub- 
licity, including information of 
a lesbian relationship between 
another woman and the hus- 
band’s wife, which was pub- 
lished In a newspaper. This 
revealed the other woman’s 
identity as the person whom 
the husband alleged he had 


surprised with Ins wife. That 
other woman had communi- 
cated the information in strict 
est confidence to someone who 
passed It on to a journalist and 
hence on to a national newspa- 
per. 

The attempt by the three 
recipients of the information 
(who woe said to have been in 
breach of confidence) to have 
the action struck out failed. 

Since the case will now go to 

trial, the issue of whether the 
circumstances in fact gave rise 
to an action for breach of confi- 
dence will still have finally to 
be determined. The argument 
that the law did not give rise to 
8 cause of actum was refected 
by the Vice-Chancellor. He said 
that it was legally incorrect to 
say that, in the absence of a 
legally enforceable contract or 
a preexisting relationship, 
such as employer-employee or 
doctor-patient, it was impossi- 
ble to construct a legally 
enforceable duty of confidence. 

The main argument centred 
around the sexual proclivities 
of the parties relative to the 
lesbian relationship. It was 
argued that the law did not 
protect such grossly immoral 
conduct But toe judge, who 
displays a keen awareness of 
contemporary social mores. 


and is himmTf the antithesis of 
the mythical English judge 
who Is said neither to know . 
nor appreciate little or any- 
thing of how ordinary people 
live their lives, was unwHltag 
to dub lesbianism as morally 
shocking. 

There is. toe judge said, no 
commonly-held view that sex- 
ual conduct of any kind 
between consenting adults In 
. private was grossly immoral. 
Such sexual conduct was enti- 
tled potentially, therefore, to 
some protection from prurient 
and prying newspapers. 

The judge acknowledges, that 
the case raises the fundamen- 
tal dash between the individ- . 
nal’s right not to have his pri- 
vacy invaded and the m&fia’s 
right to freedom of informa- 
tion. The intrusion into peo- 
ple's private lives was unpalat- 
able In the face of hungry and 
unscrupulous journalists. 

If the confidential informa- 
tion arises intrinsically out of a 
special relationship - such as 
employment (particularly in 
government service) or in a 
professional setting; such as 
giving information to a doctor 
or lawyer — the seal of- confi- 
dentiality should be univer- 
sally applied. If there is a leak, 
of any sort, toe individual 


should be allowed to pursue 
anyone into whose hands the 
information comes: subject 
always to the qualification that 
if there has been widespread 
dissemination the confidential- 
tty may have been irretrievably 
lost That Is the Spy catcher sit- 
uation, as decided by the Court 
of Appeal. 

But if the confidentiality 
arises solely from one Individ- 
ual confiding In another some 
piece of personal information, 
be should observe the Shavian 
maxim, that even toe most dis- 
creet of friends halve a nasty 
habfr of Jetting out a secret, 

often un wittingly. 

While ft might be right that 
the overtolkative should be 
curbed by the operation of the 
law, is there any good reason 
wh y toe recipient of leaked 
information, who is ~nM himarff 
-bound in confidence and Is not 
aware of the confidentiality 
attaching originally to the 
■information, should be legally 
bound- not to use the inform a- 
'tion? For the law to reach out 
.'and mumle the newshound in 
the circumstances is to extend 
•the brands of confidentiality 
too far;- If .individuals want to 
.keep their .personal, affairs 
under wraps, they should 
restrict the range ^f people to- 



JUSTINIAN 


• whom they reveal the si 
tons in their cupboards. 

The real vice that ex 
whereby the newspapers ofc 
and publish private info] 
tion for public ti tillation tu 
toe -spurious guise of pc 
interest or even matter 
interest to the public (whk 
a slightly different concept 
is the absence of any 1 

wrong 

In the absence of paxiiax 
tary action, toe courts wi 
be better employed in i 
stiuctiiig a cause of action 
those who have a right to h 
alone, rather than to dei 
. and thereby distort the 
province oi the law 
-tfalfty. 
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IT IS AN attractive idea - , a 


Europe in winch possession of a 
single plastic card will allow 
h o lde r s to get money tram elec- 
tronic dispensers from any num- 
ber of different banks or even go 
on cashless electronic shopping 
trips across the Continent 
That is the dream started lb 
years ago by a. senior British 
banker, Mr Geoffrey Benson, 
then chief executive of National 


1 

• S 


Cash cards 


Creating unity — but with a competitive edge 


BY WILLIAM DAWKINS IN BRUSSELS 


Smia&iagiy, perhaps, Spain is 


Westminster, in response to a one ofthe. most advanced in 
request from interpytinmi cat- Europe inthis respect; -offering 


leagues to look into possible widespread interchangeability, 
areas for co-operation between between Eurocards, Eurocheque 


European retail banks. 


cards and. Visa cards in both 


it has had a long and same- ATMs and Eftpos' -machines. In 
times difficult gestation / since most of. the rest of Earope, such 





then. Now, though,' it looks as If flexibility is patchy at best. . 
it will become reality early next Few doubt that the banks . will 

decade, thanks to a recent accord eventually sort ont the chaos, 
between org anisati ons represent- given that they do own Eurotani. 
ing 40 banking associations inJ7 V^ and Eurocheque. The card 
countries in the European Com- organisations ware set up in the 


munlty. S cand i na via, Anstriaand 1960s. to provide computerised 


Switzerland. They are members 
of the European Council for Pay- 


transactions, in response to 'the 
bails’ own shortage of expertise 


merits Systems (ECPS) and thtir tax .the field. .One -reason that fee 
accord marks an important step banks now mot change is that 


in internationalising retail bank- ■ they have, since..- developed their 


ing in Continental Europe. . -.. 
Yet the move has also touched 


own telecommunications skills 
enough to reduce their need to 


on old rivalries between Euro- have payments organisations to 
card, the credit, card payments handle retail customers’ needs: In 


system dominant in northern that sense; the accord is an asser- 
Europe, Eurocheque, which will tion of independence. 


share, parts of its By stem, and “As Img as bankers in Europe 


Visa, its predominantly southern want it to ha p p en ; it .will hap. 
European equivalent Their, com- pen," says Dr Ben van Eldik^he 
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puter networks, now used by the " co'nncfl’s.chainnah apd a director 
banks under strict conditions, of the big Dutch, co-operative 


would form fee heart of the i 
system, envisages the accord. 


bank, Rabobank. “There are 
times,' however, when-fee manag- 


First, though, the payment ers of fee payment cards do -not 
agencies must sort out justhow, appear to realise that it is not 

their system and- feat it isnlti- 

_ matdy owned by banks." 

The first step . . is to As his comments surest, a 

bort of ertremelysQnsitJve issues 
ensure conmatibility ha^tobe sorted out between fee 
3- banks, the cato companies, not. to 
— — — — mention -the. Brussels- stdhofitied. 

if they get Involved at all, they brioreEC- citiaais canmekftcartr 


The first step . . is to 
ensure compatibility 


each other's cards, ff they refhsed 
to join, the banks .woqld have to 
set up their own, bilateral art- 
works .between, the ; 15,000 
imtnfthfn owned by fly Council’s 
members, a process which would 
Bet completion of the foil pro- 
gramme back several years. 

- Other, sensitive questions yet 
to be : tackled* toctade the card 

wit np imW MwJMy , feotr tOdlDi- 


cal compatibility and the f u t ur e 
of their fee stru c ture s. Far one 
feiwg , the Council envisages that 
fee payment cards of the future 
will carry their own recognition 
symbols to reflect the fact that 
they will offer different services 
special to the banks involved. TO 
mark their membership of the 
accord, there will also be a sim- 
ple Joint lego. 


What then happens to the cus- 
tomary Visa or Eurocard signs 
will have to be sorted oat individ- 
ually between the card compa- 
nies and their individual hank 
members. Those discussions win 
not be easy if fee experience of 
the US payments company Mas- 
tercard wife its member banks - 
in a aimiiar accord — is any 
guide. Then there is the problem 


of how to integrate Visa's system 
cf routing all European payments 
through one computer centre in 
London with the Eurocard sys- 
tem of running electronic fund 
transfers between man; local 
processing milts. 

Another complication is that 
tiie payment companies run two 
quite different zee structures. 
Typically, some of the costs of 
processing Visa and ■ Eurocards 
are borne by retailers, whose fee 
is shared between fee local bank 
accepting the payments - or 
acquiring b»«k in industry jar- 
gon — and the hw»k issuing the 
card. Yet retailers pay nothing 
for accepting Eurocheques, also 
envisaged as part of the new 
arrangement 

The result is that shop-keeping 
organisations are worried that 
they might end up paying more 
an room as a result of fee deal, 
while Visa and Eurocard are anx- 
ious about seeing fee structures 
eroded. “At the moment we cant 
see clearly how to solve feat one. 
We have, however, agreed not to 
discriminate between cards," 
says Dr van EUDk. 

On a political level, the big 
conundrum is how to cooperate 
without facing foul of EC rules 
against any kind of commercial 
agreement distorting free compe- 
tition. That is why the Council is 
apply in g to Brussels for exemp- 


tion from competition roles, 
allowed when “cartels" are set up 
to help consumers and generally 
work tor the EC's benefit 

“The aim is to have co-opera- 
tion cm payments networks, hut 
fierce competition at the level of 
services we provide,” says Dr van 
Eldik. “We want to keep what Is 
done centrally to a minimum." 

Even 90, consumer and retail- 
ers’ organisations axe still wor- 


There will also be a 
simple joint logo 


ried, judging by the tone of their 
letters both to the council and to 
fee Commission authorities. 
Although the accord says hank*? 
will remain free to charge what 
they like tor card services, it does 
signify less competition in deter- 
mining interbank fees. 

However, Commission officials 
broadly support fee idea of the 
accord - even if they are keep- 


ing in close touch with the Coun- 
cil on many erf the details. It does, 
after all, dovetail neatly wife 
Commission legislation in the 
pipeline to set common technical 
standards for Eftpos and ATM 
terminals. 

Brussels has also produced a 
code of conduct on how banks 


should give fair treatment to 
retailers accepting their credit 
cards, and is working on separate 
consumer protection rules for 
card holders. 

Finally, there is the issue of 
whether or not the accord will 
accommodate Diners Card and 
American Express, the rival US 
card services and among the 
plan's most strident critics. Nei- 
ther has yet been invited to take 
part, because as non-members of 

Visa and Eurocard, they have not 
contributed to the building of 
their respective networks. This is 
one reason why American 
Express is trying to persuade the 
Commission to scotch fee accord 
under EC competition rules. 

ECPS officials do not exclude 
allowing fee US payment compa- 
nies to join, but the price they 
will have to pay cannot be fixed 
until all the other imponderables 
have been settled. 

Looking even further ahead, 
the accord invites new questions 
for national banking authorities. 
For one, fee potential it offers for 
fee EC's 320m citizens to make 
unrestricted personal payments 
across boundaries could compli- 
cate national attempts at mone- 
tary and exchange rate control. 

Then there is the regulatory 
problem of how national authori- 
ties are to monitor the risk that 
banking disasters - whether 
they result from customer fraud, 
overtrading or bad debts - could 
cross boundaries wife dangerous 
rapidity thanks to fee scope for 
fast and anonymous payments 
fee accord would bring: “Those 
aren't primarily our problems,” 
says a Council official. “But we 
are making damned sure that 
regulatory authorities are being 
kept up to date." 


will adjust their fee structure and payments freely across -the Com- 
technology to allow foil compati- m unity. Indeed the 


bility. None of fee payments changes needed - mostly adjust- 
organisations is yet directly meats' to fee software 1 . Jinking 


involved in the accord - which ATMs and I 
at the moment is between hank* international 
only - though they do have to bank bran 
observer status. of fee challez 

At the same time, the CoundPs - The most 


ATMs and Eftpos machines via 
international pa y me n t networks : 
to bank branches - are the least 
of the challenges that lie ahead. 

- The most pressing practical 
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, 


attempts to bring the bankers, problem is what role the card 
together has shown how trying to organisations wifi get under 


create a genuine single European deal. It has had to he modified 
market can sometimes risk dia- several times- during th& -18 


totting free competition. 


months since its formation. ,TM* 


For that reason, the E ur ope an has been to quell fee feara tf 
Commission - normally keen to banks belonging to- the Visa net- 


push forward the internal market work that the show would be 
by tbe Eps 1992 iteaflttwtt — is dominated by Eurocard 'and 


If your systems don't meet your 
expectations, call in CMG. 


keeping, a close watch on the Eurocheque, the leading mem* 
banks' plans, to ensure that they bos of which helped :to shape 


do not end up creating a cartel to early versions of tbe agreement 


customers’ disadvantage. 


Eurocheque's strong links wife 


The first step of the accord is innovative German banks prt>r 
to ensure co mp atibility between voked fears .from smaller council 


cash, cards -as used in automatic members — strongly rebuffed by 
teller machines (ATMs) within Dr van Blrfflr - that the accord 


the next three years. The plan is could give Deutsche Bank an 
to extend the arrangement for unwelcome o pportun ity to extend 


cards as used to buy goods in' its power across Europe. While 
shops operating Electronic Funds Mr van gidflc and hfa 


Transfer at the Faint-of Sale (Eft- swear it is “highly likely” £ 
pas) machines. But that will take Visa, Eurocard and Eurocheque 


up to two more years to complete- -will make their networks xviQ- 
because the fees are more cotopli- . .able to “the new arrangement. 


cated and fraud is harder to beat there is still a chance that they 


in Eftpos networks. 

Most major card organisations 


might decide to stay out. 

Their role would be to. link 


already make their cards useable their two payment networks so 
abroad. The problem is feat it is feat the 20.000 or so bank-owned 


not always possible to use the ATMs in tbe Eurocheque and 


same card in different machines Visa n e t w or k s could all accept 
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NUM votes 
to end 
ban on 
overtime 


North-east tarns investors 
away as factories ran oat 


BY IAN HAMB.TQW FAZEY, BOfiTHEHM CO BR EBPOWOBfT 


By John Oapfwr, Labor Staff 

MEMBERS of the National 
Union of Mineworkers have 

voted hy a 58 per cent m ajority 

to eali off a ban on overtime 
coal production Imposed on 
September 21 in protest at 
British Goal's introduction of a 
new disciplinary code. 

The move, which may dear 
the way for negotiations with 
the corporation an a variety of 
Issues including pay. Is Uhdy 
to be seen as a setback tor Mr 

Arthur ScargUl, NUM presi- 
dent, who had argued that the 
ban should remain in for ce. 

The ban, which miners voted 
by 34,979 to 25,016 to abandon, 
was widely acknowledged to 
have had little effect. Areas 
sncfa ns Sooth Wales ori gina lly 
supported it, but have more 
recently called for It to be 


Only three of the NUM’s 
areas - Nottinghamshire, 
South Derbyshire and Scotland 
- voted to continue the ban. 
Lecestershlre (77 pec cent) and 
North Wales (76 per cent), 
voted most strongly against 
w B ith n i t ng l biiJ flia key York- 
shire coalfield was also against 
by 54 per cent. 

Mr ScargOl said test night 
that the vote came as "no sur- 
prise,” bearing in mind that 
many NUM areas that had 
advocated the ban had been 
leading a campaign to aba n do n 

I m ln glH al arffam. 

He a«M the vote should not 
be seen as aqnleseence to the 
disciplinar y code. Miners had 
voted against continuing the 
action because they were 
"ft na irated and angry” that it 
was ineffective - in some 
areas having "no effect what- 
soever." 

British Coal withheld last 
year's 48 per cent pay increase 
awarded to members of the 
Union of Democratic Misers 
from pits where the NUM Is In 
a majority in an effort to force 
an end to the overtime ban. 
The UDB1 was formed as a 
breakaway union from the 
NUM following the 1984-85 
miners’ strike. 

Mr ScarglQ said the corpora- 
tion should now enter talks 
"without strings" on a sepa- 
rate NUM pay rise. K it did 


NORTH-EAST England, one of 
Europe's unemployment black- 
spots, has run out of factory 
space for Inward investors or 
existing businesses which want 

to expand f VimpflTvitti wanting tn 
bring jobs Into the region are . 
being turned away, despite unem- 
ployment rates ranging between 
12 4 dd more than 20 per cent. 

A West German company is- 
fi ghting an English business for 
the last sizeable factory in 
County Durham. Each project 
would create 100 jobs. Last week 
anther would-be incomer was 
toW there was no room In the 
coastal town of Hartlepool, where 
male unemployment is the 
region's highest at 268 per cent 
The investor is going elswfcere. 

Mr Alan Humble, director of 
Hartlepool Enterprise Agency, 
said yesterday: -All the work 
being done tet attract inward 
investment is going to waste. 
Last week we turned away some- 
one we had been working on for 
nearly 18 months. We hoped 
something would torn up but in 
the end we had to say we were 
toll, despite having more than 
8800 unemployed." . 

There remain a few factories in 
the region' of less than 6800 sq ft, 
but there Is a critical shortage of 
those between 10800 and 50,000 
sq ft At an average ratio of three 

to four jobs to every 1,000 sq ft of 
factory space, it is widely 


believed that the region may 
soon lose thousands of jobs to 
other areas with avaSabls space. 

With the two new towns in the 
region* Washington and Aydiffe- 
Feteriee, now rang wound up, 
and under tight ponttaL of local 
authority spending, responsible - 
tty for budding new, advanced 
factories has fallen almost 
entirely on English Estates 
North,' die Government's agency. 

ft tod is canstedned by tight 

sumdinu Hmffg *nite year's celt 
ing of £20qi has been' speftl and 
£13. 5m is available for 1988-89. 
There is little private sectorspec- 
nlatira braiding because English 
Estates bias deliberately kept 
rents low for years to help 
inward investment. 

M r Lfg fffP Mt1in i chief mpthw 

of Durham Development Com- 
pany, said: "The new towns built 
300800 sq. ft a year, 60 per cent of 
our new space. Demand is twice 
what Enghsh Esates can de&var. 

- ^Having taken 'away regional 
development grants, the least 
that Government can do is to 
encourage the momentum we 
have Iqt ensuring that we can 
meet the demand which we tan 
continuing to create.” . 

Current rents are under £2 per 
sq ft English Estates thinks -a 
rise to £280 would help attract 
private sector builders, but the 
Durham Development Company, 
reckons that £3 per sq ft is the 


mtnimnrn needed to give p rivat e 

h nfldar B cflttefoq fpry yiatonw. 

The factories shortage is so 
acute that there is pot even 
enough pf a market for market 
fotces to operate and forts rents 
higher. Development agencies 
foar that the interval before pew 
1 factories can be built will hit 
demand in the area, damaging 
. tfig mn»KM|imn seeded to sustain 
what is seen as a fragile eco- 
nomic recovery. . _ . 

Mr Jhn Wilson* planning 
officer for County Durham, gate- 
."Two companies, one bum else- 
where in UK the other from West 
Germany, are competing for 
same factory and one will lose. 
Someone else has asked for 40800 
sq ft which we cant provide.” 

Mr Jefftey. Clayton, deputy 


fill 
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Inner city campaign v 

to be launched with 
private sector theme f . 


BY RALPH AlWNS AMD FfETER RDOELL 


Estates North, said: "We have 
just had a record -week fiwtnqul- 
zjeq. Demand Is running 20 per 
cent abend of test vear. Rente are 
limply to rise, but only when 
tone are buOdttigB available." 

The north east has to rely on 
new bunding because tts disap- 
pearing traditional industries - 
coal, steel, shipbuilding and 
heavy pnatmvnntr — could not 
'by their nature create a stock off 

u miwiihte j nifliHng a, ipiHlw Hw 

textile industries of Lancashire 
qnd Yorkshire which bequeathed 
large mflla. Durham's legacy, for 
: examule. was 11D nits 

land their atiamtant slag heaps.’ 


Cartel curbs to be strengthened 


BYDAVD CHURCHHJL 


not, a epedal unfon conference 
should be called to consider 
taking stronger Industrial 
action over pay. 


SIR GORDON BOBBIE, the direc- 
tor general of fair trading; Is to 
be given broad new powers to 
hraBBtigate suspected price-fixing 
and other restrictive business 
cartels. 

The powers win be backed by 
tough new penalties, including 

Ug tines «w«l jwadWn priwm mm. 

tences, for companies carrying, 
oat anticomp etitiv e practices. 

The moves are expected to be 
announced tomorrow by Lord 
Young, the Trade and Industry 
Secretary, in a Green Paper (dis- 
cussion document) following a 
Government review of of compe- 
tition policy begun in 1986. 

The document recommends a 
«nnpig*g overhaul of the more 
than SO-year-dd legislation on 
re stri c ti ve business cartels. 

This legislation, it says, is inef- 
fective in uncovering restrictive 
trade agreements and - does not- 


deter companies from forming 
cartels. 

A tnatn w eakness of the exist- 
ing laws are the restrictions 
an investigations by tire 
Director General. He can take 
action against suspected cartels 
only if presente d with firm evi- 
dence. Usually, this evidence 
comes from a dignmlled party to 
the re st rictive agreement who 
decides to reveal the deaL 

Only then can the Director 
General investigate a suspected 
cartel and start legal action in 
the Restrictive Trade Practices 
Court. 

The powers to be made avail- 
able to Sir Gordon will enable bis 
afflrfari* to investigate s us pected 
cartels without their first having 
to obtain firm evidence that a 
cartel exists. 

They are also likely to be 
granted powers of search and 


nentry at present available to 
European Commission competl- 
tiontnspectors. 

'. The proposed legislation to 
replace the existing Restictive 
Trade Practices Acts will prohibit 
almost all agreements betw een. 
c cunpanlBB mfohpfr lisvc antLcam* 


WIDE-RANGING Government 
pipTiB fop rejunvenating Britain's 
inner cities will be unveiled later 
this morning by Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, the Prime Minister, 
and senior ministers in London 
and provincial press conferences. 

A glossy brochure called 
Action for -Cities will draw 
together announcements by sev- 
eral Government departments 
with an emphasis on harnessing 
private s ector foods and entre- 
preneurs. 

The document and associ ate d 

marketing «"»p 9 t gn will high- 
light developments in existing 
inner city programmes and 
include a few new ideas, rather 
than announce any substantial 
change in poHcy direction or rise 
in winding. There is to be no 
White Paper (policy document), 
nor was any formal Government 
statement to Partiament pfanmifl 
last night 

The opposition Labour Party 
launched a preemptive attack on 
the campaign. Mr Roy Hattexsley, 
tts denote leader. mW that the 
need to relaunch plans for the 
inner cities showed “the Govern- 
matt has foiled them. Tire ragbag 
of worn out ideas that Mrs 
Thatcher is likely to launch 
shown that she: will continue to 
fail fta f ffiMr cities." 

'• Government departments have 
been asked to co-ordinate a num- 
ber of announcements already in 

Tbffi rmrfrn g n mrmwnnpntB will 
be of further Urban Development 
Corporations, one in Sheffield 
and the other in the Manchester 
area, with an extension of the 
boundaries erf some existing ones. 
These corporations, created 


under Mrs Thatcher’s govern- 
ment, operate distinctly from 
foc al authorities *nd aim to stim- 
ulate economic growth in 
depressed areas by pumppriming 
private sector fonos. 

There will also be confirmation 
of a girth (Sty Technology Col- 
lege in Middlesbrough, in the 
north-east, details of the pro- 
posed housing action trusts tak- 
ing over some council estates, 
improved road links and a Hone 
Office initiative on crime preven- 
tion, notably in inner rity hous- 
ing estates. 

Greater efforts are also to be 
made to use derelict land 
through an extension of the am- 
rent register of local authority 
property. 

The Government is also likely 
to back so-called education Com- 
pacts, possibly includin g grants 
towards launch costs. The 
srinHme alms to provide jobs with 
focal employers for school leavers 
who meet personal targets. 

The Prime Minister is likely to 
em phasis e the role of entrepre- 
neurship in reviving Inner dries. 
Action for (Sties will give more 
responsibility to local enterprise 
q gifTirifta as vehicles for bringing 
private sector money into 
depressed areas. 

The plan was prepa re d by tire 
Cabinet Office and includes pro- 
jects from the Home Office ami 
Departments of Trade and Indus- 
try, Education, Employment , , 
Transport and Environment 
' Among the details which have 
already emerged are those for a 
joint organisation formed by u of 
Britain’s biggest construction 
companies to invest In big inner 
city projects. 


The Government behoves that 
by concentrating an tire effects of 
such ^ w wwnilfr wtlwr than the 
form they take, the new law will 
•eic l ud e tire many innocuous 
agreements which are caught 
ondra- the present legislation. 

All agreement* between two 
parties which at present contain 
any restrictions on thefr freedom 
of action fell within tire scope of 
tire legislation. 

Legislation following dfscua- 
sfoa of tire Green Paper proposals 
la expected later this year or 
eariyln 1989. 


Publicist Young spurs big 
rise in advertising budget 


BY PETER RIDDELL, POLITICAL EDITOR 

LORD YOUNG, Trade and Indus- in the previous five years com- 


try Secsetary has emerged as a Uned. 


major benefector of the advertis- 


imd as 


of the advertis- Lend Young is an unashamed 
apologist for getting his message 
meat Secretary across. "Government pro- 
Inctostry Secre- grammes are like cornflakes,” he 


tety rince test' June, tire advertis- has said. "If they are not mar- 
ine budgets of his departments keted they win not selL" 


have rocketed, and are set to rise 
fiurther. 


His enthusiasm for advertising 
is credited within Whitehall as 


The Department ef Trade and being mainly responsible for a 
Industry eqrecte to spend O&Sni fourfold rise in Government 
oil advertising and promotion spending on promotion in three 
tipis firan«4*i year-— as-mnch as years to aroun d £18Qm. 


AV should be more than 
faithful sight and sound reproduction. 
Ideally, it also creates drama 
and ambience. 




7'? 1 — — * 


Digital technology (the convsrsioriafcdn-, 
ventionaJ signals into computerized zeros 
and ones) has ted to a remarkable prolifera- 
tion of audiovisual uses — in TV, for example, 
for more diversified and sophisficated pro-, 
gramming and information services acces- 
sible through computer connections or 
videotex terminate. And this is only the 
beginning. 


HHachPs scientists and engineers are - 
using digital applications such as fame 
memory to develop Improved Definition TV, 
IDTV will greatly jniprcMe picture quality with- 
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StCCl hilltS ;^OStallHlioil Richard, Waters continues a Budget series by studying the implications of extending VAT 


0r th e( at necessity 


fears call for 
mam office 


Younger Nigel’s favourite taxation option 


new 


BY PETER MffiELJL, POLITICAL EfinttR 

MR DAVID STEEL, the Interim -\r.\7. 
joint leader of the new Social and < -y *v 
Liberal Democrats, yesterday t:j -m 
gave a further hint that some- 
body else should take on the lead- >«!> 
ersbip of the party. However, 
continuing his recent ambiguous W&&, 
stance, he said many people were X|j| 
still urging him to stay on. wmm 

Mr Steel was speaking ahead of 
today's meeting of the party's * S W . 
interim executive which will wjafe 
decide the timing of the leader- 
ship contest • 

During an interview on FTVs ' /*•.*?* 
Weekend World, be said the con- 
test could take {dace in July or gga-v 
October, though he personnahy U 
favoured July because he did not 


By DmidIMmas 

/THE MONOPOLIES and Merg- 




want a Leadership contest going 
on month after month. He will 
not .disclose until after the local 
elections in May whether he will 
be a candidate. 

“I have said all along, from last 
autumn, that there is an obvious 
wisdom in a new party and a new 
movement having a new leader. 
Obviously it will take a little 
time to get used to such an idea,** 
Mr Steel argued. 

He said, however, that there 
were still “colleagues and influ- 
ential people in the party who 
told him he should stay on." . 

He argued that the leadership 
was not the angle most impor- 
tant issne for the new. party, 
since it wonld be a movement 
that did not depend only on one 
person, but on a team approach. 
He added that whatever he 
decided he would be standing 
again at the next general election 
and would be part of the new 
team. 

Close colleagues believe the 
odds are that Mr Steel will not 


David Steel: will deckle after 
May's local elections 

stand for the leadership, though 
he is open to persuasion. .This 
contrasts with his position at the 
beginning of the' year' before all 
the furore over the joint leaders’ 
policy . proposals . - now known . 
as the “dead parrot? document - 
when the . odds were that, he 
would stand. 

The national committee of - the 
continuing SDP under. Dir David 
Owen will meet tomorrow for the 
first time to fill' vacancies, con- 
firm Mr John Cartwright as pres- 
ident and approve , a budget of 
£lm for the coming year. 

A Harris Research -polUn yes- 
terday'sObservermakesMr Steel 
the overwhelming favourite of 
voters to lead the new party, 
with 39 per cent - hadting him. 
agai nst 7 per cent for -Mrs Shirley 
Williams and 4 percent for Mr 
Paddy Ashdown, his most likely 
successor. 


. uiose colleagues Deueve tue raoay Asnaown, ms most usei 

;|^ Sptirjj. °dds are that Mr Steel will not successor. 1 - • , 

sin” bud; Waldheim war admission 


DR KURT WALDHEIM, the Aus- 
trian President, yesterday admit- 
ted that he knew about the inter- 
rogation in 1943 of six British 
commandos who were later exe- 
cuted by the Nazis, but said he 
had “a clean conscience." 

During an interview on Chan- 
nel Four's The World this Week. 
President Waldheim admitted 
that, while he was not involved 
in the interrogation of the com- 
mandos, he knew about it, but 
did nothing personally. 


Afterwards, Mir Robert Rhodes 
James. Conservative MP for Cam- 
bridge, who is leafing the West- 
minster camp ai g n over Dr Wald- 
heim's record, described the 
interview as “evasive smoke- 
screen stuff, lies and whoppers." 

Dr Waldheim said. “1 have not 
done anything wrong. I was shar- 
ing the fate of hundreds , of thou- 
sands of Austrians who were 
drafted into tin German Army. I 
came from a family persecuted 
by the Nazis.” ■ ■ ■ ■ 


tp recojnmend that the Post 
Office '8ho)Bld^ carry out an 
extensive programme of cost 
. savings at its . main post 
‘ . offices. ' 

' The commission is approach- 
ing the final stages of an 

inpbty into the . Efficiency of 
the ; Post. Office’s .1,500 main., 
post offices^ the terms of refer- 
ence of which were announced 
in November. 

. The Union -of Communica- 
tion Workers, the main postal 
ntrin^ Inn thit'lhe canunfs- 
rfon’s 'report- wflThe used by 
;'.the Post Office ps justification 
Cor dowi aradfei;: unto half the 
main office* Into sub-post 

■ offices. 

The counnhaton, . which has 
met both' the man and the 
' Post Office In the past week, is 
understood - to have centred 
much of Its inquiry on the cost 
difference between the largest 
post offices, known as crown 

■ offices; and sub-post offices 
which are mn an n franchise 
basis by : sohpostmasters who 

employ ; their own, often 
part-time, labour. , - 

f TheUCW.ta its evidence to 
. the commisskm, concedes that . 
at first - sight- the average 
hourly cost for sub-post office 
staff .appears to be £240. This 
compares wtth£&13 for- crown, 
office staff?' 

However, thrunkm argues 
that flu cost difference virtu- 
ally disappears when allow- 
ance is taken of Mrfiten factors, 
such as. the amount of time 
spent by sub-post office staff 
on . boah^ unconnected with 

the Post Office- 

Informal discussion* have 
already rheien held between the 
rahm.and Post Office manage- 
ment, which told the onion the 
most radteaLoptionwould be 
to downgrade' half the main 
offices.. 

This would put an end to the 
txnion’s TOle in those offices 
and allow nmch more flexible i 
use of labour. 

Mr Rrwfai Dudley, flie anion's 
tfficen jespo ns flxle for count- 
ers, said that such a pro- 
gramme, whftdt.he estimated 
could affect up to MOO work- 
era, might remit in an indue- , 
trial action ballot across the 
entire counter service. 


A FAVOURITE tag-reforming 
notion of the younger Mr Nigel 
Lawson, and one which has been 
bfcried tmderthe deluge of com- 
ment about personal tax reform, 
was that the burden of tax should 
pass from income to spending. 

- There are signs that tt is an 
idea whose- time may be coming 
around aTthmig h immedi- 

ate political pressures are likely 
to slow the pace of reform. 

The Chancellor’s preference fin; 
a tax on spending was most 
forcefully expressed in 1984, 
when value added tax was 
extended to building, alterations 
and' hot takeaway food. 

Seducing some of the tax bur- 
den on income and applying it 
evenly across a wider range of 
goods increased consumer choice, 
he said. - 

The following year saw a brake 
put on VAT with the announce- 
ment that it wonld not be 
ex te n d ed farther muter the exist- 
ing Government As a result 30 
per cent of consumer spending in 
the UK stiB attracts a zero rate of 
VAT, a higher proportion than in 
any other European Community 
country. 

However, various lobby groups, 
in particular those representing 
book, magazine and newspaper 
publ&hers, are taking the threat 
of VAT seriously a eam. 

The extension of VAT is likely 
to receive a boost from two 
recent European Court of Justice 
rulings, one provisional and one 
final, requiring the imposition of 
VAT in zero-rated areas. Those 
rulings were 'prompted by the 
UK’s failure to implement the EC 


sixth d i rect iv e mi VAT. 

The Chancellor is under pres- 
sure not to extend VAT further. 
The Government has committed 
itself to keeping fuel, food and 
children's clothes and shoes 
VAT-free, putting it at odds with 
the commission’s proposals to 
bring VAT rates in different 
European countries into line. 

With a political battle of wills 
brewing, almost any extension of 
VAT will create the impression 
that the UK has surrendered sov- 
ereignty on tax matters to 
Europe. 

An exception could be books, 
newspapers and periodical*. In 
spite of constant prodding, the 
Government has avoided any 
commitment to keeping the 
printed word out of the VAT net 

That ominous silence has 
many in the industry worried, 
giving rise to a campaign almost 
sb extensive as the publishers' 
successful 1983 fight against 
VAT. 

Of the two Court of Justice 
judgments, only one. concerning 
spectacles, ha* been finalised. 
Imposing VAT on the dispensing 
of spectacles will not have a 
great effect. It will cost consum- 
ers an extra 3 per cent or 4 per 
cent on the cost of glasses, or 
225m. In all, since lenses and 
frames already attract the tax. 

The second, provisional judg- 
ment, delivered by the court’s 
advocate general at the end of 
last year, covers new commercial 
and industrial buildings and a 
range of other services to busi- 
nesses, including gas, electricity, 
water and sewerage. That will 





raise an extra 2350m, says the 
Treasury. . 

Those estimates assume VAT 
at the current rate of 15 per cent 
- a fair bet given the Govern- 
ment's preference since 1979 for 
the administrative ease of a sin- 
gle rate. 

The court’s final ruling on 
commercial buildings, expected 
in May or June, will follow the 
preliminary judgment, if past 
experience is any guide. 

That judgment straddles the 
Finance Act process, which 
wiairwR it unlikely that the Chan- 
cellor will announce a change in 
his Budget speech. 

However, Customs and Excise 
Is said to be working on draft 
legislation, and the construction 
and property developement 
industries are talking about 
when, not if, VAT will be 
imposed. 

Their main fear is that a 


change will be introduced late in 
the finance Bill process, giving 
too little time to discuss the com- 
plexities of transitional arrange- 
ments and concessions. 

Most companies would not suf- 
fer if new commercial buildings 
were taxed. They would simply 
set the VAT they pay (known as 
input tax) against VAT they 
receive on their own sales (out- 
put tax). 

The net effect on the Exche- 
quer, consumers and industry 
would be neutral: only the sys- 
tem of collection would change. 

The £350m bill would he picked 
up by companies involved in 
financial services, education, 
health or land. Their sales are 
classified as exempt supplies, 
meaning that they cannot charge 
VAT. Any input VAT they pay 
sticks with them, rather than 
being passed on to the consumer. 

Property developers and Insti- 
tutional investors are potentially 
the biggest single losers. They 
would pay VAT on new buddings 
hut then be unable to charge 
VAT themselves on rents or 


Estimates erf what they would 
pay vary, but the Building 
Employers Confederation 
believes developers would pay 
about half of the 2350m. 

There may be a let-out Under 
the sixth directive, member 
states are allowed to give suppli- 
ers the right to opt into the tax 
system. Taking this “option to 
tax,” as it is known, would allow 
developers to pass on VAT 
through rents, or by adding it to 
buildings they resell. 


The development lobbyists 
claim that would be cho pper for 
their customers. If they were 
unable to pass on the VAT bur- 
den (which most customers 
would be ahle to recover), they 
would simply charge more. Cus- 
tomers would not be able to 
recover this extra cost. 

The National Health Service 
and local education authorities 
would face other problems over 
VAT on new buildings. The cost 
to them and other public-sector 
buyers is estimated at about 
£200m a year by the Building 
Employers Confederation. 

Meanwhile, bargaining is going 
on over the transitional arrange- 
ments. Developers and VAT-ex- 
empt industries are concerned 
that the overnight introduction 
of VAT at 15 per cent on uncom- 
pleted buildings would wreak 
havoc with their budgets. 

Less likely in this year's 
Finance Act, but still widely 
feared in the industry, is the 
extension of VAT to newspapers, 
magazines and books. 

The Treasury estimates that 
VAT on the printed word would 
yield £515m. The higher cover 
prices would wipe 2287m, or 72 
per cent, off total annual sales of 
£3.7bn, it says. Those figures are 
almost identical to those arrived 
at by the publishing industry. 

Even if it is avoided this year, 
VAT on publications could be 
looming in the future. Publica- 
tions are among the Items that 
the EC wants to see taxed at 
between 4 per cent and 9 per cent 
by 1992, as part of its harmonisa- 
tion rules. 


Radical tax reform ‘possible 9 


BY 8MON HOLBERTON 

MR NIGEL LAWSON, the Chan- 
cellor. can bring in a Budget next 
Tuesday that represents a radical* 
reform of personal tax and is fis- 
cally responsible, according to - 
City predictions of what chang wi 
the Budget could propose. 

Mr Gavyn Davies, chief econo- 
mist of Goldman Sachs, the US 
securities company, suggests the 
Chancellor could abolish the 
higher rates of tax completely 
and create a single tax rate of 28p 
in the pound. 

Mr Glenn Davies and Mr 
Andrew. Smith, economists at 
CL- Alexanders Laing & Crtrick- 
shank, agree that the basic rate 
will be cut by only lp, but sug- 
gest the higher rate tax band be 
simplified and tax charged at 3S 
per cent, 45 and 50 per cent . 


Alexanders also suggests the 
Chancellor could afford tax cuts 
of £4£bn and still achieve a pub- 
lic sector borrowing requirement 
surplus of about £25bn. 

Mr Davies said Mr Lawson 
could introduce partially trans- 
ferable allowances between 
spouses as part of a major reform 
of taxation, which would cost less 
than £3bn in net tax cuts. He 
could also lower company tax by 
lp to 35 per cent and tax interest 
and dividends at that rate, 
thereby introducing greater “neu- 
trality" into the company tax sys- 
tem. 

To pay for these reforms, the 
Chancellor could abolish the ceil- 
ing on employees' nutinnai insur- 
ance contributions; raise customs 
and excise duties; widen the 


value added tax base; and tax 
employee benefits, such as com- 
pany cars. He could also tax pen- 
sion fund Incomes. 

The Chancellor could do all 
fhht against an lrergrtain macro- 
economic background, where the 
need exists to err on the side of 
caution in framing the Budget 

Tax cuts of less than £3bn 
would be less than the roughly 
£4bn required to leave the fiscal 
stance neutral between 1987-88 
and 1988-89, he says. Also, such a 
Budget would leave the public 
sector borrowing requirement 
negative by £lbn or more. 

Mr Davies said the Cihanrpllnr 
could live with the political prob- 
lems created by removing the 
national insurance contributions 
cefling and opt for radical reform. 


Textile groups seek curb 
on ‘unfair’ trading 


BY ALICE RAWSTHORN 

TACKLING unfair trading prac- 
tices in the textile industry 
should be at the top of the Gov- 
ernment's agenda in the current 
round of international trade 
negotiations, according to a 
group of British manufacturers. 

Three Industry bodies today 
map out their priorities for Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade negotiations which wfll lay 
foundations for the international 
trading of textiles into the next 
decade. The three bodies are the 
British Clothing Industry Associ- 
ation, British Textile Confedera- 
tion and Knitting Industries Fed- 
eration. 

The joint papa* they publish 
today calls for effective action 


against unfair trade practices 
such as design counterfeiting and 
dumping in which imported 
goods are sold in Britain for less 
than in the country of origin. 

It also highlight* the problem 
of “excessive” tariff barriers 
imposed by other countries. 
There are examples of countries 
levying tariffs of more than 100 
per cent on textile imports. 

The paper «»n« for stricter con- 
trols on the activities of countries 
like Brazil and South Korea. The 
industry bodies complain that 
these economies have developed 
sophisticated textile industries, 
yet still claim the protected sta- 
tus of newly industrialised coun- 
tries. 




Bounce a few ideas off the chaps across the v 


Fourteen communications satel- 
lites. 63 international and inter- 
continentataables.; . . . .... . 


Together they give you access 
to a worldwide intelligent network. 

It can help you deal with your 
people on the other side ofthe world 
as easily as you do with those atthe 


other end of the office. 


And whatever form your ideas 
take, we have the flexibility to help 
. you showthemin their best Bght 
•We can despatch documents 
'and diagrams around the worid in 


minutes flat 


VWe can connect your computer 
tbothersaroundthe globe, transfer- 
jrig even the most complex data in 


'seconds, intact 

:; r f’Wfe : can help you argue your 


. case personally, even though you 
cariito there in person. 

V We can even help you make 
' yourself understood in languages 
youdon't understand. 

^ ■ In fact however you use your 
.international telecommunications, 
the chances are, we can help you 
iise them more efficiently. 

- : After alt we have all the right 


connections. 


For more information, cafl 0800 


British 

TELECOM 


International 
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CBI chiefs angry 
over rejection of 
rate 



KY TOCHAHD CVAMS 

iNFEDERATION OF British 
lustry leaders are angry that 
4r rales iribrm proposals have 
hi rejected by me Government, 
geSy oti h «» grounds that they 
re submitted too late. 

Hhey argue that the main rea- 
i for the delay was the desire 
; to rock the boat before the 
t election with a critical sub- 
jsion, or to be seen to be try- 
' to farflnence voters. They feel 
y have now been penalised 
Mriy. . . 

lie welcomed 

Bt of the Government’s propos- 
, including the community 
crge, or poiB tax, as imp ro ve - 
ots on the existing system. 
However, it concentrated cm 
"serious shortcomings'" of the 
donal non-domestic rate, 
Lch will be levied on bu&i- 
ses at the same level through- 
the country and the revenue 
ributed to each local author- 
according to its population, 
he key dement in the CBI 
iv imii im was flm* businesses 
nld c on tribu te towa rds the' 
d costs of only those services 
t benefi ted them tHreeti y. It 

^ad^lffirvlce should^be 
need differe ntly to reflect the 
red paHww of aocountaUItty 


mwt 

According to Sr David JBck- 
son, CBI president, and Mr John 
Bariham. director gmwra l, .the 
would cost Ins 


local accountability, end 
crow subsidy b? badness of local 
residents, and have a nave md- 
form impact on different regions. 

The package was submitted to 
mid-November, when the bill 
reforming local govmmment 
finance now before Parliament 
was already in draft. Major 
changes «t that late stage would 
have been politically embasrass- 
far the GovennmmL - 
lad; of impact of the pro 


UWinhH BMtay, Wi ni l w w im Mit 

Secretary, have led to bitterness 
within the CBI at the lack of 

appreciation tummy ' wtwiateH i at 

the difficulties over timing 
cansed bytbe election. 

There is also rrMcfanu Off filB 
leadership within the CBI for 
mating the anhmfefftpft t so tote 
Members from the north-west 
are happy with the Government’s 
plans, as their rates will tend to 
be lower, but members in the 
southeast, who will pay more, 
grumble that more have 

been done to dleriate toe post- 

tt/M. 


►lost successful Scottish 
tew town is E Kilbride’ 

JAMES BUXTON. SCOTTISH CORRESPONDENT 


!T KILBRIDE, the new town 
fc-east of Glasgow with a pop- 
ion of almost 70.000, isScot 
I's most successful new town 
ttraettog industry »nd crash 
jobs, according to a study 
Mud today. ■ • 
ic Strathclyde Business 
xfl study showed that 30 per 
of the new manufacturing 
ts employing more than 10 
ile set up in Scotland 
ven 1982 and 1986 went to 
new towns. East KQhride is 
largest and longest estab- 


Hsbed. Die others are Livingston. 
Cum bernauld, Glenrothes and 
Irvine. 

Of the 87 mann&cturtog start- 
ups to new towns, 24 were by 
foreign-owned companies. Of 
these, eight went to East Kfibride 
and s even to L iv i ngst o n. 

A recent study by the National 
Audit Office expressed concern 
that between 1978 and 1986 of 
1,200 companies that had relo- 
cated to Scotland, over 840 had 
moved away. 


Agency takes leading role in reviving the back streets 


SNOW BILL' to Irewinn, where 
Charles Dickens's hero Nicholas 
KBcUeby set off on his famous 
coach trip to Yorkshire, will 

today again wwi* the start of a fends Development Corporation, 
crusade against social injustice Bather than embark on sweep- 
and deprivation. tog plans to revive local econo 

(prise Agency rates, LEntA backs projects 
toe street so which seek to counter hostile 
vividly described by Dickens, win ImagBB of Mg companies and to 
take on a leafing role in garem- H^k busmossmon with local 
meat ptensfor ixmar cities which Wmbltonta. 
are expected to be unveiled fids **r Btton Wright, chief eseett- 
moraing. tiro of LEntA. says In t e r venti on 

The Action for Cities An, to Tw toe' private sector to sensitive 
be Munched by Mra'niatdier^ the areas can backfire. He wares of 
Prime MInister, will focus on campm l es that come along and 
using money from toe private say: “That's a gbod wheeze, 
sector toamrlttre enterprise to here’s some money, where’s my 
depressed areas, ft is a mwaa*^ PR?" Mr Wright considers that 
that will be familiar to Tjgnt fl attitude "almost as bad as being 
and jxmi&STO other British enter- apathetic." 
jniVMEBivfoq . LEntA was the 1979 brainchild 

For nine years fi»e bt Shell UK, already then 

charniRlted money from large involved in a Joint project with 


Ralph Atkins on the start of a campaign against urban decay 


companies i nto «n»n businesses, the London Chamber of Corn- 
housing, p<fnf«ri«n and jab ere- merce and -Industry to promote 
btfon in rundown parts of the ^nxall businesses and urban 
capitaL Some of toe wurkitgpon- regeneration. 
bois is to areas that rank among Six, founding c ompanie s sought 
the most wretched to Europe. primarily to encourage new buri- 
LBntA was file first entm-p H*? ness to order to halt urban decay. 
Bncy fra Mg Bteit- The agency they created was 

a city. Others have followed, designed as a pilot scheme to be 
but LEntA rem ain* the largest followed by others around 
and best-supported. Unlike the Britain, 
others, ft is todependort from the Today LEntA has 17 member 
puMic sector. companies including accoun- 

Action for Cities wifi push tancy firms, banks, industrial 
LEntA into the limelight «wd anmj commercial wMnwnjwi mvt 
undoubtedly help it raise money high street names snch as Marks 
and goodwill from the private aim Spencer and Sainsbury. 
sector. Yet the organisation Is Each pays a subscription of 
wary cf being seen as a panacea £254100 a year, but Borne 200 other 



praised by Mr Norman Fowler, 
Employment Secretary, on his 
trip to the US last week. Similar 
British schemes are likely to 
receive Government backing at 

.today's « m nn n «*wiw* 

The first Compact in Britain 
was knnw-hari by Prince Chariag 
in the East End of London last 
September. Covering four 
schools, it was setup by the Lon- 
don foi p m t Business Partner- 
ship, a joint body set up by 
'LEntA f»v»d ♦* 1 * > toner London 
i-qtfrff i Authority. Ironically, 


But in a fierce property mar- 
ket, LEntA has found it hard to 
compete for sites against estate 

agBirts a pd wp wntfipFy imantin. 

ble demand for inner London 
land for housing. 

The cash return to companies 
from LEntA schemes is not at 
first obvious. Inevitably share- 
holders wd not tolerate spending 
that is completely without rea- 
son. 

The reply from LEntA is to 
stress the relevance of an econ- 
omy’s prosperity to a company’s 
success. “There is a lot of truth 
to the cliche ‘Healthy back 
streets help healthy high 
streets'," says Mr Wright. 
Education schemes improve 


the Government now plan* to - the quality and quantity of the 


abolish Oea. 

Further Compacts to Ilea 
schools in west and south-east 
London are being launched 
today. Together with the East 
gnri rampart , the aheme ghO Uld 


labour supply. They can help rec-. 
'tity skill shortages which can be 
acute to London. 

They also bring companies into 
touch with If 11 * 1 residents. The 
East London Compact has been 


for London’s inner-city 
The agency takas a 
approach in urban renewal. Bs 
lects are small compared with 


companies, in addition to the 
main sponsors, are involved in 
individual init i ativ es. The Snow 
EQn offices were opened by the 


o£ say, toe London Dock- Prime Minister in 


1986. 


Brian Wright: a safHy-soffly 
Cor new fansEnesses in 

A ratiimnw in TJMA 

'projects is the emphasis on 

long-te 'n wwi m iti nwi t anil part 

nershto between the private sec- 
tor and tasercity 
Its stodctoArade remains train- 
ing people to set up their own 
businesses. Since 1979 it has 
counselled and trained 20,000, 

and swlli i mto a Wmt rtn> jt m fj wf 

has created at least llJWO jobs. 

It runs a "marriage bureau" 
which links private investors 
with small businesses. This is 
Baked with 10 other enterprise 
agencies to fonn tire Local Invest 
ment Net wor k in g Company. 

Workshops are provided 
through LEntA properties, which 


was set up to 198L Projects 
include the Tottenham Enter- 
prise Centre which houses 45 
workshops and retail units in a 
former Sainsbury shop. A further 
scheme in Blackfriars p^p d is 
expected to be announced today. 

The prime LEntA wwrthn Br m 
to education in Britain is an 
im p ort from the US th e 

Compact. By linking companies 
and schools into email 
LEntA can guarantee _ 
school-leavers who meet personal 
targets including attendance, 
punctuality and academic 

The Compact Idea was devel- 
oped in Boston, and was highly 


provide L500 jobs for school leav- particularly successful in l i nkin g 
era to 1989. large companies with the Bangla- 

Com tracts are meant to helo dashi population, 
local youngsters to join to the LEntA’s role is to act as a bro- 
nrosoeritv of local comnanies. her. ft solits the risk of long-term 
They require commitment by iventures between companies, and 
both sides - a process which helps provides expertise, ft would be a 
bind business with the comma- courageous company which 
nity and correct misapprehen- embarked on similar schemes on 
Stans. its own. 

"Business people generally Mr Wright believes that further 
think schools are bad.” says Mr progress will require an active, 
Wright "Teachers often think not reactive, stance. "We are 
business wants to soak every always asking ourselves, are we 
penny out of them and get slave becoming an institution?” he 
■ labour." -says. 

Housing protects launched by "We must not be. We don’t 
LEntA have been less successful want to be the sort of arganisa- 
After the Brixton riots ft built 15 Uon that simply prepares an 
hmrgfaw invite m infill ritea its annnfil report for its members, 
the area and sold them at low Baying what has been done with 
prices, with local residents bring their money. We need to take 
given priority. risks, to be innovative." 


Private sector teams ready with response to inner-city initiative 


riftHfT teams of business lead- 
ers are standing by to provide an 
immediate private-sector 
response to toe Gov ernment’s 

finnnnmif limw r|tiwi l nif 

writes Alan Ptks, Social Aflbfts 
(kmsspandest 

The teams have been estab- 
lished by Business to the Com- 

jity, which promotes partner- 
ships between the pri v at e sector 
■nd local co pmmn ma s, and sup- 
ports enterprise agencies. 

The teams intend to encourage 
projects whidi trigger inner-city 
regeneration through employ- 
ment and training policy, invest- 
ment programmes and by helping 


small businesses to grow. 

The idea of setting up the 
teams - first suggested at ECs 
annual meeting last November - 
is to demonstrate that the private 
se c tor caw, Jn partnership with 
local authorities and voluntary 
organisations, ayita a practical' 
.contribution to ixmepcily regen- 
eration. - 

Since November, dudxmen n«i 
members have been found for all 
■eight teams. The groups are:- 

Priority Mrfag «mI 
-drafted bye Mr 
deputy ebab-nxm of W2H8 Faber, 

to tep t Huplfl yBHi 1 ww iithwawt 

and training programmes on 


ymmg peopie to the 

fanw 2. " 

hmoHclty sutererfse devriup- 
.wilt, chaired by Mr Kent Price; 
chief executive of Chloride, to 
promote youth enterprise pro- 
grammes and local enterprise 


vice dwtetnan of Whitbread, to 
promote Hnka between education 
and influfjtry* 


■ " Bp it wpkii nit the f—n* envl* 
romse».t, chaired by Mr Brian 
Corby, chief executive of the Pru- 
dential Corporation, to promote 
job creation through areas such 
as property development, hous- 
ing and workshops. 

Education partnerships, 
'drafted by Mr Martin Findlay, 


Finance for 
Sir David 
S G Warburg, to 
vate-sector loan 
initiatives. 


chaired 

pri- 
financing 


Local purchasing, drafted by 
Mr John Neffl, chief execut i ve of 
Unipart, to encourage large busi- 
nesses to support small ones. 

Voluntary sector initiatives, 
chaired by Claude Hankes-* 
Drielsma, chairman of the man- 
agement committee of Price 
Waterhouse, to coonfinato volun- 


tary sector initiatives Tbilm 
with the private sector. 

Marketing private sector Ini- 
tiatives, drafted by Mr Michael 
Heron, a director of Unilever, to 
convince companies of the value 
of community involvement. 

Other iraiWng business figures 
who will serve on the teams 

i prinfe Mr Tim Ban , chairman of 
Lowe Bril Communications; Mr 
Allen Sheppard, chairman and 
chief exec uti ve of found Metro- 
politan; Mr Peter Birch, chief 
e xecutiv e of Abbey National; Sir 
Lawrie Barrett, chairman of Bar- 
ratt Developments; Mr Tim Md- 
ville-Ross, chief executive of 


Nationwide Anglia and Mr Joe 
Palmer, group chief executive of 
Legal and General. 

- The teams are w or kin g to a 
two-year timetable and will be 
supported by other groups of 
business r e pr es entativ es at local 
level. 

Specific ideas bring developed 
include the establishment of 
enterprise fellowships to enable 
yo u ng managers to adopt inner- 
city partnerships as part of their 
own management development, 
hnH a natfntmi s cheme to encour- 
young professionals to pro- 
new businesses with man- 
agement advice. 



Small businesses considering employee pension plan 


BYBVCXHORT, PBWON8COME8KM)Elfr 


MORE THAN half of Britain's 
'small businesses are considering 
setting np a company pension 
scheme for em ploy ees under the 
arrangements that come into 
ODentton nfit hmwiAl 
TU s was revealed to a GaSup 
'survey of 200 companies with 150 
or fewer employees for Legal and 
’General Group, one of the largest 
.UK pwrad*” 1 wimpn^ g. 

Among the changes are a dras- 
tic rednetion at benefits from the 


•State Farnfag s Belated Pension 
'Scheme (Serps), a provision for 
employees to set up th eir ow n 
schemes under the new arrange- 
ments and an easing of contfi- 
,tions under which employers set 
Up rmnpany SdbCXDes. 

No to the survey had 

its own scheme for employees, 
‘■flfthmi gh nearly 70 per emit had 
.one for senior executives. 

However, there was a high 
^awareness among the co mp a nies 


of the changes, to par- 
V that employers could set 
ip schemes contracted out of 
Serps at no extra cost to them- 
pdves. 

5 Under such schemes, the 
{rebate portion of the national 
'insurance contribution is paid 
into a Comp (Contracted Out 
Money Purchase) scheme instead 
(of to the Department of Health 
-and Social Security. 

? Hie main drawbacks of the 


Comp are the administration 
■n-q m rom o w te , including the need 
to make prompt monthly pay- 
ments. 

Many life companies will not 
promote Comps because of this 
□ercrived defort. 

But nearly 80 per cent of com- 
panies in the survey showed that 
their payroll systems dealt with 
jncome tax aim national insur- 
ance returns promptly and could 
handle the requirements. 


Just part of the team 
that keeps Britain on the move 


Growth forecast 
In disposable 
nappy sales 

■,«k«kOn, 

THE DISPOSABLE nappy market 
is set to grow at 15 per cent a 
year until 1991, when it will be 
worth £452L6m, according to a 
report by Ma r k etpowBr, a market 
research company, on the con- 
sumer disposables market. 

The market was worth £22Sm 
In 1986, 10 tiroes its size bandy 
seven years earlier. The 
Improv ed design of disposable 
nappies - xesealalde tabs, multl- 
strand ebrntication, and" greater 
absorbency - have increased 
their popularity. 

Even so, Marketpower esti- 
mates that oh]y 55 per cent of 
British babies wear (fisposable, as 
opposed to towelling, nappies, at 
far lower proportion than in am-: 
Wiwntui countries. 

Own-label nappies hold nearly 
40 per cent of the market, end the 
idtog brand, Feandouce, has a 
80 per cent share worth SfftSm. 

Other sectors of the dispos- 
ables market - paper towels and 
tissues, lavatory paper, table- 
ware, sanitary protection and 
wrapping materials - offer less 
i nt eres tin g growth prospects. 

Paper tissues are expected to 
be (he wont performers, the mar- 
ket expsntilngat an g ftnV rHited j_2 
per cant a year, partly thanks to 
improved treatments for hay- 


Dfeptnobfes R*p on. Msrfetf- 
r._84 Uxbridge Road, London 
ESS. 


Team up with BRS and over 7000 transport speri a fe go to 
woric for you. Day in, day exit Oi schedule and on budget 


on your 



With an expertise refined by being the nJusbyfeadeisfor 
forty year* coupled with the dout a company tum&ig over 


£300 miBon a year can cal on. thafta premise BRStum 
into fact every day of the week. 

' Whatever your transpext problem, ca8h the BRStESBii 
and it’s as good as solved. 

Put them to work on your behalf right now. 

Just cfeHOO andasfc for freefone BRS 1050 
or write to Geoige inch. Group Sales' & Marketing Director, 
BRS; The Merton Centre; 45 St Peters Street, 
BedfofdMK402UB. 



join the winning team 


BBS 







Believe it 
or not? 


h&UBesbnwgh achieved 
fifth place m England in 
the quatty of iiteJraque. 
YouH be ecnvinced tf 
you setd fw the colour 
brochure, 

Write to: 

Dan Brydon, Vancouver 
Hewn; Middlesbrotfih. 
TSllQP. 



The heart of Ti 


NEW INTEREST R/WE 


Midland Bank announces that, with 
effect from 7th March, 1988,the Standard 
Debit Rate of Interest applied to over- 
drafts that have not been pre-arranged 
will be increased by 0.1% to 2% per 
month. APR 26.2%. 



Midland Bank pfe 27 Poultry London EC2P 2BX 


To the Holden of 


& Bates 
Corporation, as Guarantor 

8% ComrertiMe Subordinated 
Debe nt ure* Dae 199S 
Gulp No. 755X77 AA 8 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ihtt 
rHr u of the opening of builnoo on ibe 
2Stb of Fetetury. 1988, Morgan ■ 
CflUW>7 that Compoaf of NowVork 
1*‘Mofgnn'') hw lerigiwd m ImtM aadw 
Inc I mfecaare. dated u of December 1. 
W80 |the ‘Indentniv'T. imaog Reading ■ 
A Biles Energy Corporation N.V. (the 
“OwrpMy'V Bwnflng & Bates CatTMW 
tlon.«QnHantar|t)ie~C(Utraiitor Japd 

Morpo. as Thtatte, end that United State*; 
Trust Company of New York ( M (J. 5. 
Trust wttb Its principal co r por ate trust- 
.office it 45 Will Street. New York. New 
York 10005, baa been appointed njccawor- 
' Trustee snbr lbs Iodpottire by tbe Com- 
penyand baaecoeptcdiocbappo ta ttntgl.- 
Monpa. it tt» Corporate Trust Office in 
NewYeefc and Its mate offices in Bruaeeh* 
Frankfurt «■ Main, lanJi m ami Paris* 
nd (be mite office at Kredettbuk SLA.! 

I j i, nK w n gaii«. in Lmmbotu^ «i«ii 

-eombiue to act as the paying agent and) 
MBT«nfni|nl wttb respect to the 
rDebeotniea and as the ig wd w where. 
. notices and demands to or upon tba 
1 Company or ibe Guarantor In respect o £ 
! the Debentures, the coupons, tbc gnaian- 
lcns. or the Indenture map be served.. 

BEADING A BATES 
BVraCYaHffOMnONN.Y' 
UNITEO SKIES TRUST COMPANY 
OFREVTORK.Summor'DaMee 
ManbZlteS 



SELECTIVE ASSETS TRUST pic 

(Incorporated to Soo d a n d under the Co mp a n ies Act 1983 with 

Hcgistacd No. 108723) 

Introduction to the Official List 
Sponsored by 

GMJmNATWE8TLBflm 


Issue of 

ttp to 150,000,000 Ortflnary Stares of lOp each 
and 

up to 1 20,000,000 Units of Equities Index Unsecured 
loan Stock 2013 


w to wer itortl o Mws af ft tWanpl tou-rttae Asms Tn mt HC undo the itfs cf tto 

« Bcia» tanl MbppSBwMte ste«*n ld r aoQZSftMiiuaty,l9WsBd4»HaH*.IWa. 
Atobarised SHARE CAPITAL Now proponed 

to be issued, 
fatty paid op to 

*19,00*000 OnRuaiy Shares of 1 Op each £154)00.000 

totecdwAaoilteH pic Its acw totamcmca^m* »be uam|rd byM>r * Hwc pie. 
^hwaoecm c fa^igofMe^c JsgiTlMspk^iDigdCTT^ Ioag 


■Ylnt 


(Mtegl'sntoBliraulHiipiib w ismii i ImIioPmis uwni iwaiains 

amUaUe tetoesaitotals ij ih ie of tod n sas ctH U ra fed . I 

_ tentodHS ini' be obtained t 

f joHAy f wpi ri ) | 

iMfl'trm toc'rijrapany' e—n ira tr i ac a u Once. Ik kockbctoacc. Inodrie K2P3BT 


OoeCtnrfanc 


Draatph 


MdafnadhaWtellallMb, 19S8Cnm 

Cany WteWest I fated 

|2TTmia8Kama annae 

|aedoeSC2P2B BX2' 

fsamCapd & Co. .wood MxtmzWrftCo. LSelrd 

baaOodllne Etannlleme 

OMsSda 74-77 Queen Sum 

iMdroKtoTKi bfifltoasbBi24w 

TAkuth. I Q88 
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Tougher rules on 
BT price rises 
urged by users 


BY MUD THOMAS 

THE MAIN organisations repre- 
senting telecommunications 
users are demanding that rules 
governing British Telecom’s price' 
increases should be much 
tougher. 

The Office of Teteconmnuricfr 
tions, the industry’s regulatory 
body, is in the middle of a large- 
scale review of BTs pricing rufas- 
Its outcome will have implica- 
tions for the company’s profit- 
ability, efficiency and quality of 
service. 

The Telecommunications 
Users' Association, repres en t ing 
mainl y business users, sent Oftel 
its response to the review last 
week. 

The ass o cfat km argues that BT 
should have to keep its prices to 
four or five points below the 
retail price index, because it 
believes that BTs i mp roveme n ts 
in efficiency and cost control 
have not kept pace with those in 
other large businesses. “BTs 
improvements are not matching 
up.” the association's paper says. 

This argument is echoed by the 
Telecommunications’ Managers 
Association, representing manag- 
ers running companies' telecom 
networks, which is on the point 
of sending Its submission to 
OfteL "We are looking for a con- 
siderable improvement in BTs 
efficiency,” said Mr Ray Austin 
of the TMA. He said the associa- 
tion would suggest something 
bigger than three paints below 
the RPI rise. 

Professor Bryan Carsberg, 
Oftel director general, has 
stressed that one of his prime 
jobs is to represent consumer 


Interests. So Oftel is likely to be 
much influenced by users’ views. 

The review has been triggered 
because the present pricing for- 
mula Is due to expire in mid- 1989. 

It has kept BTs annual price 
increased for its main inland ser- 
vices - call charges and line 
rentals - to three percentage 
points below the change in the 
KPI, reflecting the assumption 
that BT can cut its real unit costs 
by 3 per cent a year. 

The TUA paper suggests sev- 
eral other ways to strengthen the 
rules governing British Telecom 
inrhiftinp - 

• Additional services, including 
connection charges, line rentals 
and private business circuits, 
should have their prices con- 
trolled. 

• There should be separate con- 
trols on the prices of individual 
services, rather than the present 
capon a basket of services. 

• K BT enjoys exceptional profit 
increases through unexpectedly 
rapid technological advance, part 
of those increases should be 
clawed back in reduced prices for 
consumers. 

The association leans to the 
view that penalties on BT for 
poor service are best handled by 
including them in service con- 
tracts. although it does not rule 
out embodying them in the pritf 
ing formula - an idea which 
Oftel is already studying. 

The submission also proposes 
special discounts for large busi- 
ness usera of telprnm imi n i r-a Hnn c 

and says the new formula should 
run for four years, with a mid- 
term review after two-and-a-hatt. 


European chip group to 
bring in more partners 

BY TERRY DOOSWOHTH, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 


EUROPEAN SILICON Structures. 
(ESS), the pan-European Semi- 
conductor group set up by Mr 
Robb Wilmot, former head of the 
1CL computer group, is planning 
to expand by bringing in more 
large industrial shareholders. 

At least two additional equity 
holders, each contributing about 
$5m (£2JJm), are expected to join 
the company's list of industrial 
partners. 

ES2 is aiming to establish MnkH 
in particular with a leading com- 
pany from West Germany, where 
it has no shareholders and it 
wants to reach a similar agree- 
ment in the US, where it has 
already established an affiliate 
company that may eventually be 
funded entirely by North Ameri- 
can partners. 

Mr Rod Attwool, vice presi- 
dent, said discussions began 
because potential customers had 
expressed an interest in taking a, 
shareholding when the company 


was considering expansion. The 
group has adequate f unding , he 
Said, with about $25m in liquid 


ES2 was established two years 
ago in an ambitious effort to 
redress Europe's weakness in 
chip manufacturing by creating a 
highly specialised semi-conductor 
group making semi-custom prod- 
ucts, known as Application Spe- 
cific Integrated Circuits. Its elec- 
tronics specialists were drawn 
bom all over Europe to empha- 
sise the international nature of 
the project 

Equity finance far the venture 
was raised from seven industrial 
partners based in the principal 
West European markets who are 
expected to use the chips and 
contribute market knowledge 
and development skills. 

Loans by ftnanctai i nstitu tions 
and state backers brought the 
total Capital to approximately 
SlOOm, of which a little more! 
than half Is in the form of debt i 


I Hattersley 
tells Labour 
to abandon 
dated ideas 

By Peter RkfcM, FeHteal BMor 

THE LABOUR PARTY needs to 
offer radical and constructive 
Ideas, rather than Just promise 
to repeal everything the Gov- 
ernment has done, Mr Roy 
Hattersley. Its deputy leader, 
argued yesterday. 

Outlining the aims of 
Labour’s policy review, Mr 
Hattersley explained in Brid- 
lington how he viewed the 
danger the party would face at 
the next election, and bow it 
would have -to work to win 
votes. 

The danger was that Labour 
would appear old-fashioned - 
not that it would appear too 
extreme. 

"We cannot go Into the 
nineties on the policies of the 
sixties and seventies,” Hr Hat- 
tersley said. Labour had to be 
a constructive party .which did 
not assault the Government 
solely through "unthinking 
reflexes.” 

To win the next election. 
Labour had to be a party of 
new ideas, Mr Hattersley went 
on. 

"These days elections are 
won by parties which are Cre- 
ative and not destructive - by 
parties with a dear vision of 
the future they want to see 
and with a convincing formula 
for turning that vision into 
reality." 

He argued that for much too 
long Conservatives had been 
. able to represent themselves as 
radicals and caricature their 
Labour rivals as reactionaries. 

Mr Hattersley pressed for a 
continued belief in the exten- 
sbn of social ownership. 

However, he said It was nei- 
ther sensible nor to 

Insist that it must be ex te nded 
using the rules which were ■ 
applied to the nationalisation 
of utilities by Herbert Morri- 
son in 1945. 

Problems faced by the party 
in building on its success in 
Scotland in the last general 
election were underlined yes- 
terday in a speech by Mr Dick 

Douglas, Labour MP for Dun- 
fermline West. 

He suggested that Labour 
should take the Initiative by 
proposing discussions before 
the next election with other 
opposition parties on the gov- 
ernment of Scotland. 


S Korea boys airship 
to cover . Olympus 

AIRSHIP INDUSTRIES, the 
UK-based but Australian-con- 
trolled manufacturer of 
ligfater-than-air craft, has sold 
one of Us Skyship-600 airships 
to South Korea for more than 
£5m. 

The craft will be used by the 
country’s broadcasting service 
to cover the Olympic Games in 
Seoul this summer. 


John Griffiths reports on improving prospects' for Britain’s motor manufacturers 

Car makers gearing up to turn import tide 


British Aerospace is making its 
bid for the state-owned Rover 
Group at a time when prospects 
for the UK iwtorlndustry overall 
are looking better than for more 
than a deckle, new indpstty sta- 
tistics show. 

An increase of just under SO 
per cent in the value of UK car 
and commercial vehicle exports 
last year &R but halted a previous 
sharp deterioration in toe daflett 
in toe UK’s motor ttadfc - 

Car production, meanwhile, 
rose by l2Jlper cent last j'ear to 
reach 1,142,985 - same do per 
cent up on :the 880,000 level 
recorded in the depths of the fast 
recession in 1982. Commercial 
vehicle output rose by 7.88 pa 
cent to 246,727 L from 228^85. - 

If Professor Garel Rhys is’ 
right, the UK industry’s produc- 
tion performance will continue to. 
improve this- year to reach at 
least L35m units, a level not seen 
since the early 1970& 

“Such an increase should be 
sustainable for a number of rea- 
sons," says Prof Rhys, 'the Soci- 
ety of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders professor of motor indus- 
try economics based at Univer- 
sity of Cardiff and adviser oh 
motor industry affairs to the 
Commons select committee on 
trade and industry. 

One main reason, he suggests, 
is that in spite of last year’s 
record new car market of 2.013m 
units, its rate of growth still 
trailed that of income growth in 
the UK. 

And since, according to Prof 
Rhys, an port-war trends show 
that one year's income growth 
tends not to affect new vehicle 
markets until the year following, 
this factor alone provides scope 
for a further increase in UK car 
sales this year. 

However, -the industry’s one 
real black spot this year,' the 
Ford strike, makes it unlikely 
that UK producers will achieve a 
SDper r mt pins share of the mar- 
ket Even so, Prof Rhys Sug ge st s , 
it is beginning to look like the - 
strike will be seen in retrospec t 
as a te m p o r a ry setback rather 
than a turning back of the indus- 
trial relations •• 

The start of car exports to Con- 
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tfagnfaii Europe from Nissan’s 
UK plant, the start-up of produc- 
tion df the Peugeot 406 at the 
company’s Ryton plant, near 
Coventry, aruf expanded Jaguar 
o u t put are- all seen as contribtrt- 
ing to higher UK production. 

As Just-published SMMT statfe- 


Commercial vehicle sales 
register 17% increase 


BY JOHN CUtmTHS 

SALES OF all commercial vehi- 
cles moved ahead strongly in 
February, with an 1&36 per cent 
increase in sales of those Weigh- 
ing more than 3.5 tonnes, the 
high-value sector of the market. 

m the first two months of the 
year. e sfa s .to fids category were 
10457 vehicles, up 22.7 per emit 
on the same period fast year, ff 
this momentum continues, esti- 
mates of the sector’s likely UK 
market size this year may mice 
again turn out to be pessimistic. 

Safas fast year readied 58J300 
units - nearly 5,000 more than 
Iveco Ford, the market leader, 
had been predicting. Iveco Ford 
has forecast that this year will 
produce a market similar in size 


to that of 1987. However, 
forecast allowed for some adverse 
effects of the stock market crash 
working their way through into 

TOll W in Sm> aymiri hffW — a pTOS- 

pect now considered unlikely. ■ 

Iveco Fted has pulled slightly, 
ahead ' of its' dosed "rival. Ley-* 
land-Daf, in the market for trucks 
weighing more than 3JS tonnes. 
Its sales for the find two months 
are 2,266 units, compared with 
2,130 for the Anglo-Dutch group- 
ing. - 1 

Society of Motor Manufactur- 
er statistics show sales of all 
commercial vehicles in February 
were up 17.71 per cent at 28JS13, 
compa r ed with 244562 fast year- 


tics show, by far the biggest 
increase In unit output growth 
fast year came from the Rover 
groap. Qu£put of . Austin Royer 
cars and . Rang* Rover combined 
was up 1845? per cent to 4714504 
from 404.454. And a 1491 per emit 
increase in commercial vehicle 


Leather factory 
brings 150 jobs 

UP TO ISO Jobs Vm be. created in 
{forty, in the east Midlands, 
when a leather goods factory 
Starts production earty this sum- 
mer. . 

The factory — which has been 
set up under the aegis of the 
John Crowther Group, orig of the 
hugest British 'textile. Companies 
; -> -will mamjfactrireteatflerfjags.' 
belts and accessories, tobe sold 
through muffipie .rreallers such 
as Marks and Spencer and BhS. 

Crowther has invested more 
■than nwi in the factoty, which 
-should begin full-scale produc- 
tion hi June. 

The group has also concluded 
; an- agreement -for the. manufac- 
turing -and marketing ofSpeedo 
swimwear , in easte rn Europe- , 


production (comprising Austin 
- Rover vans and Land Rover) to 
3fi,736f from 31376 lifted the 
group’s total output to just over 
the half-million marie at 508^S0. 

This was enough to keep Ford 
in second pfacp its output of cars 
and commercial vehicles com- 
bined - Chiding the merged 
Iveco Ford trucks company - 
rose by 10.87 per emit, to 487,935 
from 440,072. (Were tractors to be 
included in vehicle output, the 
59,790 produced by Ford at Basil- 
don, last year would have -bees 
enough to' make it easily the 
UK’s member one vehicle pro- 
■ ducer.) 

The SMMTs statistics show 
that inthecars sector there were 
only four ' "losers” In output 
terms last year - two erf which 
were in unusual circumstances. 

Peugeot’s decline was due to 
! the windtng-up of its Peykan kits 
business wifhlran, which fa fast 
being offset by rising production 
for UK and Continental markets. 

The fell at the small specialist 
sports car maker, Panther, was 
due mainly to preparations to 
move its entire manufacturing 
plant from Surrey to Hertford- 
shire. 

Carbodies of Coventry, which 
irpdwi “black taxis,” for the first 
time ft many years Is feeftg mar- 
ket competition from a purpose- 
built rival. Metro-Cammell Wey- 
Bteum’s Metrocab. 

The fourth “foser" was Reliant 
whose FSl sports car was acorn- ' 
mercial flop. 

Of the production total, 244,746 
cars were exported last year, 
according to SMMT and Customs 
and Excise statistics. This repre- 
sented a 22 per cent unit increase 
over 1986. The 28^41 commercial 
vehicles of up to 3.5 - tonnes 
exported represented a rise of 27 
per cent. 

The number of car imports - 
1,047,413 - remained far higher 
than exportsHut this was 2 per 
cent less than in 1986 as the UK- 
based multinationals sought to 
provide more of their UK sales 
with cars actually built in British 
pfants. Imports of light commer- 
cials fell 14 per cent in unit terms 
to 714183 and. other commercials 
fall 5 per cent to 36,986. 
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-InctudM Hanna Hewat ff onmrty b, OtMr* 
fcar-Maed vans and pond vans now tmut Bjr 

«C ItMciudas Fr*gt« Raxr 

Soorco: SMUT 

This mnCh-improved balance of 
trade in built-up vehicles was 
mainly responsible for the rela- 
tively small increase ft the UK’s 
trade deficit on all motor prod- 
nets last year, to £3 39m from 
£3£Bm in 1966. 

With exports continuing to 
grow, there are hopes that next 
year they may at last more than 
offset one particularly negative 
factor - surging imports of 
replacements {arts 

SMMT economists say they 
believe "the prospects for 1968 
are encouraging, although Brit- 
ish-produced vehicles will have 
to be competitive without the 
advantage of theveiy low pound 
which prevailed during the early 
part of 1967.” 


Guernsey proposing to 
pass law governing trusts 


GUERNSEY is proposing to pass 
its own trust law to remove 
doubts about the validity Of local 
trusts and, to provide a statutory 
framework for their administra- 
tion. 

In ^ report to .the fafatad parlia- 
ment, the finance committee says 
the law .Will follow Jersey's law 
passed in 1964. It will also incor- 
porate many principles, of 
English trust law. 

- In spite of the lack of local stat- 
utes, personal and corporate 
trust business has expanded rap- 
idly in Guernsey in recent years. 

The Island has relied success- 
fully on English law and the 
validity of local txusts.has never. 


been seriously questioned. 

For this reason, the Guernsey 
authorities have been open- 
minded about the need for focal 
legislation and have been ready 
to be guid ed b y the island's 
finance indpstry. 

The industry was divided on 
the issue until recently. Most of 
the banks, especially ones of 
North American .origins, were 
strongly In favour of a trust law 
as were more of the island's law- 
yers. 

Others, however, argued that 
the absence of legislation gave 
professionals more flexibility in 
drawing up trus t deeds to suit 
specific requirements. 
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The north arade of the Meim Collection Museum, looking west 

Architecture/ColinAmery 

A triumph of humility 


Rhapsody In Biue/Birmingh^m 


company's season at the Birming- 
ham R ep er to ry Theatre, TOs fa a 
strange house for dance, the ver- 
tiginously raked am H tormm wutlr. 
ing K seem as if one it viewing 
the movement from the side of an 
alp. But the stage is a decent sin^ 
and Alston’s reaTiiwrtion of Gerah- 

win’* Rhapsody in Blue takes 

advantage of its space. . 

.’SlU” 10 His forces are three Coupbe, 
the men in tails, the Women. 

linu irufi 

with heavy arabesques of goM 
paillettes at breast and hip. OThe 
great advantage of using a coutu- 
rier to provide costuming is that 
these dance frocks move beauti- 
fully ami flaHyr thwf r MWOS). 

x ~ .. There is also a subsidiary trio of 
n man, JSszemy Janus, hr a white 
tuxedo, and two girls cross- 
dressed in dinner jackets. With 
their conscript hair-stylas, they 
bring an odd, androgynous. 
to what is otherwise a playful) 
and palate-tickling work. 


The Royal Opera version tfCbat 
kovsky** Onegin, now staged by 
Wilfred Judd, Stitt boasts Julia 
Trevelyan Oman’s period-persua- 
sive russet designs (very well lit 
by Robert Bryan), and a strong, 
largely new cast Only Elizabeth 
Bainbridge’s Nurse is familiar, a' 
pillar of homely good sense. Bor- 
rowed from the Bolshoi, Mark 
Ermler conducts a shapely, tmfin- 
gering performance, a touch 
impatient with tender moments 
(or perhaps he expected quicker 
Russian responses from tbs band) 
hut soundly dramatic. 

Little of Pushkin’s literary 
sophistication informs the opera, 
so it doesn't matter unduly that 
the straightforward new princi- 
pals are simpler than the original 
characters- Since Wolfgang Bren- 
del's suit is rrice neas and 
decency, we never see his Onegin 
as a self-regarding dandy - his 


dnetton using a mortage (and 
Gershwin piano preludes) for the 
Ma — who nio tuck tfwnitiih 
the ballet with much allegro 


ence to Alston’s earner Java — 
and when the full stage (and toe 
title score) is brought into day, 
we See the activi t ies of the mrec 
couples' as a glom upon bsUroom 
dancing which aspires at 
momenta to something almost 
balletic. DnUke La Vabe, there is 
no trace of dramatics: fids Is a 
rather unadventurous response 
to Gershwin’s rhythmic Bmtedes, 
which are tirelessly played in the 
solo piano original by Christo- 
pher Swifirinbahk. The ady fate 
rimw in the p ie ce a w e from the 
ewtitwiat be t ween the decorously 
con v e nti onal movepseat of the 
couples, the women in heele d 
shoes, and tbe bright and con* 
temporary chatter of the trio. 

The programme begins with 
another contrast, between the 
assured creative procedures .of 


David Murray 

flaws are nothing worse than 
glumness and re se rve; but he 
sings warmly, rising to a detent 
vehemence when his romantic 
losses are borne in upon him. 
Nor does Petsr Dvorakyh sturdy 
Twwitv much MUKBBt the star- 
ry-eyed poet, hot he makes a for* 
ywMehiB wounded «*nrA , ddtvu* 
tag his aH-but-poatlmmonfl ar fe 
with powerful feeling. 

Mirella Freni returns as 
Tatyana. Though cue wouldn’t 
suspect hex of adolescent literary 
dreams, her nervy, vulnerable 
Innocence is disarming as ever 
(even with some kiss of bloom in 
tbe voicek and the mature 


authority she displays so unex- 
pectedly and movingly as the 
new matron In the final ww t w 
proves that her artistry has not 
stood still. No doubt her perfor- 
mance. as well as her Rtj wri an. 
benefits from having Nicolai 


foolish 


human beings. Miss Davies's 
ar g u me nt is that rise 
gains in impulse and energy 
SS Mkfoael Ffamtssy’s piano score 
gains aural weight, and duster* 
mid cascades of notes inundate' 
tbs dancers. They move andi 
co ale sc e, their feefings and tfaeirl 
actions responding to thisi 
extraordinary outside stimulus, i 
Friday's showing was addition- 
afiy i fa t Un guta hwi by the perfor- 
mance of Fau l OM mi a lea ding 
figure. Where some danccis can 
seem on Utfie more than nodding 
terms with their -c horeography, 
Mr 03d iyh«wte h» dance fully, 1 
filling its outHnes with a riohnere 
of dynamics, avariatyof tapulae, 
Ott h the moat powarfol advo- 
cacy for its uui nnf. He Is 
revealed here as an artist of 
exceptional gifts. 


flM mmitf S» lwf hwaMri ; la teat 

the distinguished' bass appears 
here as her stage husband Priiice 
Gramta too, enhandng the St. 
Peters b urg ball with dignity and 
a Rpfemfidly projected aria. 

Jean Rigby's honest, wan sung 
Olga, could do with a farther sug- 
gestion of flUlitluMB, There are 
rhnrratwg Mnfei of that fo HUhn 
Ttirig hfa Still-youhg Manama Tar , 
taa. John Dobson’s Monsieur Tri- 
. vm and Gordon Sandfaon’s ram- 
redbacksazaratslcyareexcriletit 
cuneos, Judd has directed the 
lM*peoplsd scenes to Incisive 
purpose at the Larinas' Mg petty 
! miawdthe fivoty detail <? fwtr 
Ban’s original staging, but Graft 
rey Cadlay has sren to it that aH: 
the dansimr looka properly* 
dmn agtic, no t ffitotams by a via: 
King troupe. A ltogether, on even-, 
tag or dttuisteut professional 


The subject of the relationship 
between art and architecture as 
emmpHftart in the large number 

Of iWT iwHii ma that are hnfft 

fa SB fcwp w fterwt jmH ftwytiu iH ny 

one. It will be a rich field for 
Mdflriim and is iii pr ^i Hy the 
roogta ctive area of serious archi- 
tectural development 

T te a wM Bs tw rhnlMil pftfilwwi 

of new. unseams axe as complex 
at any new commercial bufldmg, 
the whole range of solutions 
adopted for these problems 
makes a profitable field of study. 
Air Mterimmiiwg Hghting are 
just two areas that have to be 
appropriate not only for the 
users, out also sufficiently tuned 
and sophisticated to match 
demanding standards for the com 
servation of works of art ft IB 
m g mta fim of aeaflwtic and 
technical demands that makes 
the field of the new mu se um a 
fruitful one for both architects 

Hm<r rftante 

I have just Seen an exodtant 
example Of fruitful co-operation 
between a remarkable and 
liieaiiiuHwg chant the collector 

Mm Owntnfcp iP ifa llwifl, anil S» 

architect Renzo. Piano. The new 
Menll Collection is a deceptively 

mnrf u ifr h irikUng in the M d****”"* 

quarter of Boustan,-Tex88, due 
to Bice University campus. Mrs 
deMenfl - she formed her major 
collection of worts of art, from 
the Paleolithic eta to the present, 
with her fate husband John de 
Mend - finally selected Renan 
Piano ae her architect because he 
was easy «nd cooperative to work 
with; die has already been 

SiM«iglr ftinf i rriiHtyfa - admit. 

tedly: Louis Khan had died — in 
the twenty-year period she has 
been planing this museum. 

Renzo Puno, who comes from 
Genoa, said in a recent interview; 
1 don’t like the posture of the 


architect as artist . . . because it 
doesn't wort. Maybe at the begin* 
ntng when you ore younger, you 
have to prove something to 
express yourself. But as you get 
older you relax, you don't have to 
rive proof Ton stop caring about 
that, and you Just listen. The 
architect owes the chant a duty 
of sflence." Can fUs be an archl- 
-tect speaking? We are not used to 
this level of sefi-effacemeut in the 
profession as a whole. 

At the MeirilCoDectfan the dfr 
eut wanted a partfcnlar sort of 
museum. She wanted it to be 
"small outside and Mg tasktaP* - 
an almost domestically-scaled 
space. She also had strong views 
on the HghHng^ wanting daylight 
in the tafldl^that would vfeSy 
change with. the Hnw and cli- 
mate. Knee only parts of the col- 
lection are Shown at any asm 
time (much of the 10,000 piece 
collection is in storage, bat acces- 
sible to scholars) light ww iWi ftw* 
am he mnn* flwfl ito fa m* ^ 

public p Wwb t , 

The museum occupies a grassy 
island —p te fei tqr awM»n my 
and w hii» » timber which 
hplmw tO the Mmril Foundation 
and form a kind of estate village, 
ft Is two M ore y s high in same 
parts and 100,000 square feet in 
area. Bono Piano worked with a 
Houston firm, Richard Fitzgerald 

and Partners, and also Peter Rice 

end Tom Barker of Owe Arup and 
Partners (London) as structural 
and services engineers, it is a 
iMwxldiil building with jm 
outer cladding of grey cyprase 
timber. Piano has designed a roof 
structure of forro-concrete 
Isavre" that bounce the sunlight 
of Texas between them and 
allows indirect natural daylight 
to filumiuate tame of the gsl- 
kffefL 

From the outside the long, law 


La jolie fllle de Perth/Guildhall School of Music 
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Sponsorship 

Drive for the Tate 


Antony Thorncrof t 

I On May 24 the Prince of Wales nxmsmsMps. There is a general 
.will open the Ifete Gallery of the air of caution about It is Just 
North at the Albert Dock in possible that the boom in arts 
Liverpool. This being tbe Tate, sponsorship of the last decade is 
commercial sponsors are rallying levelling out In the US there has 
round valiantly, led by Volkswa- ham & re- think, with eharitahip 


bcdktinfe with its prelecting can- 
opy of long thin curved conc r e te . 
•‘Jeeves.” su g ge sts the traditional' 
verandahs d houses of the- 
Southern states. But this is 
deoyttve. Immediately you enter' 
on the central axis and turn, 
beyond the entrance you are- 
aware of a grid like plan round a 
central corridor that is 400 feet, 
long. Tbe gallery spaces are to 
the north dr this spine and aD the- 
snppwtl P g dements face south. 
Tbs cross axis of the e n tr an ce 
allows the collection to be- 
dhrided Into langeMerm thematic 
caQectians to the eret and more' 
temporary installations to the. 
west All the st o red coBectton is 
on the upper floor. A rather 
s e v erel y grided boot and tbe use; 
of sbeetrock (fibreboaxd) walls 
means that than is, apart from 
file exposed roof ‘leaves," little 
Aerfi of any Mo t 
The greatest success of the. 
Menil Collection is the display of 
Primitive art. These three dimen- 
sional objects are Shown against 
a bac kd rop of planted gardens. 
They ham gained new Ufa in tire* 
moving light, and the atmosphere 
of these galtodes is of a natural, 
conteh pfative space. Z did not 
feel fti»t the Cycfadic antiquities 
or the Medieval and Byzantine' 
works had as much presence in. 
their neutral suKroundtage. The 
moral must be that levels of neu-- 
bitty need to be monitored ae. 

aaiwlhlly — Hut \ixml rf i n tnte liH t 
lmi—iw “dnaign." 

■ There is no doubt that the, 
u n p ratenUniTBn eeB and the appro-' 
priata fachooloay for the paracu- 
br dimate makes far a quietly 
soocM^hl museum that snll not' 
date and which fulfils its chant’s, 
purpose. Tbe greater Joy la tbe 
Menll CoOection - and for the; 
architect to ham achieved that is, 
a triumph of a rare kind - a 

triumph nf h nm tftfy . 


never committed itself to arts 
'sponsorship before hut win be 
backing the Tate with £250,000 
over the next year or so. 

Much of the money will be 
spent on advertising the arrival 
of the Tate around Merseyside: 
One mottle advertisement will be 
a van, donated by Volkswagen 
but decorated by David Hockney, 
which will ferry children in to 
the gallaiy. The Tate is also gain- 
ing from the link In London, with 
Volkswagen flni m dwg a biennial 
Turner scholarship worth £30,000, 
linked to the new Ctore extension 
which houses Turner's finest 
worts. 

Few arts organisations have 
matched the Tate in fiutfng links 
with commercial sponsors. At 
one level there is the jollying 
along of the very rich, which pro- 
duced E6m for the Gkwe exten- 
sion and £Lsm, from the Japa- 
nese investment bank Nomura 
Securities, to create another gal- 
lery. This was the first fruit of 

the fntwww rt lnrail flnmvrn of the 

Tfcte, led by Gilbert de Button, 
which Is now seeking £Sm to 
round off the development of the 
Tate of the North. 

There is a distinction between 
capital projects and sponsorship. 
.The latter Is masterminded by 
Corrlhe Bellow who, nithang h 
il>p labou rs muter ilia imfirihrmfl. 
tive title of bead of infon ua ttou. 
has pioneered revenue raising hi 
the UK for a decade. She retires 
in ft** g nmmgg with w*n 
to bar credit! ranging from the 
Mm Sponsorship of AT T, which 
Mines tbe Hockney HihiMtton to 
the Tata in the autumn after vis- 
its to Los Angeles and New Yort, 
to the £8A00 put up by Elizabeth 
Anton to sponsor a booklet, “The 
Female Face.” 

Tbe Tate is aware what it can 
offer sponsors - unrivalled 
a n p art iin Wai for entertaining, 
plus the reflected glory of a 
grand name. Unlike other muse- 
ums ft does not rent out its prem- 
ises, in particular the Ctore gal- 
lery, foe purely social occasions, 
but companies can sponsor a con- 
cert in file Cbm at the price of 
hahdng the Tate with a desired 
project Tbom-RMI was allowed 
-to put on concerts there tost sum- 
mer in re turn for financing the 
Turner symposium; next week 
PA will be presenting the 
Auhache players, and ftnanriiw 
a faartmfla edition of a Turner 
.sketchbook. 

(Like other sponsors PA Is 
switching its money away from 
Mg sponsorships with established 
orchestras, in its case the RFO,, 
- and promoting instead new musi- 
cal troupes). Amazingly Canine 
Bellow win not be replaced by a 
.sponsorship specialist This is 
even more remarkable at a time 
when even such a traditional 
inst itu ti on as the National Gal- 
lery has finally got round to 
recruiting a full time revenue 
raiser in Hugo Swire. His first 
task is getting backers for the 
.exhibitio n of F rench paintings 
from the USSR, including choice 
Impressionists and post-Impres- 
.slflnists, which comes to the 
National Ctalkry in Jane. 

* 

.Tbe Start Exchange crash came 
at a4taie when Ctty institutions 
wore acq u i rin g the arts sponsor- 


rmnnrarsrr'arrr.:.:# 


sorshfpj rising by only 2 per cant 
last year as against an average 20 
per cent in the recent past 

One significant sponsor which 
is reconsidering its position, not 
for financial reasons but for that 
ffiipimnn complaint udt of media 
coverage, is Harveys, which has 
backed the Leeds piano competi- 
tion far many years. The official 
Htto of the event is the Harvey- 
Leeds, but the BBC in its exten- 
sive coverage gave the company 
little credit, ami, worse, avoided 
mentioning Harveys In its pro- 
gramme Bstteg s with tbe result 
Hint the daily press p rftgr Mnwww 
tistfngH also failed to mention the 
sponsor. 

■k 

At least one major sponsor of the 
arts is coming back for more. 
Digital, which almost two years 
ago announced a £800,000 invest- 
ment in dance, is committing 
itself to another £400,000. 

No company has used arts 
soonsorship as « te g te minitofiy 
as Digital, the second largest 
computer systems company in 
the world and the third largest to 
the UK. It does not advertise its 
corporate identity: instead virtu- 
ally its entire marketing budget 
is devoted to dance sponsorship 
and entertainment at the events 
it supports. 

According to Richard Martin, 
its director of communications: 
“There are SjOOO people in the 
country we need to build up a 
relationship with, hi the past we 
were not very good at reaching a 
boardroom audience, and adver- 
tising was too expensive. Now we 
have already taken 5,000 of than 
to dance events. We cannot prove 
ft toads directly to new business 
hot W8 have certainly built up 
firm Hnics with custome r s. And 
we are quite happy with our 


Digital is being loyal to its old 
friends - giving £100.000 to Sad- 
ler’s Wells, the nation’s dance 
theatre in all but name, and 
£120,000 to the London Festival 
RflTiot to finance a new produc- 
tion of Cruel Garden by Christo- 
pher Bruce, ft win be a re- work- 
ing of the 1970’s ballet based an 
the life at Lorca. A new cheat 
will be the International Genne 
ballet awards, which used to be 
backed by BP, and have the 
attraction of carrying great pres- 
tige at little cost - £39.000 over 
three years. 

Digital reckons it gets as much 
from its less expensive sponsor- 
■sMp ventures as from its grand 
gestures. It is most pleased with, 
■ate annual donee awards whereby 
j£ gives money to choreographers 
to finance productions. 

★ 

After Big Bang and the Mg crash 
comas the Age of Enlightenment 
- at least as far as Charterhouse, 
the merchant and investment 
banking group, is concerned. The 
group is backing the Orchestra of 
the Age of Enlightenment, Lon- 
don’s self-governing period 
instrument orchestra, to the tune 
of £120,000 over two years ( writes 
John Folding). Fonr of the 
orchestra's is concerts this year 
win be under the Charterhouse 
banner. 

A distinctive feature of the 
sponsorship is ite aim to encour- 




pfawinnd But at instruments and performance 

leastene did not style wfil be enhanced by snlt- 

\ AEt na, one of the worlds a m surroundings and acoustics, 
larger insurance com panies but The Banqueting House, White- 
still small in the UK. summarily ha l l , for instance, will be the set- 
told tiie Young Musicians Sym* ring for a concert on May 19 with 
phony Orchestra it was with- the Dutch-born cellist Auner 
drawing its support for the Byteina featuring Bach, Vivaldi 
-YMSO’s main event of the year, a and GeminianL Gustav Leon- 
performance of Schoenberg’s hardt will conduct Bach canta t a s 
Guneheder at the Festival Haft at the Royal Naval Chapel, 
To rub salt in the wound the Greenwich, on June 15 and Gold- 
orchestra had already aroulatad smiths’ HaH will house a Mozart 
75,000 copies of ite brochure, evening cm July 13. 
crediting AEtna as a support er . ^ _ 

lUtiwT Hum withdraw commit* Antony Thomcroft’s Sponsor- 
■ted funds, other financial compa- ship column will appear on the 
nf«a have postponed confirming first Monday qf the month. 


Saleroom/Antony Thorncroft 

Romantic blockbuster 
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has appeared on the market in 
years mid it could go for much 
more. 

. Christie’s has some attr ac tiv e 
curiosities on offer today in its 
Japanese worts of art sale. There 
are seventy five lots from one 
collection, consisting of items 
'used in the tea ceremony and 

mainly dating from -the Util can- 
tnry. Coflactively they are valued 
at more than £50,000, with prices 
ranging from more than £10,000 
for a tea bowl of the Momoyama 
ported to as little as £100. 

Phillips is also offering some 
charming collectibles at its 
ceramics safe on Wednesday - 


tier of Meissen 
could set an auc 


celain, and 
record fora 


A gruesome relic appears at 
Christie’s silver auction on 
Wednesday a 85-inch-hmg sil- 
ver oar which was carried before 
■the hangman at the exacution of 
those convicted of maritime 
offences in the Cape of Good 
Hope in the early 19th century. 
Such oars, as a symbol of author 
fly in the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, date back to the mid 14th 
century, and are the equivalent 
to the mace in a rfv il court Only 
seven have survived. This exam- 
ple was made in 1806 by William 
Frisbee. 


> 
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Debt after 
Mexico 


TO DESCRIBE the outcome of deling for bonds at as little as 50 
Mexico's bonds-for-debt swap per cent of the face value of their 
offer as an outright flop would be debt, in the light of the discount 
an exaggeration. But it was cer- in the secondary market. Yet 
tainly a disappointment. With they ultimately felt obliged to 
only 95 out of 500 or so creditor take bids at up to just under 75 
banks ending up with the new per cent of lace value, while the 
paper, the exercise appears, in average discount worked out at 
the end, to have been little more little more than 30 per it 
than an invitation to the less was Mexico’s misfortune that 
heavily exposed banks to make a Brazil experienced a change of 
graceful exit; perhaps also for a heart In relation to its own more- 
few large money centre banks to tori am on interest payments at a 
make, graceful token gestures, crucial moment The balance of 
But a more general answer to the power appears to have swung sig- 
Third World debt problem it nificantly back in favour of the 
clearly is not And from Mexico's . enmTnerRiai htmire- 
point of view, the savings arising 1 Whether this is in die wider 
from the refinancing are paltry, economic interest is a moot 
' Yet it would be too pessimistic point. Mexico can reasonably 
to go along with those hard- rfaiwf to have behaved relatively 
nosed members of the cominer- well, in difficult circumstances, 
rial banking fraternity who argue towards the banks. The reward 
■that the deal means little and has for virtue has been shown to be 
changed nothing. For a start, an singularly modest in relation to 
exit bond has the merit of expectation, which suggests t hat 
restricting future debt reschedul- political pressure may yet bring 
ing exercises to a smaller number about a swing of the pendulum 
of larger banks, which should back in favour of the debtor. And 
make for less tortuous negotia- we remain a long way from an 
tion. It is questionable whether it overall solution to a problem that 
would make sense for debtors will inevitably complicate the 
such as Mexico to wave goodbye resolution of the developed 
to the larger bank creditors, world's present trade imhaianrga, 
Defenders of the package also 
argue that there is bound to tea Capital adequacy 
learning process in the for “ 
new tnwrhantams (q restructure As long as Latin American tor- 
old debt rowers are cutting imparts, they 

Whether tbe Mexicans are contribute to the US trade prob- 
right in Hflitninp that they have 8X1(1 mak8 it hatter to the 
achieved something by persuad- United States to service its exter- 
ing creditor banks to acknowi- 1X81 debt. And one of the great 
edge formally the market dis- Ironies of Mexico's debt refioanc- 
count against the lace value of 15 that the country was 
their debt is another matter. Per- obliged to buy US Treasury 
haps there is w h ip modest sym- bonds to provide collateral for its 
bolic impor tance in it; but with own Paper, with the result that a 
hind right it simply looks like one m8 i° r Third Wold debtor ended 
more logical step the path °P h elp i n g fin a n c e the US budget 
opened by Citicorp, when It deficit. At the same time the US 
derided to mak* subs tantial mo- banking authorities did nothing 
visions against Third World debt 10 help the bond issue, by requir- 
year. Without tiiwp provi- hig the banks to switch part of 
there would have been no their general provisions for 
scope for argument about how Mexico, which count as part of 
much of the discount belonged to the banks’ capital, to specific pro- 
Mexico and how much to the visions, which do not. 
hawk« And in the event the stri- The message is surely that a 
king feature is the extent to solution which calls for capital 
which the banks have flows from tbe developing to the 

to tnatnfratw their leverage in developed world is a questionable 
dpniinpa with the debtors. model to build on; and that bank 

regulators should now jointly be 

Political nrrcsnre pondering capital adequacy rifles 

rouncai pressure designed . to. encourage debt 

At the outset the Mexicans reconstruction rather than to pre- 
hoped that banks would be ten- vent it 


A merger policy 
for the 1970s 


THE REVIEW of merger policy 
launched 18 months ago when 
Britain was in the grip of ‘Take- 
over fever”, has reached a rather 
limp conclusion. The civil ser- 
vants conducting the internal 
enquiry have derided to endorse 
the present, discretionary 
approach. The policy document 
issued last week by Mr Francis 
Maude, the Consumer Affairs 
Minister, says the Government 
will continue to apply a broad 
"public interest” test when 
assessing mergers and will retain 
the option of making references 
to the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission “on grounds other 
than a threat to competition”. 

There is no shortage of rhetoric 
endorsing the spirit of the “Teb- 
blt” guidelines of 1984. which 
stated that a threat to competi- 
tion should be the main criterion 
for referring bids to the commis- 
sion. The paper says adverse 
implications for employment, 
regional development and so 
forth should not normally consti- 
tute grounds for a reference. The 
catch, however, is that they may 
do so in “exceptional cases". Vir- 
tually every controversial merger 
is regarded by the impassion ed 
participants as a special case. 

Prolonged scrutiny 

The derision to retain - and 
indeed defend - the public inter- 
est test means that the type of 
mergers referred will depend on 
tbe personality of the Secretary 
of State and the political party 
from which he hails. Lord Young 
may take a robustly narrow view 
of what constitutes a threat to 
the public interest; others will 
not Mr Bryan Gould, the shadow 
Trade Secretary, has already indi- 
cated that Labour would exploit 
to tbe foil the present scope for 
discretion; a more interventionist 
Tory successor to Lord Young 
may do the same. 

Instead of putting merger pol- 
icy on to a firm philosophical 
footing, the Government has con- 
centrated on streamlining refer- 
ral procedures. Companies which 
“pre-notify" the Office of Fair 
Trading of proposed mergers are 
to expect a preliminary decision 
within four weeks. Parties to a 
merger will to able to make stat- 
utory divestment undertakings to 
the director-general of the OFT 
and thereby avoid prolonged 


scrutiny by the commission. If a 
referral cannot be avoided, tbe 
commission will be expected to 
complete its investigations 
within about 13 weeks - the 
timescale achieved in tbe rather 
unimpressive report on the BA/ 
BCal merger - compared with 
the historical norm of seven or 
eight months. 

Speed is important, but the 
risk is that it will be achieved at 
the expense of quality in merger 
decision making. The OFT*s slen- 
der resources are to be increased: 
the need to meet this expense is 
the rationale for charging compa- 
nies a nominal fee for the privi- 
lege of making a a bid. But the 
minor changes being proposed at 
tbe Monopolies Commission 
(most members spend only a 
day-and-a-half a week cm investi- 
gation duties) do not appear 
likely to transform its efficiency. 
There remains a question mark 
over this body's reliance on. 
part-time, non-expert members. 

Tbe conservatism of the 
merger policy document is 
matched only by its parochial- 
ism. Merger issues are discussed 
as though the UK's membership 
of the European Community! 
were a technicality. To Mr Maude 
and his colleagues, the domestic 
market is most definitely the UK 
market; yet tbe message Brussels 
is trying to get across is that, 
come 1992, .it frill have grown to 
320m consumers. It makes Httia 
sense for small subsets of a large 
market to have different merger 

rules or. indeed, to assess threats 
to competition mainly by what 
happens within their boundaries. 
A fuller discussion of the issues 
raised by European integration 
would have been timely. 


Opaque rules 

This is most unlikely to be the 
last word on British merger pol- 
icy. A document that could have 
been written in 1978 is not going 
to seem adequate in the 1990s. 
Companies are left with an incen- 
tive to sharpen their lobbying 
skills and can justifiably com- 
plain that the referral rules 
remain opaque. The Secretary of 
State retains too much discre- 
tion. Perhaps something more 
radical would have emerged If 
the review had not been con- 
ducted in camera by DTI officials. 


Paul Betts in Paris looks behind a new lease of life for the Dassault aircraft company 


The new pilot 


seizes 

the controls 


AVIOMS Marcel Dassault-Breguet. 
France’s famous fighter aircraft com- 
pany, has been given a reprieve by the 
French government. 

In the run-up to the French presiden- 
tial election, Mr Jacques Chirac, the 
G&uWst Prune Minister, has confirmed 
the government’s commitment to- go 
ahead with the country’s ambitions 
new generation combat aircraft pro- 
gramme, Rafale, to be developed by 
Dassault And it has Mowed this by 
negotiating the sale of up to 20 Mirage 
2000 fighters, worth J24m (£TL5m) each, 
to Jordan - giving Dassault its first 
combat aircraft export order for two 
years. 

After some heavy industrial turbu- 
lence, Dassault badly needed a boost - 
a lack of export orders had forced it to 
lay off workers and dose plants over 
the last 12 months for the first time in 
its riigriwgniahgri history. But althnug h 
Mr Chirac’s support for the Rafale and 
the Jordanian Mirage order has pro- 
vided a temporary psychological stimu- 
lus to Dassault. it has not removed the 
clouds surrounding the company’s 
future. 

Serge Dassault, tbe son of the compa- 
ny's founder who took over the running 
of the group 18 months ago, has sought 
to play -down the company's problems; 
“Dassault hag the problems as 
any other industrial group," he said in 
an interview in his headquarters in the 
Paris suburbs of Saint-Cloud. “We must 
adapt our production capacity to our 
workload. This is happening all over 
the world.” 

Mr Dassault has re p eated the same 
reassuring message in a series of 
French newspaper ^ maprfna inter- 
views. But despite bis public relations 
campaign, few would deny that Das- 
sault’s problems are serious anil likely 
to constitute a test case of French 
rfrfoTw» and industrial policies in forth* 
coming years. •' 

Dassault feces a series of immediate 
problems. 

• It depends too much on its single 
product One of advanced fighter air- 
craft, althtmgh ft also makes -p rivat e 
business Jab and collaborates on space 
programmes. 

• It relies too heavily on export mar- 
kets which have dried up in the recent 
oil and dollar crises. 

• It 1ms depended too much-on the 
willingness of the French government 
to adapt its procurement policies to the 
demands of a go-it-alone nattnwat cham- 
pion and to support its expe rt sales. 

These problems have been exacer- 
bated by doubts about the ef fe ct i v en ess 
of the company's top mana gement. In a 
sense, Dassault has always had man- 
agement problems, but in the past they 
were concealed by the brilliance of its 
international success and the riiarisma 
of its founder, Marcel Dassault, who 
died two years ago at the age of 94. 

Fart of the explanation for Dassault’s 
current difficulties is that for many 
years after the Second World War it 
flonrished in a typically French symbi- 
osis between the company and the 
state, a symbiosis which was kept alive 
by the close links between Marcel Das- 
sault and the Gaulhsts. This relation- 
ship. which was long vindicated by the 
performance of the company’s fighters 
on export markets and m combat, also 


served General de- Gaulle’s determina- 
tion to e nsure that France’s nuclear . 
det er re nt would be purely French and 
wholly independent 

The warmth of the relationship with 
the state, combined with tbe company’s 
undispated er p pr risg inevita- 

bly engendered a feeling of superiority 
and self-sufficiency. 

When the left came to power in 
France In 1981, Marcel Dassault 

fmwaipd the thrggt Of natinhaTiaatinn by 
voluntarily giving ^ French st a te vot- 
ing control of the company, in 
exchange, be was allowed to continue 
running the company as tbe dominant 
private shareholder. 

“For years they basked ih their excel- 
lent national arvt Internationa l Image 
And were comforted in thrar successful 
do-tt-alene policies by their huge export 
sales,” said a long-term follower of the' 
French aerospace and defence industry. 
“It inevitably- made them a bit compla- 
cent, and although they - were very good 
the y Mri to sew suHjy enough how 
the markets and the industry was 

changing.” 

Between 1974 and 1985, Dassault’s 
expo rt sales rosesteadfiy from about - 
FFr 2bn a year to FFr llbn, white-new 
export orders rose from FFr 4m in 1974 
to FFr 14 bn in 1985 reaching a peak of 
FFr 17bn in 1962. That year, exports 
accounted for nearly 90 per cent of new 
orders, of which 85 per cent were mili- 
tary aircraft It is .thus hardly surpris-. 
ing that Dassault suddenly faced a cri- 
sis when exports of military aircraft 
dried -up completely In 1966 and- 1967. 

Moreover, the comp&ny was less pre- 
pared than others to adjust to the new 
market for fighter air c raft after the oil 
Crisis tfr* rtArtlno of Hw US Mlar 
The development costs of new aircraft - 
and electronic arms systems have 
reached levels which -few - if any — 
individual companies can afford alone. 
Dassault’s past reluctan c e to join big 



8*190 P—tet Am •oumtar’s 


new fighter- projects is both an Indus-;, 
trial aberration and a. serious blow to 
European defence' cooperation. “The 
last thing we need i$,a militar y Con- 
corde”, remarked. one «&08pase.iudn&- 
fry official. .- .V:.-’:: 

’Cooperation andTdiverslflcatton is , 
our way of life,” says Mr Henri Martre, 
chairman of .Aerospatiale, France’s 
state-owned diversified aerospace 
group. He says that European aero- 
space companies must inevitably coop- 
erate if they, are to compete against the 
UK The. feet that tire military im ct o r 
has uncertain and dhggish growth 
prospec t s compared to the cml avia- 
tion wiarlref, he says, ban maifa ccKjper- ' 
flriim an wawntial rnla j«f fh» g»wW» It 
also malm* restruc tu r ing In the defend ~ 
field much more “It is nbvt- _ 

ously' harder to make key productivity ' 
gains in a market which has stopped 
growing.” he argues. _ ... 

- Apart from the ■frnpact of the lower 
dollar and lower ml prices, the military 


During the last three decades no 
group in France has enjoyed more 
state, protection than Dassault 


collaborative programmes had left the 
group isolated just as it was waUng up 
to the need to find development part- 
ners and diversify- its product line. 

Mr itowmit jhinw that -the compa- 
ny’s reluctance to collaborate on pro- 
jects has been greatly exaggerated.“We 
have suffered from a false (image. Our 
comp an y has never refused to coopen-' 
ate. We have done so on the Jaguar, the 
Atlantic and the Alpha jet.” He also 
emphasises that Dassault is now keen 
to collaborate with European countries 
inter ested to join the Rafale pro- 
gramme. ' 

But it was the Rafale which dramat- 
ically nnHwiinai Dassanlfs determina- 
tion to avoid any cooperation in ’ which 
it was not by a long shot the dominant 
partner. The company provides elo- 
quent arguments why France should 
develop a costly new fighter in competi- 
tion with the rival focrofrtion Euro- 
pean Fighter Aircraft (EFAX Many peo- 
ple, however, even in France, believe 
that for Europe to l a un ch two separate' 


fighter market i&nlso being Squeezed 
from two directions - every generation 
- of new aircraft femudf more expensive - 
to develop and. in the absepce.af war, 
every generation - oT new jets has a kmk 
ger life span. •••*:• 

Mrftlreniti, French dpfrwrp mtefcu 

’ ter, has long been an advocate efcMp- 
erattoh.'' When" xhfe government* 
firmed. its intpnty m to go ahead with 
the Relate programme earlier this year, 
Mr Girand Indicated that France was 
very open to ' co-operation and that 
there were disCn^lonswitirBelgianras 
well as with Spain; West Germany and 
Britain which are all three involved in 
tbe rival EFA project" - • "-- ,1 ‘ 

-. At the same time, the French may 
think they could now getback i nto th e 
European aircraft game with a fighting 
chance because of. tbe -West Germans 
manifest anxieties about the rising 
costs of the EFA - a larger and more 
expensive aircraft than the Rafale. 

Collaboration in the fighter a ir cra ft 
Arid, however, is no longer an an or 


nn ^hfng affair . Ih a Ti todero 'fi ghter ahv* 

- craft, the aeroplane itself represents 
only about a quarter of 4hie total cost 
wifijtherest going more or less , equally r 

-. tp- tbe : rai®ne.-ftie ^armaments-und titei 
. electroocauassaulfs expertise is in 
the airframe and its avionics. But it is 
not clear that France is so strongly 
placed in some' of the other compo- 
nents. < , l •• •■'• 

Against this backgrounds the French . 
authorities are showing increas i ng 
interest In extending collaboration in 
the defence field with the US. This is 
reflected in the wppntiatinna between 
the French and the Americans over a 
transfer of radar technology agreement 
. between Thomson CSF, the French 
state controlled defence and electronics 

- group,- and Texas' Instruments,' the US 
semiconductor group, ff finally- agreed, 

-dr could create an important precedent 
■ in American policy:on the transfer' at 
' sensitive defence technology to western 
allies. • 

" The proposed technology swap 
between Thomson CSF and Texas 
instruments is designed to help the 
. French group develop s radar Systran 
for the Baffle . with the miniaturised 

- wmp naMm tg mmaaiy to fit what is , 

- intended to be a relatively light air- 

- craft. Although tbe. deal could still 
founder if Washington insists , on a ban 
on exports, it none the less marks a teg 

r: shift m tire ap pr oa ch to defence pro- 
grammes by France and the US. 

Doubts on the foture of the Rafale 
programme itself have not altogether 
•' subsided. Ostensibly, Mr Chirac has 
^’ragglrined his .gjyernment'g infection 
.logo ahead with the Rafale programme 


to supply tiie French air force 
»mi navy with 330 aircraft starting in 
1996. hi practice, all the government 
1ms actually done is to make a firm 
■ commitment to place the order for 'the 
-first two out of the five prototypes for 
the Rafale programme by the end of 
' April, fr was tiie least Mr Chirac could 
do h T iring- a presidential election cam- 
■ paign he hopes to win. 

For Dassault, the.knger term futare 
=uf the company hinges an the Rafale. 

, But even assuming that the p rogramm e 
finally goes ahead, the company will 
still have to face a dehcate and difficult 
period between now and 1996. . 


He hct * few years will test Mr Serge 
Dassault’s ability to assume the formi- 
dable heritage which his father left 
him. So far he has shown every inten- 
tion to seize the pilot’s seat at Dassault 
and try to fly the company out of its 
predicament. 

When Marcel Dassault died, Mr 
Andre Giraud, the defence minister, 
had serious misgivings about Serge 
Dassault's ability to succeed his father 
as the chief executive of the company 
and tried to prevent him doing so. But 
Mr Dassault enlisted the long standing 
Enim between his family and that of Mr 
Chirac to defeat the defence minister. 
Since then, he has adopted a tough 
industrial approach to reduce costs and 
improve productivity to help make the 
company more competitive in the diffi- 
cult militar y aircraft market. 

In a recent letter to his staff, Mr 
Dassanlt stressed that the company's 
fundamental problem was to reduce 
manufacturing costs. “We must reduce 
the cost of the Mirage 2000 and of the 
Falcon 900 (one of Dassault’s business 
-jets) and develop the Rafale at the low- 
est possible cost The whole company 
at all levels must mobilise itself 
towards this task," he wrote. 

'■ To this raid. Dassault for the first 
trmp in its history reduced its work- 
force by about 800 people in 1986 and 
followed this np by announcing a fur- 
ther 1200 layoffs out of a total staff of 
15,600 and four plant closures last year. 
But while cutting back its overall work- 
force. the company has continued to 
invest heavily in its traditionally 
strong research centre. “Although we 
have had to cut our workforce, we have 
at the same time continued to boost our 
research effort by hiring 100 new engi- 
' neers in our research centre last year. 
We will be hiring another 100 this 

- year," Mr Dassault says. 

. Mr Dassault has also scoured the 
' world for new contracts. But he 

- acknowledges that tbe decline of the 
V US dollar has matte the task harder. 
“*We expect orders of between 80-100 
aircraft this year (Including private 
business jets as well as military fight- 
ers). The potential for combat aircraft 

: satty pmr* year Is more than 150 air- 
craft. The potential is there but the low 
level of the dollar does not help us.” 
says Mr. Dassault 

The com pan y has also shown greater 
willingness than in the past to seek 
subcontracting work to keep its plants 
rolling. Indeed. Dassault is negotiating 
-'with Aerospatiale the possibility of 
working on the Airbus programme, but 
lack of agreement on the financial 
-'arrangements hag so far blocked the 
deaL “We have no f undam ental objec- 
tion to doing subcontracting work as 
long as we malm money.” explains Mr 

Pa^n it 

* Although Dassault saw its pretax 
profits plunge 90 per cent to FFr 42.6m 
(£4.4m) in the first half of last year 
compared with the same period the 
year before, Mr Dassanlt claims the 
company’s situation is healthy. “We 
don't sell, planes at a loss and we wfQ 
still make a profit in 1987 after the 
special -restructuring charges,” he said. 

But there is no doubt that the hard- 
est is yet to come. The competition in 
firefighter aircraft market is intensify- 
ing-and Dassanlt will need all the help 
it can get from the government to push 
its export sales. A big question mark 
hang s over the future of the Rafale 
programme and oc* the attitude to the 
company of the new French govern- 
ment which win emerge after the next 
elections. 

However, even though Dassault’s 
arrogant self-assurance of the past has 
made it few friends, there is a broad 
consensus In France that a debilitated 
Dassault would not be welcomed. Das- 
sault continues to be a driving force for 
French tech n ological development As 
one rival European aerospace official 
pot it “The French would never let 
Dassault collapse. The government is 
bottnd to come ultimately to its rescue 
and that is likely to put even more 
pressure on the world militaiy aircraft 
market” 


Brussels sprouts 
Carlo’s dream 

tfTbe 23rd floor of the Brussels 
Hilton • temporary camp ai gn 
headquarters for Carlo De Bene- 
detti’s daring bid to win control 
of Socfete Gdn&ale de Belgique - 
offers an appropriately uninter- 
rupted view of the elegant offices 
at Belgium’s most powerful busi- 
ness institution. 

But as the bruising takeover 
battle for a group that tuns one 
third of the local economy enters 
its eighth week, tbe 53-year-old 
Italian industrialist must be won- 
dering just how much longer he 
wifi have to settle for eyeing up 
his prestigious prey. 

The feet that De Benedetti has 
not yet been able to devour "La 
Generate*, a task he undoubtedly 
expected to accomplish in under 
a month, owes much to the sur- 
prisingly stubborn and so far 
effective defence mounted by a 
group of Belgian shareholders 
and their Paris-based ante*, led 
by Compagnte Financiers de 
Suez. 

Buoyed up by an intoxicating 
mixture of nationalistic fe r vou r, 
personal animosity towards the 
unwelcome raider, and blatant 
self interest, Hi?« disparate con- 
sortium appears unwilling to sell 

Its shares to De Benedetti at any 
price, so for. 

In many ways Belgium, winch 
can be seen as synonoymous 
with Soctete Gdrtexate de Belgi- 
que, should have been a "soft 
touch” for someone with the 
charm and drive of De Benedetti 
The state was only established in 
1830 and its development has con- 
sistently been tfa gned b y weak 
Governments and bitter linguis- 
tic rivalries between its Flemish 
and French speaking communi- 
ties. 

It has no strong national iden- 
tity • as the capital at the EC it is 
perhaps the most European ofJ 
nations - and throughout history 
its people have , been helpless in 
the face of foreign invasions. 


Observer 


Napoleon, von Moltke, and Gud- 
erian all marched in as if they 
owned it. De Benedetti has used 
the tradesman’s entrance ««i at 
least he is offering money. 

Belgium's openness nan he mis- 
leading. Large companies like the 
ail group Petraflna and the chem- 
icals concern Stevay, are effec- 
tively controlled by a clique of 
aristocratic families whose influ- 
ence and personal connections 
are often s u ppor ted by a complex 
Systran of cross shareholdings. La 
Gdnfrate isfcelf was secretive and 
aloof - but despite anger at its 
m e thods the reaction of B elgi an s 
is ambiguous. Even the Flemish 
business community, still largely 
excluded from La Gdndrale’s 
board, has been reincant to offer 
its support to the outsider. 


Shock troops 

■De Benedetti’s media blitz- 
krieg - notably a brilliantly 
staged press conference in Brus- 
sels on day two of tbe battle - 
appeared at the time to be almost 
a knock-out blow. But his tactics 
since have been to leave the field 
to his two French lieutenants, 
Alain Mine, 38, and the fresh 
faced 30 year-old, Francois 
SureaiL 

These top men at De Benedet- 
ti’s Paris-based financial holding 

S Cerus have impeccable 
: credentials (notably 
early training at France’s prestir 
gtous Ecole Nationals d’Adnmns- 
tration), extraordinary energy 
(Mine find* time to write book 
reviews for Le Monde), and file 
sort of youthful appeal which is 
intended to provide a dear con- 
trast to the *oM men* who domi- 
nate La Gdn&ale's board. . 

Their almost nightly TV criti- 
cisms at La G&ierale's poor per- 
formance and neglect of small 
shareholders has provided grip- 
ping entertainment for local icon- 
oclasts, but their antics may have 
upset Belgian sensitivities in a 
way that may prove to have been 
cou nterp roductive. 

La Generated Governor, .Bend 
Lamv. Is understood to have 



rWe week an the principle - if 
•4t movesprivatise it" 
almost choked at a meeting 
before hostilities began when 
Bureau proposed a number, of 
changes which De Benedetti 
wa n t e d to make, and .Viscount 
FHwinfl Darignoo, La Generate 
number two and Europe's former 
steeL Commissioner, almost swat 
lowed his pipe at the piddle sug- 
gestion by Mine, that he- had 
invented a business with'a caj& 
,tal base of 110 per cent through « 
'new share issue. 

De Benedetti obviously cannot 
dissociate himsdf from Mine and 
Sureau but he has noticahly dis- 
tanced himself from Ms "shock 
troops”. They will almost cer- 
tainly leave tbe Belgian battle- 
field when, as most observers 
now expect, negotiations between 
tiie two camps begin. 


Royal card 


■Hie role Of the Royal femllr- 
which along with the national 
football team represents one of 
the few unifying influences In 
modem day Belgium - remains 
one of the more intriguing mys- 
teries of the Gdnerale affair. The 
company was founded In 1822 by 
Ring William 1 of the Nether- 


lands before the two countries 
went their separate ways. It had 
always been assumed that both 
the Dutch and Belgian crowns 
retained a smafi shareholding 
over the years. Such a possibility, 
qf course, fcould he -significant 
Considering, De Benedetti Is 
claiming mare 1 than 47 par cent 
add ' the rival Franco-Belgian 
camp' 52 per cent'of fife-capitaL ; 

The Royal Palace will hot com- 
ment but tile consesus is that 
King Bandin’s stake is at most 
fesfcthaq l Rgc ^a^prphably 

nqfonger .exists- • •; 


Stripper’s assets 

■Belgians are sometimes 
thought of as staid ahd stuffy fcad 
the De. Benedetti. battler-lias 
inspired plenty -of wry humoUr at 
La G&ierate's expense. The Flem- 
ish newspaper, De Standaard. 
carried a cartoon of President 
Reagan meeting Belgium's care- 
taker Prime Minister Wfifried 
Martens at the Nato Summit 
above the caption, "Mr De Bene- 
detti?-. 

The . cruellest jibes : are to ^ be 
frond on jospoeg share certificate 
which bar. recently been doing 
the rounds among Brussels stock- 
broking^ firms. Soctete Generate 
de Bdgtqne'has been .changed to 
Soctete GenialeC?). de :Beigjqua, 

Socidtd Ahohyme. (the- local 
equivalent of. Joint stock com-, 
pany) has- been changed to 
Sectett Anodtae (anodyne), and 
the Ftemisb veraion Naamloze 
nas best altered to Schaamloze 
homeless). The car- 


ries the signature of the Italian 
porno star and nofitiefah. dcdol- 
ina,.who catoddentafly achieved 
new. notoriety when she was 
expelled from .Belgium last week 
But JWhO Iff mnsditor pri hy imat 
establishment: figures torbe’a rel- 
atfveiy harmless type of stripper: 


War and Peace? 

JE'-ta* De Benedetti 
Md-has already been published. 
Could the title of the next be “De 
Benedetii’s Wateriod^? ■ 

Tim Dickson 
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South-east England's prosperity has led to increasing pressure for new housebuilding. 
John Hunt reports on the battle between developers and conservationists 


Trade 


I 111 II 


die UK 


THE NEWS front thfi Department 
of the Environment- that the 
number of households in small- 
east England is likely to rise by 
nearly a millio n by the end of the 
century has caused a tremor of 
apprehension among conserva- 
tionists and local MPs who are 
worried about overdevelopment 
in this already congested region. 

hi an area where sc arcit y of 
building land has made boose 
prices the highest in Britain, con- 
servationists fen that these lat 
est figures indicate pressure to. 
build on rural «h»w outride the 
legally-protected green belts. Par- 
adoxically, it is the very success 
of the Government in restricting 
new development in the green 
belts around [«»*»»» and other 
towns that is forcing builders to 
look at other green sites. 

The bufldere argue that they 
have to buM in the southeast 
because that is where the 
demand is. The restraints on the 
green belt coupled with the reluc- 
tance of shire counties to allow 
for enough houses in their struc- 
ture plans has forced up the price 
of building land and thus of 



.lV: 


The department's projections, 
baaed on figures from the Office 
of Population Censuses and Sur- 
veys, estimate that the m™her of 
households in the southeast is 
expected to rise by about 14 per 
cent to 7.6m by the year 200L 

They are published assainst a 
background of growing concern 
among conservationists . They 
claim that Mr Nicholas Ridley/ 
the Environment Secretary, is 
letting his belief in the. free mar- 
kets override Ms responsibility 
far the protection of the envfroh- 
ment in southern England -arid 
that he is allowing too many 
building developments to go 
ahead in the face of opposition 
from residents and local author!-, 
ties. 

Mr Richard Bate, Senior Plan- 
ner of the Council for the Protec- 
tion of Rural England (CPRE), 
says: “It is doing wmwwrww dam- 
age to the planning system. The 
whole thing Is falling into - iHmt s 

Ipute." 

In evidence he dies the latest 
figures for En gland, for the year 
ended March 1987, which show 
that 43 per emit of appeals which 
came to the Environment Secre- 
tary for derision were allowed, a 
rise from the 35 per cent in 1979. 
The Department of the Environ- 
ment riprap* that it has a policy 
of overriding focal authorities. It 
says that the number of refusals 
of pfenning permission by focal 
authorities rose from 13 per cent 
in 1983 to 16 per cent hi 1986/7. In 
these circumstances. It says, it-fs 
hardly surprising that more deri- 
sions were overturned. 

In addition to smaller ho us i n g 
developments there are now pro- 
posals coming forward for 


sdfcontafaai "country towns” to 
'■ be built in the southeast There, 
are also many proposals "for. 
major retail developments - 
'some of these, near the, M25- 
mdforway which rings London, 

. would in fact be within thpdedg- 
tested green belt. ■■ — 


five .MPs, representing normally 
safe seats in the Home Counties 
and the aootb-west, are, under. 
- pressure from flwfa* 
to protect their environment 
against housing, -office. and com- 
mririal developments. ; A fierce 
c on tr o v ersy now centres on Berk- 
shire where Mr Ridley has pro- 
posed modifications to .the county 
structure pfen which would allow 
far more houses than the County 
Council wants, eventhough Ms 
figure Is still lower that that 
sought developers. The coun- 
cil asked for the building rate’ to 
be reduced to 1,600 houses a year 
in the 1990s compared with 4400 
a year over the past ten years. Mr 
Ridley has proposed that this rate 
should be 3400 a year. He is now 
listening to further representa- 
tions before making his final' 
dedstatt 

This dispute is being closely 
watched as a test case of the 
piannTTtg battle in the south-east 
The Government mafritainR that 
the proposed level of new hods- 
ingle essential to ritract a highly 
skilled workforce to this area of 
high technology business and tc 


enable economic growth .fo.con- 

The cine to this strategy is con- 
twined In a paUcy gnkiance circu- 
lar on tite tou&east which Mr 
Ridley sent to focal jarthorittes in 
January. It saysi “While we 
tecognfaOTbe.need to reduce the 
disparities^ which, exist- fa ■ eco-- 
nande conditions in other parts 
of foe country. it tenet our policy 


BaOders argue that 
thfiy have to build Id 
the south-east 
because that is 
where the demand Is 


to discourage development and 
economic growth in the south- 
east in the nopethat it willtrans- 

fer to other areas, for in that way 
we risk losing it al to gether . " 

The case .against Mr Ridley's 
proposals was argued in t heCo m- 
mons by- Berkshire tv«»aai wtha- 
MPs. Mr - John. Redwood (Wrik- 

n i glm w) wii iri that the county 
could became a continuous urban 
sprawL Enough was emo^L Mr 
Andrew Madny; Bezkahire East, 
comphdned that he ; and his fel- 
low Tories frit “let down and 


sore". An additional 2400 houses 
had best f roste d on bis constitu- 
ency and be was worried about 
the pr e ssure an roads, schools, 
hospuafe and social services fa 
which the Government w made 
no extra financial provision- • - 

Many Conservative MPs in the 
south argue that new develop- 
ment should take p?ar« fo the 
north and in inner cities where it 
is more needed. Mr Redwood 
argues .that over the past ten 
years the conurbations 

had each lost at least BW.000 pop- 
ulation while the south-east- had 
had to absorb 500400 new people^ 

Mrs Marion Roe, Under Secre- 
teiy fo r the E ttti HMB WBt, mlfo 

flint fa w Hh m wrt )n places Pffh 

Berkshire provides a stimulus to 
the ur n n mw which ben- 

efits the whole country, fadndhK 
the timer rftfao- Even tiae devel- 
opment of the. inner rftfoo, the 
use of urban land and the reuse 
of derelict rites could not meet 

»TI arri liwmj qmwpt 

needs of the south-east. Mean- 
while the pressures co ntinue to 
hniM npL Miss RJL Haran, CUM 
Pfenning Inspector, reports that 
the -number of new planning 
appeals for Vn gknH and Wales 
roae by over 11 per cent to ahnoat 
20,000 during 1986/7. This was the 
the highest ' number ever 
recorded and there was no sign of 
it -abating. In these circum- 
stances, large bafldfng groups are 


proposing to develop entirely 
new “country towns’* in the 
southeast. Countryside Proper- 
ties has permission for 

3400 houses between Hariow and 
the Mu to *wt«r for the expan- 
sion of Stansted Airport A vil- 
lage of 3400 homes, a business 
park and landscaped country 
park has been proposed near 
Cambridge by Alfred McAIpine 
Ho mes Eact . 

The biggest group, Consortium 
Developments, r e p resen ting nine 
major c o n stru ction mmpflnipB, 
had its proposal for a country 
town of 15.000 people at Til- 

Bn gliam TTati, ntutr Gkays, Eflfiflf, 

rejected by Mr. Ridley. He did, 
howevear, make it dear that be 
was not opposed to wen-con- 
ceived proposals of this kind. 
Contortion Devefoomenta is now 
pressing on with several other 
schemes of tills type. 

Mr Andrew Bennett, exec utiv e 
director cf Consortium Develop- 
m ents, p uts forward po werful 
environmental arguments fry fjje 
concept. Me complains that 
CPRE, having won the battle to 
protect green belts. Is now taking 
issue with any development in 
toe countryside outside the green 

The country towns would act 
as an safety valve beyond the 
-green belt and are an attractive 
a l te rnati ve to sc attered develop- 
ments which would spoil the 
env ir o nm ent, he says. The con- 
sortium would pay for infrastruc- 
ture such as schools, co mm unity 
and leisure centres and roads. It 
is, he maintains, a spurious argu- 
ment that this win poll develop- 
ment away from the inner rtttoi 
Both types of development are 
needed to ease increasing pres- 
sures on the countryside in 

un nHwiii Bnglan^, . 

Meanwhile the conservation- 
ists are girding themselves for 
what they suspect wQI be a new 
stage in the battle - when, in a 
few months time, Mr Ridley pub- 
lishes a White Paper on the 
future of development plans. JThe 
sticks to his proposals in last 
peer’s (keen Paper it wfil mean 
the seating down of the role of 
co u n ty councils til. phmring Jind 
the replacement of county struc- 
ture plans by broader policies. 

The last Conserv ative general 
election manifesto pledged: “We 
will protect the c ountry ri de for 
its own sake and conserve its 
wildlife while allowing for those 
small- scale arid well-planned 
developme nts which are needed 
to provide jobs and keep country 
areas thriving. Wherever posrihle 
,We want to encourage large-scale 
developments to take place on 
wnnwpd ynd nfgkctod tn ore* 

towns and dries rather than In 
tiie countrysideL" 

Conservationists, and not a few 
Conservative. MPs, are looking to 
Mr Ridley to keep tills p le dg e. 


Wanted: a giant stride of 
imaginative leadership 

By Geoffrey Goodman and Richard Clements 


WHEN Margaret Thatcher took 
office in 1979 after the “winter of 
discontent", it was assumed that 
some watershed had been 
reached in relations between the 
trade unions and the Govern- 
ment Now. almost a decade 
feta, it is commonplace to hear 
that the Prime Minister's “great- 
est achievement" has been 
to “break the power of the 
unions.” In feet the “power'* was 
a myth even in 1979 but recent 
industrial events have revived 
«pprni»ttnn about the scope and 
shape of a res ur g en ce of trade 
union influence. 

With the inevitable pk*-up in 
the economy (mainly brought 
about for the purpose of winning 
‘the 1987 general election) the 
unions have set out to examine 
thrir future. There are those who 
tn n ff r e s i trade as 

.-we now know it is obsolete. In 
fact, the changes brought about 
by technology and scientific faino- 
vation make it still more rele- 
vant. These developments will 
increase in tempo and impose 
even greater strams on the social 

fahrirv What fe f mm the 

unions now, and especially froth 
their leadership. Is a giant stride 

rf hwaglTMiHim Tjirir wim iH m in it 

needs to be refeted to the spe- 
cific, pmot h I, ti n man problems 
of an those caught up in the vast 

indnatrial diaiwwi taking place. 

It is probable that the TUC 
review currently undo* way wiH 
come up wito many very sensible 
answers, but what fe much less 
rart a iw fe whether its solutions 
are going to be relevant to the 
magnitude of rfwmg p required. 
There may for instance be a 
desire to ce nt r alise the organisa- 
tion, to get back to the old con- 
cept of the TUC as a “general 
staff of labour.” It has powerful 
■Brarthmi but wmrmnn s draw- 
backs. Far the crying need for 

the tmifiriM fe to i»ln—r 

smH more substantial Hnfat with 
the broad b»« of membership, 
not for remote centralised leader 
ship. 

Take as an w »" » p k the drive 
for extra nw m fK nu hrp There are 
a great many reasons why this is 
nnt feast !*«» » «■ of 
the extra reso u rce s which such 
an increase would bring. But fe it 
the highest priority? Would it not 
be worth the TUC sacrificing, 
say, wffBw half tn mem- 
bership ami gaining resources by 
charg in g a realistic price for the . 
services lwimn offer? Would that 
not give an added impetus to the 


need to convince the membership 
which does remain that it should 
folly support the argument 
which trade unions can now put 
forward for a truly modernised 
and galvanised approach to the 
collective problems of industry. 

The highest priority must be 
for tiie unions to dose the gap 
which exists between members 
and the leadership. The lesson of 
the past is that the unions, in a 
time of high employment and 
easy recruitment, failed to: 
gather enough resources by 
c har ging realistic levels of mem- 
bership fees; devote enough of 
existing resources to internal 
education; create their own 
machinery to counter the argu- 
ments which its opponents made 
sure dominated iWwiKrinp 
of the unions. 

The unions will very soon be 
aide, once to become an 

extremely positive force. But that 
win only follow from a deter- 
mined and combined effort to 
produce the right solutions. 
Although the growth of manage- 
rial power, deliberately encour- 
aged by the Thatcher regime, will 
mng with it a backlash (a per- 
fect example is the recent Ford 
dispute), by itself that will not 
recreate union strength. There 
are three methods by which the 
onions can become the creators 
of the change which is needed: 

• By arguing that their main 
economic objective is to ensure 
that industry becomes productive 
and efficient, but that increases 
in production should not be used 
solely for rewarding shareholders 
but also for continued industrial 
progress (whether that is in 
rebuilding the public infrastruc- 
ture or reinvestment in private 
industry). The Thatcher idea that 
efficiency comes only from mana- 
gerial prerogative is demonstra- 
bly false. Indeed there are many 
examples of how management 
has been the braking force in 
British industry, unwilling to 
adopt new methods or re-in vest 
effectively. The unions should 
welcome change as long as it 
does not automatically consign 
their members to unproductive 
unemployment or to mmiitinw* 
which seriously reduce their 
standard of life. It would be sim- 
ple to construct a manifesto for 
ifnmp* on these Ww* which tiie 

iminwa could adopt as their major 
aim 

• By experimenting with every 
pp«arfhjp method of participation 
in their affairs. They must reject 


(whether it comes from right or 
left) the idea of mandatory 
democracy. That equally requires 
channelling far more resources 
Into the internal educ atio n pro- 
cess of the unions. They must be 
seen to make a virtue out of 
broader democracy. 

• By interlocking the unions’ 
research and information efforts 
into a public relations effort on a 
vastly larger scale than anything 
now undertaken. At the moment 
many minna provide a consider- 
able anw n Tit o£ vital fn fo mmrtnn 
about our economy and our soci- 
ety which is never seen by the 
general public. Part of the reason 
lor ihfo is public relations 
efforts by the unions are uncoor- 
dinated and sketchy. 

There are those who argue 
that, for either the Labour Party 
or the trade unions to succeed in 
future, there must be a widening 
division between them. That is a 
silly argument which foils to 
recognise the fact that the 
organic relationship between 
them is inescapable. The unions 
need the Labour Party because 
industrial syndicalism never 
had a future and never will in a 
democratic society. The Labour 
Party needs the unions because a 
mature democracy cannot be 
folly achieved without a broader 
economic democracy. The rela- 
tionship between the two bodies 
has always been most successful 
when their courses are parallel 
rather than integrated. There are 
differences in emphasis which 
inevitably arise between the two 
organisations. 

The Labour Party is carrying 
out its own review. Both bodies 
are conscious that their role 
must adapt to the social changes 
fairing pfece in Britiwh society, 
without losing sight of the drills- 
fag objectives which must moti- 
vate them. The future of the 
trade union movement is far 
from bleak; the victories it has to 
win will be as significant as those 
won in the past But first victory 
win have to be gained over the 
inertia which has bunt up within 
its own structure. That will 
require huge efforts of imugiiM- 
tion and leadership, but both 
those qualities are available 
wi thin the movement. 

Geoffrey Goodman was for- 
merly industrial editor of the 
Daily Mirror. Richard Clements, 
former editor of Tribune, was 
until recently executive officer m 
the Leader of the Opposition's 
office. 


Tax-cots will 
risk inflation - - 

From Mr Andrew Britton. 

Sir, I am afraid Ramngi Britlan 
(March 3) does not allay my con- 
cern about the balance of pay- 
ments deficit. Neither does he 
deal adequately with the argu- 
ments we put (award in Febru- 
ary’s National Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Social Research 
Renew. 

In present circumstances 
income tax cuts risk adding to 
inflation, because they make the 
balance of payments worse, and 
make it more likely that the 
exchange rate will fafl- One way 
of preventing this might be to 
raise interest., rates and .keep 
them high relative to world rates 
for an indefinitely long period. 
This seems to be Mr Britten's 
preferred policy- We think it mis- 
taken and damaging to industry. 
We also think it will fofi. sooner 
or later, to hold up the exchange 
rate. 

Thus inflation is not avoided, 
only delayed. If the Chancellor 
wants to minimise the risk of 
inflation, he should not cut 
income tax at afi. 

Andrew Britton. 

2 Dean Trench Street, 

Smith Square. 

London SWL 

From Mr VJj.U. Wood. 

Sir. Your recent reference (Feb- 
ruary 26) to arrangements for 
compensation payments for Chi- 
nese and Russian debts prompts 
me to draw attention to a grave 
Injustice which threatens to pass 
.without comment. 

It affects the shareholders of a 
company called Russo- Asiatic 
Consolidated Ltd., of which my 
forebear, Leslie Urquhart, was 
chairman. Its assets were seized 
by the Bolsheviks in 1917. 

These consisted of metal and 
mineral interests in Russia, 
including copper, iron and coal 
mines, related processing plant 
and machinery, river boats, and 
much else. Leslie Urquhart, who 
was on good terms with the pre- 
revolutionary Russian authori- 
ties, had built up the business to 
the point where it was, in 1917, 
one of the great mining enter- 
prises in the world - not unlike 
the present RTZ. 

A claim for £56m (about £600m 


Letters to the Editor 


The strategy is to achieve simplicity 


From MrPhOip Chapped. 

Sir, Your leader “Medium Tax 
Strategy” {March 2) implies that 
those of ns who advoca te a ahn - 
pfe flat-rule income tax system, 
with no allowances, perks or 
reliefs, do so solely in toe belief 
that such a system would be snn- 
pie and enhance the overall effi- 
ciency of the UK economy. •• 

Simplicity and efficiency are 
virtuous enough fa themselves, 
but ours fe a far subtler and more 
philosophical justification. The 
fundamental lwrio of an open, 
dynamic and democratic society 
fe the dispersal of economic 
power and patronage; tax 
systems which, are used to influ- 
ence consumer behaviour and 
distort choice tend to institution- 
alise savings (as with pension 
funds) and minimise personal 
involvement 

In the US we believe passion- 
ately that one man's tax privilege 
most by definition, be another 
man’s. tax burden; that millions 
of individuals tndpppndpntly are 
more likely to make bettor deci- 
sions than the state collectively; 
and that we need to restore tiie 
ethical duty of personal sacrifice 
rather than always assume that 
Governments should accept total 


responsibility for (ha disadvan- 
taged and handicapped. We do 
• not deny the need far. an ultimate 
safety net; but its costs should be 
transparent, not buried fa amaze 
of comple x tax systems and 
cross-snhfiUl&iUlOm.' 

The calculations are simple; 
the UK Taxable Rase Is sane 
£300bn, and Income taxes on per- 
sons, including mH»mI insur- 
ance contributions, about £54bn« 
It is easy to calculate that a 
straight 10 per emit income tax 
pins an 8 pa cent social tax, on 
all fawy ng , could replace frayune 
far apij ymrirma} insurance. All 
higher rates,, arid taxes on capi- 
tal, are abolished: all peris and 
tax privileges simply wither tiie 
poverty trap is, swept . aside. 
Unemployed tax advisers would 
be the only ones to complain. 

The C h a ncel l o r's Budget on 
March 15 will be assessed against 
his strategy to achieve such sim- 
plicity ova the third tom of this 
Government; . Will he take this 
opp ort un ity to restore consumer 
freedom and reduce tiie feudal 
materialism of the “Nanny" 
state? 

Philip Chappell, 

22FrognalLane, NWZ. 


Assets were seized in 1917 


today) in respect of Russo- Asi- 
atic’s seized assets was lodged 
with- the Foreign Office fa the 
1920a. Only with the reparations 
accord with the Russians, signed 
in 1986, and tiie avaflahflity of 
the Compensation Fund, has 
there been any prospect of 
redress. 

The 1917 seizure led ultimately 
to the figmdation of BussoAai- 
atic in '1988. with its assets 
exhausted; At that point the offi- 
cial receiver closed the books, 
and the company 's Rnsmaw riahn 
passed to the Own as “bona 
vacantia.” 


. Th*» pmtf tf mi nm e fa that pq Ihti 
mte hand the Foreign Compensa- 
tion Commission fe debarred - 
under the terms of the Govern- 
ment’s compensation order - 
from e p lpi*faf lvlhg any claim from 
the Crown against Os Russian 
Compensation fluid. On the other 

hand the sharuhnlfterK Of RUSSO* 

Asiatic (and their successors fa 
title), by far tiie biggest British 
losers of any in 1917, are now 
prevented by the liquidation - 
itself a direct though not of 
course immediate result o f the 
revolution — from .pressing their 
rlaftn 


SIB’S authority baa 
been weakened v . 

From Mr RM PMRpson-Stom and 
Mr i? ft N u t man . 

Sr, As compliance offi ce rs ins 
financial sermon group we have 
probably bad as much e xp osure 
as m ost to tiie City’s new regula- 
tory regime. 

Contrary to what appears to be 
tiie general view, we are dis- 
turbed by the departure of Sir 
Kennet h Bertfll fr om the Securi- 
ties & Investments Board (SIB); 
an eve n t winch seems to. have 
been e n gi n e er ed by a concerted 
pubfirity campaign orchestrated 
by the City “Mafia.” Sir Kenneth 
was given a difficult task which 
he' Mould properly .have been 
allowed to camnlete. 

- We believe that your leader of 
February 25. which describes the 
fun da m en t al purpose of the UK’s 
first attempt to provide compre- 
hensive investor protection, and 
your subsequent leader of Febru- 
ary 29, hit the nail an the head 
that as . a result of the Bank of 
England's failure to renew. Sir 
Kenneth’s appointment the 
authority of SIB will be seriously 
weakened, to everybody's detri- 
ment. . 

1LN. Phffipson-Stow, - - 
RJL Norman, 

32 St Mary at B3U, EC3 . 


Your readers may be able to 
Share the resentment of all con- 
jweted with Buko- A siatic, when 
they know that Leslie Urquhart 
gave much of the fetter part of 
hfolife to the cause of all WrftfaTi 
citizens who lost p ro perty in Rus- 
sia. For a time he was president 
of the Association of British 
Creditors. He was also Lloyd 
George’s adviser on Russian 
affairs at the 1922 Genoa repara- 
tions en nfa ]wiw 

The Government should see to 
it without delay that the Russo- 
Asiatic daims now vested in the 
Crown can be presented to the 
Foreign Compensation Commis- 
. sion; and that any compensation, 
which will be little enough, is 
made over to those to whom, fa 
4ll fairness, it is due. ... 

V.N.U. Wood, 

Easter Spott Bouse, 

SaotL 
by Dunbar. 

East Lothian, Sc ot la n d 




There are other schemes for companies seeking export finance 


From Mr RA. Pilcher. 

Sir. 1 was both Interested and 
concerned to read the report 
(March 2) on the introduction by 
Midland Bank of a revised 
short-term export finance 
scheme. 

It is stated that this is the first 
time that finance has been made 
available to exporters against 
their own Export Credits Guaran- 
tee Department (1SCGD) policies 
(as opposed to policies managed 
by the banks) - which it is not; 


and ft fe suggested also that the 
new arrangements between the 
bank and ECGD are tantamount 
to replacement oTthe Compre- 
hensive .Bankers’ Guarantees 
(GBG) withdrawn by ECGD last 
October - -which they are not 
With regard to the first paint, 
my own company introduced a 
highly cost effective scheme in 
1985 which enables an exporting 
company not only to manage its 
own relationship with ECGD but 
also, if it wishes, to use alterna- 
tive cover through the private 


sector and. more recently, poli- 
cies issued by major European 
credit insurers. This latter point 
is vital fa terms of the planned 
completion of the European mar- 
ket by 1992. 

With regard to the second 
point, it is of course important 
that the bank has gai n ed some 
comfort for itself in denting with 
the processing, on a large scale, 
of fast moving export transac- 
tions. However, the new arrange- 
ment falls far short of the pr o te c- 


tion provided by the abolished 
GBG. . 

Finally, reference was made to 

tiie banks’ .disappoi n tment fa the 

takfrup of their various schemes. 
Conversely, we are not; currently 
we are v gy actively roworting 
exporters in sane 55 industries, 
ranging from - major public 
groups to starim fa export 
SLA. Pilcher. ... 

The Export Finance Company, 
ExfincO Bouse, 

Sanford Street, 

Swindon, Wiltshire 


Only Hanover Fair CcBn**88 provides 
' soch a comprehensive overview of. new- 
generaekm hardware, new software so- 
lutions and desktop publishing systems. 
CeBIT focusses on all aspects of modem 
information technology ... from dam banks, 
integrated systems and networks to artificial 
intelligen c e. 

Over ZfXD exhibitors from 40 countries ^ will 
take part in CeBIT now recognized as the 
world m a r ket for office, information and 
Bdeoon wmmkanon s technology. AS die 
leading m a nufactu rers will demonstrate 
their latest products here. In fact, mow com- 
panies launch their innovative technology 
and products only ax Hanover. Undemand- 
ably, because this extensive display attracts 
more than 400,000 visitors from all over the 
world. 


wuno. 

It's CeBIT Time. 

The right time to introduce 
new software solutions^ 


m 




A new dimension 
in commenication 

Office and information systems 
CIM- CAD/CAM systems 
■ Production data acquisition 
AppScadons Center fur Small Businesses 
Municyai User Center 
DP peripherals 

Software, management consulting 

Office and nr giniTm'n nal technology 

Bank equipment and security systems 

Telecommunications 

Fur amcdeoM nfanurion plate conacc 
Arnold Ruxcuiryvi. Bnavk, Sa ndcmad Road, 
Swfauetd . Sowfa Croydon. Scatty CKiOAJ. 

TcL 01 -651-219], Telex: 89S15M 


World Center for Office, Information and Telecommunications Technology 
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Deborah Hargreaves 
on Wall Street 

Defending 
the options 
option 

“THE SCARIEST thing I’ve ever 
done in my life is to try to boy 
stocks at 3.45pm on Black Mon- 
day," laughs Mr Jim McConnon, 
who is in charge of portfolio man- 
agement at the RXR Group. 

But Mr McConnon managed to 
complete his order before the 
market dosed, and RXR survived 
the crash without serious dam- 
age to the portfolios it manages. 

In feet, with a 17 per cent total 
return on the stock assets it had 
under management for last year, 
Mr McConnon's firm has leaped 
into the top 2 per cent of US 
money managers, as computed 
by SEI, an independent firm. 

Mr McConnon’s computer mod- 
els had told him to adjust part of 
his exposure on Black Monday 
between bonds and stocks. 

He kept the rest of the firm’s 
assets protected by RXR’s ver- 
son of portfolio insurance, which 
involves using stock index 
options as opposed to the contro- 
versial strategies employed by 
other portfolio insurers in the 
futures markets. 

In the debate that has sur- 
rounded portfolio insurance’s fall 
from grace after October's stock 
market crash, RXR has been out- 
spoken in its belief that options 
are the only insurance policy 
worth having: 

The sale of futures contracts to. 
protect a portfolio in a sliding! 
market has been partly blamed 
for helping to push the stock- 
market into Its unprecedented 1 
plunge in October. 

On Black Monday, RXR was in' 
the enviable position of having 
most of its 2300m in assets 
hedged with put options. 

Puts, which are options to sell 
a stock index futures contract to 
a specified buyer at a given price, 
help protect against a volatile 
market, making an investor 
secure in a downturn. 

It was not just luck that saved 
the day for RXR. The company, 
which was formed in 1983 when 
its chief partners left Merrill 
Lynch, does what its computer 
programs tell it to. Mr McCon- 
non, as a “well paid babysitter,” 
presides over RXR’s Dynamic 
Portfolio Management system - 
its version of portfolio insurance. 
in defiance of the mainstream 
ortfoiio insurers, led by the 


O’Brien Rubensteln (LOR) and 
using mostly futures for insur- 
ance, RXR had long championed 
options insurance. 

In spite of its lack of depth, the 
options market Is attracting a 
growing band of converts, who 
watched what happened to 
futures strategies during Black 
Monday’s nosedive, when noone 
would buy the contracts the 
insurers were selling. 

The use of futures to Insure a 
portfolio involves selling stock 
index futures contracts as a 
cheap way to simulate a put 
option, but the strategy relies on 
finding a buyer for the huge 
blocks of futures contracts that 
have to be moved quickly, partic- 
ularly in a market downfall. 

Using the options market is 
more expensive than buying 
futures, especially in the volatile 
markets that have followed the 
crash, but the price risk is lim- 
ited to the cost of the options 
premium. 

Mr McConnon explains how he 
bought stock index put options 
before the crash that entitled him 
to sell a stock index futures con- 
tract by December for S340 (the 
value of the contract Is 500 times 
the quoted price, or in this case, 
$170,000). 

He exercised the option and 
sold the futures contract for that 
price when the market was trad- 
ing at between S210 and $215. 

These put options protect a 
portfolio on the downside if the 
market runs the risk of becoming 
more volatile. But it does not rule 
out the use of futures as part of 
the hedge. 

Mr McConnon believes a move 
back to basics will see money 
managers backing away from the 
creation of an artificial put 
option through the futures mar- 
ket. 

The LOR school of portfolio 
Insurers, however, dismisses the 
focus on options as a pure mar- < 
ketlng ploy to sell the unpopular 
concept that portfolio Insurance 
bas become. 

LOR insists using options 
alone is not appropriate for the 
huge portfolios it manages - the 
company is estimated to have 
held half of the pre-crash $G0bn 
to S90bn insurance market - but 
does not rule them out as part of 
its hedging procedure or for 
smaller strategies. 

But, "in options you get what 
you pay for.” stresses one con- 
vert, Mr Brian Bruce, new prod- 
ucts manager at Chicago's North- | 
era Trust bank, wbo manages l 
S535m. 

He describes how he backed off 
from using futures after walking 
over to the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange cm Black Monday and 
"watching an entire pit of people 
with their hands under their 
armpits,” 


Robin Pauley in Geneva examines Pakistan’s dilemma in the search for an Afghan solution 


THE LEX COLUMN 


Facing an unhappy compromise CnnntinP the COSt 

INEVA talks aimed at ■ compromise positions- and - JJJJ 


.".hiifdi 


*2 i *■ 


THE GENEVA talks aimed at 
securing the withdrawal of 
115.000 Soviet troops from 
Afg hanistan enter a decisive 
week today with Pakistan iso- 
lated and apparently boxed into a 
comer over its attempt to link 
withdrawal with the formation of 
an interim coalition government 
in KabuL 

Mr Zain Noorani, Pakistan's 
Deputy Foreign Minister, 
returned to Switzerland last 
night after flying to Islamabad, 
capital of Pakistan, for urgent 
consultations about his d i lemma 
in Geneva. 

He stopped briefly en route in 
Moscow yesterday, raising specu- 
lation that he might have had a 
quick meeting with Mr Yuli 
Vorontsov, the Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, in his search 
for a way to save face when the 
negotiations resume this morn- 
ing. 

The key question now Is 
whether Pakistan will sign the 
withdrawal agreement in the 
absence erf any gestures towards 
its demands for a broad-based, 
coalition government in Kabul to 
be linked to the accord. 

Mr Noorani’s position has 
become more difficult fids week- 
end with mounting pressure in 
Pakistan for the accords to be 
signed as soon as possible to get 
the Soviet troops out of the 
region. 

At a meeting on Saturday of 19 
political parties in Islamabad to 
discuss the crisis, the opposition 
urged Mr Noorani not to allow 

an ything tO delay the si gning of 

the accords ami to get the Soviet 
withdrawal under way, a view 
shared by many government sup- 
porters in Pakistan. 

Virtually all the main issues 
relating to bow and when the 
Soviet withdrawal should take 
place - after more than eight 
years of occupation - were 
agreed in Geneva last week. 

This week some odds and mk 
have to be tied up on issues such 
as the status of a clause about 
amnesties and recognition of bor- 
der designations which, while 
important, have never been seen 
as major obstacles. 

A more important problem is 
the differing US and Soviet inter- 
pretation of aid to the warring 
parties in Afghanistan and what 


USSR , 

KABU^ 

AFGHANISTAN 


PAKISTAN 


the superpowers’ guarantor roles 

But essentially, the withdrawal 
accord is in place. The Soviet 
troops will withdraw 60 days 
after signing, remove 50 per cent 
of their troops in the first three 
months and complete the exit 
within nine months of st ar t in g. A 
40-man United Nations observer 
force, under the command of a 
Scandinavian, will use helicop- 
ters to monitor the withdrawal 
and will report to each side. 

Privately, the Pakistanis are 
dismayed at the way they have 
been transformed within a month 
in the eyes of the world from "the 
good guys” supporting opponents 
of a communist outrage, -to the 
"problem” in the way of a solu- 
tion. 

They feel badly let down by 
their crucial long-time ally, the 
US. But Pakistan has made some 
key diplomatic e r ror s , brining to 
bring this situation upon itself. 

The Geneva talks started 
nearly six years ago. Only 
Afghanistan Pakistan, home 
to more than 3m of the 5m 
Afghan war refugees, take put. 

The talks are indirect, mainly 
because of Pakistan's refusal to 
acknowledge the Kabul regime as 
a legitimate government It sees 
it instead as an illegitimate 
Soviet puppet administration. Mr 
Diego Cordovez, a UN mediator, 
shuttles between the two sides. 

Although agreement on with- 
drawal can be readied and signed 
officially only by Pakistan and' 

Af ghanistan, neither they HOT Mr 


Hie key question now » 
whether Pakistan wih 
agn the Geneva 
withdrawal agreementin 
the absence of any 
gestures towards its 
demands for a 
broad-based coalition 
government in Kabul to 
be linked to the accord. 


Cordovez are the key players. 
The US and the Soviet Union, 
with small teams well away from 
the Geneva talks, make an the 
key decisions. 

This is at the root of the diffi- 
culties which make a public 
capitulation by Pakistan this 
week virtually the only possible 
alternative to international con- 
demnation for delaying the 
Soviet pullout 

Pakistan fears, with justifica- 
tion, that a Soviet pull-out under 
present conditions will lead to 
continued fighting in a dvfl war 
which will deter the refugees 
from returning home and which 
could ultimately spill across the 

Af fctian- P alcinhinl border. 

The Mujahideen guerrillas, 
headquartered in Pakistan and 
Hip recipients erf massive US mili- 
tary aid, are determined to con- 
tinue fi ghting against the Kabul 
Government and not to accept 
any administration containing 

MimmnnlirtS- 

Mr Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
Soviet leader, announced last 
month that the Russians would 
pullout on May 15 if the Geneva 
withdrawal accords were signed 
by March 15. This suggested that 
differences on the withdrawal 
timetable could be solved 
quickly, as indeed they were. But 
it also became dear that Pakis- 
tan’s demand for an interim gov- 
ernment to be in place In Kabul 
before the Geneva withdrawal 
accords were signed was unat- 
tainable. - 

Pakistan started looking for 


compromise positions- and 
arrived in Geneva last week pre- 
pared to make a major conce s- 
atom a commitment to construct - 
a new government "simulta- 
neously with the withdrawal” 
would have sufficed. 

As -agreement was quickly 
reached that the withdrawal 
should last nin«» T T t nnfhR (with 50 
pet cent of Soviet troops leaving" 
in the first three months as 
Pakistan demanded) and the 
withdrawal should begin 60 days 
after signing in- Geneva, this 
meant Pakistan was asking for a 
government to he created over a 
total of 11 months. 

Mr Noorani’s team Is embit- 
tered by the refusal of the Rus- 
sians to ttiamiM even this. They 
asked Mr Cordovez to make one 
last attempt for a gesture from 
the Soviets on Thursday. The 
request tailed, 

Mr Abdul Wakfl, the Afghan 
Foreign Minister, rubbed salt into 
the Pakistani wounds by annefcm- 
tingin Geneva that as for-he was 
concerned negotiations for with- 
drawal were complete and the 
: nrotocdls could be s toned- 

Although Afghanistan also 
wanted a broader-based govern- 
ment aspartofitspogeyof 
paHflUfi reconeffiatioh, • it" fcouM 
take a long time and -kb* Wakfl. 
refused to guarantee it would be 
in place before the last Soviet 

cnlttior fafr Af ghan cnfl 

Pakistan’s two key mistakes 
have been to return to the 
. Geneva talks last Wednesday 
unclear about the likely states of 
.the compromise they were plan- 
ning to offer and, mm» r nwrially 
not to have put enough pressure 
oh the Mujahideen to include 
some moderates in their proposed 
candidates for. an interim g o v ern- 
ment 

Whether Pakistan agrees , to 

cig p nr t yi t: rnnkps HttTp mffawqy «g 

to the. remote chances of peace hi 
Af ghanistan The Geneva taifcn 
are not peace -talks and the 
accords to be signed (or not) are 
not peace accords. 

The US, realising this, has 
stepped up its supplies of weap- 
ons - including Stinger urinates 
- to the Mujahideen, who are 
estimated to have enough arms 
stockpiled around the country to 
continue the war for months, 
even if external aid ceased. •• 


of going global 


E Germany arrests 100 in I speculation 
crackdown on dissidents 


BY LE8UE COUTT M EAST BER1M 


EAST GERMANY has arrested 
more than 100 citizens seeking to 
emigrate to West Germany, in a 
sweep by the security forces 
designed to stop several hundred 
thousand East Germans repeat- 
edly applying for permission to 
leave for the West 

The mass arrests in recent 
days marked the latest phase in a 
crackdown by the authorities, 
which led last mouth to the 
expulsion from East Germany of 
more than 20 dvfl rights support- 
ers. 

Other East Germans who 
openly protested against restric- 
tions on emigration were swiftly 
given exit visas to get them out 
of the way. 

At least 70 East Berliners, who 
submitted applications to 
"resettle” in West Germany, were 
taken into custody, East Ger- 
mans close to the Protestant 
church disclosed.. Arrests were 
also reported at Leipzig, Dresden, 
Wismar and other East German 
towns. Among those arrested 
were people who had been told 
they would be allowed to emi- 
grate. 

The East German newsagency, 
ADN, denied yesterday there hadi 
been widespread arrests, callingt 


the reports "lies and slander," 
but confirmed there had been 
detentions. 

Church sources in East Berlin 
said the authorities had appar- 
ently reversed their tactic of 
expulsions and were now seeking 
to “intimidate’* citizens. Esti- 
mates of the number of East Ger- 
mans seeking to emigrate range 
from 300.000 to 800.000. The 
dilemma of Mr Erich Honecker, 
East Germany’s leader, is that, 
although be allowed a record 
L2m visits to the West last year 
by East Germans under retire- 
ment age. this foiled to dampen 
applications from East Germans 
seeking to emigrate. They have 
steadily increased in recent 
months. 

Bishop Lothar Krusche of East 
Berlin condemned the latest 
arrests and said the church was 
considering a resumption of 
"intervention services" this 
week. Such services were held 
twice weekly after the arrests 
last January of more than 100 
dvfl rights supporters who tried 
to join an demonstration 

in East Berlin. The services were 
attended by tens of thousands of 
sympathisers, and also many citi- 
zens wishing to emigrate. They 


wore called off by the church, 
after the East German govern- 
ment agreed to release those 
arrested. 

Mr Honecker and Bishop Wer- 
ner Leich, chairman of the East 
German Federation of Protestant 
Churches, met only last Thurs- 
day to discuss the relationship 
between church and State, which 
has been sorely tested in recent 
months. The meeting took place 
10 years after a unique agree- 
ment under which the church 
accepted it would operate within 
the communist system, while the 
Government agreed to respect 
the religious beliefs of East Ger- 
mans. 

Renter reports from Prague: 
Hundreds of Czechoslovakians 
chanted demands for religious 
freedom on Sunday after about 
10,000 people bad joined one of 
the largest Roman Catholic 
masses celebrated in Prague 
since communist rule began 40 
years ago, 

After the mass, more than 14)00 
people gathered outside the pal- 
ace of Cardinal Frantlsek Toma- 
sek. the Roman Catholic Primate, 
chanting: "We want religious 
freedom.” 

Moscow protests. Page 3 i 


UK resists pound pressure Angola peace deal offered 


Continued from Page 1 

There is dear concern that if 
the authorities were to "let the 
pound go” it might shoot up to 
DM3.20, or higher, and stay there. 
"That would clearly give rise to 
concerns about industry’s ability 
to compete,” one official said yes- 
terday. 

Officials are also concerned 
that to let the pound go would set 
a precedent and undermine the 
authorities’ ability in the eyes of 
the market to support the pound 


when forces were working in the 
other direction. 

Demand for sterling surged 
despite last week’s trade figures 
for January which showed a far- 
ther deterioration in Britain’s 
trade balance and current 

arm n nt itofii-it, ami a fall in the 

price of «L 

Some leading securities houses 
have been recommending to for- 
eign institutional investors a 
switch from French franc 


Gonttmed from Page I 

ther pro-Soviet nor pro-South 
African, but neutral and non- 
aligned. 

"We realise that a future gov- 
ernment in Luanda, seen against 
the tension between East and 
West, must certainly follow a 
non-alieued and neutral Dolitical 

attitude. South Africa is prepared 


to live with that an internal 

solution is essential which goes 
together with the withdrawal Of 
foreign forces,” Gen Mahm said. 

The general, a cabinet "hawk” 
on security matters, has fre- 
quently expressed- barely dis- 
guised contempt for tang-running 
American diplomatic efforts to 
end the Angolan war, : 
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Bush wins South Carolina 

Continued from Page 1 

the South, not to mention Mama- enced public servant Who has 
chusetts in the north and Wash- stuck loyally by a President who 
ington In the west, do suggest has been particularly popular in 
that Mr Robertson may not be the South. . „ 

the potent political force in the The Vice President is also 


his suppor ter s have promising the South’s tradition^ 
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If this proves so, the task of he wflL stay true- to the policies 
denying Mr Bush the Republican which -President. Reagan has , 
nomination will be harder. embodied of pushing for lower 
From Mr Bush's perspective taxes and maintaining America’s ; 
the Sooth Carolina result, which military strength. . _ ' . . ! 



The world’s stock markets may 
have been recovering over the 
last few weeks, but the improve- 
ment in sentiment has yet to fil- 
ter through to the share prices of 
the major brokerage houses. The 
stock market valuations of firms 
ran g in g from Sheanxm ‘ Mmb 
land First Boston in New York to 
S.G. Warburg in London reflect 
worries not only about the 
jdurt-texm effects of the October 
crash on their business, but 
deeper concerns about the oont- 
jnning viaMhtv of fbefr efforts to 
develop into truly international 

Most Wall Street firms have 
already revealed the immediate 
damage caused by the crash and, 
not surprisingly, those with a rel- 
atively high proportion of corpo- 
rate foe income, such as Morgan 
Stanley, bave done-better than 
firms which are more reliant on 
t rad i ng , such as Salomon. In the 
UR, the picture has been even 
more patchy, with the invest- 
ment banking arms of NatWest 
and Barclays turning in widely 
differing Wmm; whue the tradi- 
tional n^Sht^ banks?, with 
international aspirations, such as 
Kteinwort Benson and Morgan 
Grenfell, are expected to show 
foils of between a fifth and a 
third in tlietr 1967 profits. . 

Fortunately, corporate finance 
activity has proved remarkably 
resilient on both sides of the 
Atlantic, after a brief interlude in 
ftp immediate aftermath of thw 
crash. Indeed, the continued 
|uoyaiicy. l pf. income from, this 
side cf toe "business should go a 
long way towards offsetting the 
impar t nf l na w itoaHng profi t s 

and canmriaakms resulting from 
the decline in trading volumes 
and 4 tbe i 'valueror funds : under 
management. Although profit- 
ability is mffihefcrto return to the 
heady levels’seen. at the height of 
last atenmerVlitilFmaiket; there 
fe-ttinskierabfescoife-for a recov- 
ery in proffl&in the current year, 
especially - since most films can 
easifr improve: their bottom line 
just by cutting last yes’s inflated 
expenses. > 

Longertenn doubts 

BHt .whlie tri& proflta of the 
world's major investment banks 
should bounce back in 1968, one 
of the longer-term consequences 
of the crush . has been to raise 
doubts about the strategy of the 
global players. Although there 
continue to? -be a widespread 
belief that-a successful intema- 
tionaT investment bonk- has to be 
aide to do eretything from using 
its^corporato finance skills to 
originate securities to fhen’dlstri- 
butlng and trading them through 


FT- A Merchant 

Banks Index 

Betstive to FT-A All-Share Index 



its brokerage arm, there are signs 
that the accepted wisdom is 
Starting to be challeng ed. 

At one level, this is the result 
of ' the heavy securities losses 
Incurred last October. Not only 
has this damaged the capital 
position of some of the more* 
ambitio us global players, but for 
some of the newer entrants, most 
particularly the commercial 
hanks , it has also highlighted, for 
the first time , the sheer scale of 
the risks involved. As a result, 
the shareholders and parents of 
many investment- hanks must be 
asking themselves whether the 
accepted rate of long-term return 
on their investment is commen- 
surate with* the real risks 
involved. Thfe Is a question 
which cannot be avoided for long, 
'given the "hefty appetite for new 
capital in areas sruch as market- 
making and increasingly in cor- 
porate finance, where the provi- 
sion of bridging finance is often a 
necessary quid pro quo for win- 
ning lucrative fees. 

Thinkin g again 

; However, there are a number 
of other factors which are forcing 
some of the players to have sec- 
ond thoughts about pursuing 
their global investment banking 
strategy with the same vigour as 
existed before the crash. It is pos- 
sible, for example, that the great 
swing towards securitisation of 
financial 'products, which has 
forced many commercial hankc 
into the investment banking 
arena, may have iwg»d its peak. 
The liquidity of some of the mar- 
kets for three new-fangled prod- 
ucts has sometimes been found 
Wanting. Thera are also signs 
that investment banks which 
emphasise longer-term relation- 
ships rather than the cheapest 
execution of one-off financing 
transactions are' beginning to 
-reateert 1 themselves. Firms such 


as Charterhouse and Lazards in 
the UK, and Dillon Read in toe 
US, remain peculiarly prominent 
in the corporate advisory league 
tables, even though they do not 
boast any sizeable market-mak- 
ing skills. , . . _ 

Finally, despite the impact oi 
the crash, there is ample evi- 
dence of continuing excess capac- 
ity in tbe global investment 
hawking arena. The do minance of 
the Japanese firms in the Euro- 
bond market, where returns are 
pitifully small, is the most 
ex treme example. But there are 
plenty of others, such as the UK 
gilt-edged market, where the pro- 
fusion of market makers ensures 
that returns on capital remain 
well below acceptable levels. 

Too many markets 

Already, there are some tell- 
tale signs that the trend towards 
the development of several truly 
global investment banks is begin- 
ning to lose momentum. The 
recent well-publicised departures 
of senior corporate finance execu- 
tives from First Boston and Mor- 
gan Grenfell, to set up their own 
corporate finance boutiques, Is a 
sign of a swing back towards spe- 
cialist financial firms*, this also 
raises the question of whether 
substantial capital backing is as 
important to doing deals as has 
sometimes been suggested. Mean- 
while, no international invest- 
ment bank has yet proved that it 
can successfully master the chal- 
lenge of establishing a major 
presence in the world's three 
great capital markets - Tokyo. 
New York and London. Over the 
longer term, Japanese firms, such 
as Nomura and Nikko, which 
have substantial placing power, 
would seem the best placed to 
achieve this role. However, they 
have yet to show that they have 
the corporate finance skils to 
match those erf Morgan Stanley 
or S.G. Warburg, say. 

By the same token, the latter 
have nowhere near enough capi- 
tal to make any real impact on 
the Tokyo financial market Even 
for such successful firms, there is 
a real dilemma about how they 
should deploy their scarce capital 
over the next few years. The 
dilemma is even more, acute for 
firms, such as Kleinwort Benson 
and Morgan Grenfell in the OK, 
which have yet to prove that 
they can achieve sustained profit- 
ability in their domestic markets. 
The problems for firms such as 
these, as well as the investment 
banking arms of the major com- 
mercial banks, is that their 
gtobal ambitions could exceed 
their capital, if not their capabili- 
ties. 
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he gleefully described as “fantas- The Democratic Party, which 
tic” seems to justify his ejection goes to the poDs in South Caro-' 
strategy, Bna next Satnrday.-WilLbe heJd. 

He is presenting himself to ing primaries or caucuses in 
Republican voters as the experi- states on Tuesday. 
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INTERNATIONAL BONDS 


Subordinated issues unsettle syndicate managers 


BY CLARE PEAKSOH 

SYNDICATE MANAGERS admit 
they are nervous. They fear that 
the appearance of three subordi- 
nated Eurobonds last week is 
likely to signal a flood of snch 
issues, which could quickly over- 
whelm d prnaTtf i 

Investors think twice before 
buying subordinated debt since 
they rank below all other credi- 
tors, and superior only to share- 
holders, in the event of insol- 
vency. If they are hanks under 
the regulation of the Bank of 
England, investors have particu- 
lar problems since they have to 
allocate capital to any holding In 
a subordinated Issue stm. on tneir 
books after three months. 

Supply erf such bonds Is likely 
to increase because they provide 
a cheap source of capital not ooly 
for banks, who are under pres- 
sure to improve their capital 
ratios, but also for UK building 
societies who were first allowed 
to issue them only last month. 

Banks and two societies , 
Nationwide Anglia and ATltanra* 
& Leicester, recently uncovered a 
bandy source of demand for sub- 
ordinated paper in the Japanese 
leasing companies. (In the UK 


building societies provide the: 
bulk of loans for borne pur- 
chases). A number of 10-year pri- 
vate placements, most paying a 
spread of 50 basis points over 
London- interbank offered rate, 
have been tucked away in the 
Far East over the last few 
months. 

Bat dealers say this source df 
demand has dried up for the 
moment. So last week Sound both 
Lloyds Bank and Leeds ^Perma- 
nent shopping for 10-year Arab 
in the Eu ros te cling bond market. 
They chose the fixed rate sector,: 
rather than the FRNmarket, 
because swaps into floating rate 
funds provided them, with 
cheaper money than the spread 
of around h percentage point 
over Libor they would have paid 
on an FRN, 

Sterling FBNs area relatively 
expensive means at nriring sub- 
ardinated debt since the mrfrkef 
is dominated by London-based 
banks, who foil under the Bank 
of England’s requirements. By 
contrast, non-bank institutions 
who buy EurosterUng fixed rate 
bonds are more comfortable with 
subordinated issues. - 


■-.However, before, falling into 
the hands of. non-bunk investors 
the issues haw to nm the gaunt- 
Iet of the underwriting commu- 
nity. Since London banks In the 
synfficste group feel about subor- 
dinated Issues much the way 
fiiey do about hot. potatoes, sub- 
ordinated .bonds tend to fall to 
steep discounts In the early 
stages of their lives unless they 
are bandied vmy carefully. 

Lloyds Bank's issue, which was 
launched at a yield spread of 
.about. 80 biufa points over gfits, 
.did not look- gananwa enough to 
overcome.- the -market’s qualms. 
By Friday afternoon this bond 
had slipped to . less 8 bid, against 
two per cent fees, to yield around 
1055 per cart (or slightly more 
than 50 basis points over Libor). 

Baring Brothers: said it had 
identified clear d eman d for 10- 
year Leeds Pennanentpaper pay* 
■fog 105 basis potato over the com- 
parable got- ahead of the bond’s 
launch, the nwHfft djd 

not see the bond’s pricing as 
strikingly attractive. The deal 
was quoted at less 2 bud on Fri- 
day afternoon, to-yuM 1069 per 
cent 
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bonds is weak to the Eurosteritag 
market at the moment, borrowers 
should perhaps look to the Aus- 
tralian d ol lar market. The Union 
Bank of Norway’s A$50m bond 
found a strong response when it 
was launched on Friday. 

In one sense, accessing the 
Aussie market for subordinated 
paper is the perfect arbitrage. 
Continental retail investors 
rarely think twice when.profiered 
a bond with a coupon higher 
than 13 per cent Meanwhile, 
.through the swap market the bor- 


rower can transform the proceeds 
into dollar floating fonds 

However, some dealers were 
concerned that the small West 
-German and other European 
investors who make up the bulk 
of the buyers of A$ paper might 
not folly understand that they 
were not buying Union Bank of 
Norway's senior debt. 

Meanwhile, Halifax Building 
Society was in the market for 
senior debt with a new form of 
instrument: the variable rate 
note. 

This resembles a floating rate 
wnto in that, ft hag a matu- 
rity after five years, but is more 
akin to a shortterm fawtmnwnt 
in that investors are invited to 
submit co m pet iti v e bids fig paper 
on a quarterly basis. Each cus- 
tomer IS aske d to unlmtt Tite naTl | 
hold, or buy order on the basis of 
an interest rate spread above or 
below Libor. 

If he is successful, this spread 
will be applicable to hi* own 
hol din g. , 

Die Halifax is expecting that 
its overall interest payment.de- 
termined via these auctions, wfll 
work out at lass than the 20 basis 


points or more it would pay over 
Libor on a straight FBN issue. 

The investor has to assess 
what be win charge the society 
for what is essentially a three- 
month instrument which carries 
a slight risk that tt win turn out 
to be longer-dated. If the sell 
order cannot be matched with a 
bid. 

The upper ttmil on the interest 
rote margin investors may ask 
for is LOior phis 50 basis points, 
and the same rate win be applied 
to the holding of any investor 
who tries but fails to sen paper at 
the auction. But though the 
soread is handsome. it still might 
not suit a non-bank seller who 
finite himself short of cash. 

On Friday, one investor at an 
inter n a tifinfli hanir said tfart if he 
were bidding for the Halifax’s 
paper as an alt ernati v e to buying 
a sterling FRN he would ask for a 
spread of about A point over 
Libor. 

This implied a three basis 
point pick-up over the yield pro- 
vided on an existing five-year 
FBN far the society, to cover the 
risk of not befog able to liqm- 


Sweden finds way td broaden appeal of new $lbn CP 


BY STEPHEN RULER, EUROMARKETS CO RR ESPONDENT’ 


SWEDISH EXPORT Credit, Swe- 
den's government trade finance 
concern, thinks tt has found a 
way to broaden the investor 
appeal of its new $ltm Eurocom- 
mercial paper programme, which 
could eventually become a regu- 
lar feature of the market 
The market’s rapid growth last 
year was fuelled in part by inves- 
tors who (fid not want exposure 
to the weakening US dollar, and 
used the forward foreign 
exchange market to hedge that 
risk. As much as 25 per cent of 
commercial paper is now issued 
on a hedged basis, dealers esti- 
mate. This involves two contracts 
and three parties: the issuer, 
investor and the counterparty for 
the swap in the foreign exchange 
market. The complications of 


unwinding all .this wwsmt. that 
Investors effectively regarded the 
paper as locked up until matu- 
rity, and some were, as a result, 
put off. 

The new idea, designed by SEK 
and Bankers Trust, a dealer' on 
Its programme, attempts to 
address the problem by raffing 
both contracts into one. The pro’ 
dse details of how it is to be done 
are befog kept under wraps for 
now, but in essence tt will sim- 
plify the process of buying 
hedged paper and allow investors 
to sell the package quickly before 
maturity. 

Mr Pet er L ivijn, associate 
director in SEE's treasury depart- 
ment, says be thfaW its smiplio 
tty will ensure the idea fa taken 
on board by others in the g55tm 


market The new-found liquidity 
for such paper will help to widen 
the investor base: .. 

Elsewhere, Chase Manhattan 
has started syndication of a two- 
part financing to support the 
export afgas turbines by GEC 
Turbine Generators of tile UK to 
the Hhaneng International Power 
Development Corporation of 

fihiiw. 

In the first part the Bank of 
China borrows EZTLTm, over a 
20-year m aturity with a 7^ -year 
grace period, under an Export 
Credits Guarantee Deportment 
guarantee. 

HIPDC ttsdf fa ifae borrower 
for the second part, initially g25m 
hot rising to $27-75m with capital- 
ised interest. Repayments start in 

the 42nd for . file six-year 


deal Details of the terms have 
not been disclosed. 

Still with project finance, 
French banks are submitting hkb 
to provide FFrl2bn to help con- 
struct Euro-Disneyland, the new 
Disney venture just outside 
Pads. 

Terms emerged for a £15Qm, 
five-year revolving credit for the 
Cheltenham and Gloucester 
Building Society through Banque 
Paribas (London). The margin fa 
22iz basis points over Libor, hut 
banks win be expected to absorb 
the fi rst of reserve asset 
costs. 

There fa a commitment lee of 
10 bams paints on the unutilised 
portion if drawn by 40 pm* cent ax 
less, and of 5 basis points if more 
than. 40 per cent drawn. 


Bankers said the pricing; and 
the fact that the deal has been 
underwritten by six banks, 
suggested some lessons had been 
learnt from the very slow prog- 
ress of a £200m facflttj, launched 
in January, for the Leeds and 
Permanent Building Society. 

Rank nf America International 
has been mandated to raise £75m 
over five years fra - City & Provin- 
cial, the house finance subsidiary 
of the NEL Britannia Group. 

The financing, secured by 
mortgages and a buyback guar- 
antee NEL Assurance of mort- 
gages mare than three months in 

arrears, carries a 87*2 basis point 
margin. Frontend fees start at 10 
basi s points for a £7im commit- 

mgnt. 

Lone Star Steel, Dallas-based 
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Kongsberg creditors 
to receive 42% of 
outstanding loans 


BY KAREN FQSSU M OSLO 

A GROUP of 33 foreign bank 
creditors with outstanding loans 
totalling about $24fim to Kongs- 
berg Vaapenfabrikk, Norway’s 
dismantled arms maker, are to 
receive a settlement of 42.5 per 
cent of what they are owed, 
according to a government-ap- 
pointed committee. 

The settlement is expected to 
be resolved by mid-June although, 
tt will take at least 40 per cent 
approval by the creditors to gain 
acceptance. 

However, the settlement also 
sees scope for aii<utinnai repay- 
ment in the range of 5 to 10 per 
cent by end-1988 or early-1989 
because sales of assets of the 
company brought in more reve- 
nue than originally estimated 
and because some claims have 
been rejected by the committee. 

The KV affair has seen the 
near bankruptcy of the company 
and an export scandal involving 


the Soviet "Union. 

After being in loss for nine 
years, KV failed last May to win 
further government funding 
which tt needed to service its 
debt on a series of outstanding 
loans to domestic and foreign 

hanks. 

KVs board, which voted 
against bankruptcy for the com- 
pany, Implemented instead a 
‘'composition" solution which 
forced creditors to write off part 
of the debt and settle for partial 
repayment. 

However, the terms of the debt 
settlement emerged more positive 
than creditors* original estimates 
of repayment in the range of 30 
to 40 per cent. 

In a report made by the compo- 
sition committee KV’s board of 
directors were heavily criticised 
for their assessment of the depth 
of company’s financial problems. 


B & D lifts bid for 
American Standard 


tubular steel goods subsidiary of 
Lime Star Technology, fa raising 
$75m over three years through. 
Credit Suisse First Boston. There 
is a margin of M p ercenta ge 
paints over Libor, a commitment 
foe of 30 basis points, and a par-, 
tidpatian fee of. 20 basis points 
for fgnm. 

Several deals were increased 
following sucessful syndication, 
ftv-irwting two for Swedish bor- 
rowers. Modo. the paper maker, 
was doubled to $20Qm, while that 
for Aga was increased by $50m to 
$250m. A multiple option fadltty 
for John T -fling , the UK construc- 
tion group, was raised from £5Gm 
to £65m. A US commercial paper, 
letter of credit facBity fhr Lucky 
Goldstar of South. Korea was 
raised to $45m from $30m. 


BLACK & DECKER, the US 
maker of domestic power tools, 
has increased its bid for Ameri- 
can Standard, the building prod- 
ucts numn&cturar.to $73 a share, 

or 8L28hn 

Black & Decker, which has 
steadily increased its offer since 
bidding 956 a share at the end of 
January, announced its new 
price on Friday in response to a 
refaction by American Standard's 
braid of its 168 a share offer. 

American Standard said earlier 
in the day that tt would go deeply 
into debt to finance a bold recapi- 
tafisatkm plan, which would give 
stockholders 164 a share in cash 
and a low-grade bond wrath $5. 

The plumbing and air condi- 
tioning group said the improved 
{dan - which was to be fimwwvi 


with bank debt, junk bands and a 
surplus in the company’s pension 
plan - was “financially superior" 
to Black & Decker’s old offer. 

American Standard's stock 
rose $3% to $72^2 in response 

•MCA, the California based 
film production group, said Mr 
Donald Trump, the New York 
property developer, had received 
Federal Trade Commission 
approval under the Hart-Scott-Ro- 
dino Act to buy up to 2L9 per 
cent of its stock, Reuter reports 
from Universal City. 

Last month, MCA disclosed 
that Mr Trump owned about h 
per cert of its shares. On Friday 
MCA shares closed down 51/2 at 
$44 in New York Stock 
Exchange trading before the 
Trumn announcement was made. 
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U.S.$45, 000, 000 

Euro- CommercialPaper Programme 



Dealer 


J. P. Morgan Securities Ltd. 


Issuing tmd Paying Agent 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company ofNew York 
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U.S $60, 000, 000 

Export Financing Facility 


International Finance Corporation 


Arranged by 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


U.S.$15, 000, 000 

5 year tranche provided by 
International Finance Corporation 


U.S.$24, 000, 000 

39 month tranche provided through 
International Finance Corporation participations by 

Lead Managers 

Bergen Bank Irving Trust Company 

Union Bank of Finland (France) S. A. 

Managers 

Abu Dhabi International Bank Inc Al Saudi Banque 
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U.S.$2%000,000 

27 month tranche provided through 
International Finance Corporation participations by 


Lead Managers 

Oesterreichische LXnderbank 
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Morgan Guaranty Trust Company ofNew York 

Managers 

Banque Internationale a Luxembourg 
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PNC International Bank ProvinsbankenA/S Trans-Arabian Investment Bank E.C. 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


UK GILTS 


Eyes on Lawson for 
sense of direction 


THE GILT-EDGED securities 
market Is stock in a narrow trad- 
ing range and all the indications 
suggest it is likely to stay there 
until next week's Budget pro- 
vides the sense of direction now 

lacking 

For the past two weeks or so 
the market, at its best, has been 
prepared to see yields for longer- 
dated securities fall to around 
020 per cent At its worst, yields 
have risen to around 9.30 per 
cent 

According to those who follow 
charts, the market is poised at a 
critical turning point Any deci- 
sive move out of the current trad- 
ing range could see yields M to 
alow of &5 per cent or a high of 
10 per cent 

The “confluence of the 
spheres" suggest the Budget and 
Its aftermath may just mark this 
turning point. 

It is generally conceded that 
the market is currently sup- 
ported by an extremely positive 
technical position - that is, little 
need to issue gilts because of the 
outlook for the public sector bor- 
rowing requirement - but is 
faced with an equally uncertain 
economic background. Hence the 
importance of the Budget 

Ur Lawson has only one 
chance a year to get the Budget 
right and this year, more than 
most the market is on tenter 
hooks. 

The events of last week, how- 
ever, demonstrated once again 
the extent to which government 
policy is finely balanced. The 
truly awful trade figures under- 
lined, if perhaps overstated, the 
bearish outlook for UK trade and 
current accounts. 

Paradoxically, the need for the 
Hank of lfa glaiiri to fifill Sterling 
in the foreign exchanges to cap 
the pound at DUS threw into 
high relief the authorities' inter- 
est rate/excbanee rate tHtomma 

The Government’s twin policy 


of a possible opportunity to raise 
rates before the Budget. Its 
•exchange rate policy Is, per- 
versely, working too wdL 

It has so forcefully enunciated 
its objectives - policy is symmet- 
rical, DM3 is the top and the bot- 
tom Is not far below - that for 
most foreign investors sterling is 
seen as a one-way bet 

The interest rate differentials, 
especially those with the German 
markets, have made the pound a 
de facto D-Mark, ami therefore 
investment in sterling instru- 
ments money for jam. 

Only when the dollar is side- 
lined, as it has been for the last 
week and possibly this week, 
■does the Bank have to work to 
keep sterling from breaking out 
above DM3. 

But the longer periods of rela- 
tive calm have been overshad- 
owed by the shorter but more 
■costly periods of activity. To 
the cost, in terms of the need to 
sterilise M3, has bean more than 
SlObn. 

On Friday alone, the Bank had 
to issue nearly £ibn in its suc- 
cessful attempt to keep the 
pound from breaching the DM3 
ceiling. With the outlook for 
funding so bullish, the Wimk 
would appear to have tittle diffi- 
culty in sterilising the effects on 
the money supply of this inter- 
vention through sales of gilts. 
But is this the way to run a mon- 
etary policy? 

At best its activities are a suc- 
cess of a qualified sort. The argu- 
ment for maintaining current 
policy is that it affords industrial- 
ists a degree of certainty when 
planning future business deals. 

To let the pound go could see it 
rise to DM3.20 only to foil to 
DM2.30, In p dditinn, by maintain- 
ing the pound at a near fixed-rate 
against the D-Mark through tkwa 
gives an anti-inilationary bias to 
exchange rate policy. 

the Ba 


However, the Bank's large- 
aims of restricting growth in scale intervention is costly In 


credit demand while pursuing 
cvt-hanpp rate stability is increas- 
ingly becoming unworkable. 
Only one of the variables can be 
rwnfcmllwrf , not both. 

This is well understood in the 
Bank, which admits that attempt- 
ing to control credit, especially 
personal sector credit, through 
discreet point movements in 
base rates does not work. 

The Bank would like base rates 
higher, but the failure of the mar- 
ket to sell sterling in the face of 
last Monday's bad trade numbers 
and a declining oil price robbed it 


terms of domestic monetary pol- 
icy - it has shori-nm destataltis- 
ing effects on the monetary 
aggregates and leads to the 
long-term f unding of what canid 
be only short-term capital flows. 

The view In foreign exchange 
markets Is that sterling could 
easily rise by 10 to 20 pfennigs if 
the Government relaxes its pol- 
icy. This would certainly confirm 
the anti-inflationary si gnal the 
Bank has been sending: 


Simon Holberton 


US MONEY AND CREDIT 


Jobs boom boosts economic forecasts 


NEWS OF a startling surge in job orders. The former were parflcn- 
creation last month broke ran an larfy imp ortant hmmve eavq j yiH 
unsuspecting Wall Street on Fri- accounted for a large part of the 
day, driving down bond prices by alarming build-up in inventories 
two points and banishing any tin- in the fourth quarter. 

Bering fears of an economic slow- Detroit has bad to offer costly 
down in the first half of this year, fraying incentives but at least 
The addition of 513,000 people stocks are being whtifiedilown to 
to US payrolls, two-and-a-half the paint fhal General Motors for 
times the number forecast, also one Was able to announce last 
did wonders for employment week an increase in production- 
practices In financial districts. The recent trend has encour- 
The air seemed alive with the aged Mr Mickey Levey, chief 
clatter of computer and cakula- economist of First Fidelity Ban- 
tor keys as economists hastily corporation, to lift his first-quar- 
upgraded their forecasts of US ter grow th forecastle 2J5 per cart 
economic growth rates. from LS per cent while maintain- 

Althougn the job data were ing his 2L5 per emit rate for the 
probably too good to behave and second half. Considering eco- 
suspicious aspects woe quickly nonne and market events last 
identified, there was no arguing autumn, “its a phenomenal per- 
with the upward trend. “This is a fonnance. Europeans could be 
major shot in bond market psy- envious,” he said, 
chology said Mr David Jones, But stronger growth also 
chief economist of Aubrey G. means that the Federal Reserve 
Lanston. Board “win go out of ite way not 

Given that some economists to change its policy." Mr Levey 
had begun the year with fore- added. The 0.15 per cent jump in 
casts of negative first-quarter yields on Friday showed that 
growth, Mr Jones had been rda- most i nv estors had given up hope 
lively cheerful to suggest that a for now that the next move m 
huge build up in Inventories interest rates might be down as 
would only drag growth down to the economy softened, 
a 05 per cent annual rate for the Yet, the upward shift only 
period. After subsequently rate- brought Wall Street fn line with a 
ing hte estimate several times, be more optimistic Fed. In his nod- 
pushed it up to 2 per cent on year report to Congress late last 
Friday. month, Mir Alan Greenspan, the 

Karftwr indications of strength Fed's chairman, said he was 
had come from good February expecting the economy to grow 
car sales and January's factory between. 2 per cent and 2 A per 
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sites after bad weather In Jams- "Four months in a row is a 
ary, sines tbs overall jdcfcnra for stupid rule,” said Mr Brusca, 
construction is weak. Safes of "You need to look for a cranula- 
new tingle family homes, for the decline ot say 5 per cent over 
example, foil in January by 0 par six months. We're only (town Ktx- 


cent to their lowest level since tenths of I per cent over the last 
1982. ■ ■ six months.* 

A big jump in rettilhig employ- 
ment is s mys toy since depart- * * 

ment stores reported weak to . 

lows sales in February. Mr Bob Hte Mg increase m the number 


employed is likely to 
ot effect which witi 
ton 

tics lor February in coming 
weeks. The first evidence will 


Brusca, chief economist of 
Nomas* Securities to JNbw Tori, 
argued that employment levels 
we re in-foci a fagging wiaimilc 

i nd fc a tar . Most people were hired . 

once the work was deariy Haiti- come this Friday with the release 
fled rather than inanttotpsttonof of February’s reteti sales figures, 
more business. Money Maiket Services of Redr 

February's figures had several wood City, naHfomia, says a 0.7 
less encouraging dements, each per cent growth in sake in Febru- 


ceut this year In real terms. Did _ _ 

he. know something Wall Street, as a ragtigibte increase in weekly 5ry is 


did not until Friday? 

Perhaps he had analysed those 
fourth-quarter i nvento r y figures 
more closely than the market, 
suggested Mr Jones. After til, he 
had built his reputation on hte 
deep anderstendmg of tiie nitty 
g ritty of the manufacturing sec- 
tor. "He’s a very good inven to ries 
man." 

The employment figures left 
many economists puzzled; 
though, about the true level -of 
job creation, dear candidates for 
subsequent downward revision 


consensus forecast of 


factory earnings. The creation of a economists it surveyed, with 
512 /00 fobs “doesn’t mean tire str ong car sates an Important fac- 
ecoBomy is til that healthy." tor Their estimates range widely 
Although tbs employment fig- from growth of 01 per cent to L8 
ures showed that the economy . w cent. Retofl sales tmd grown 
was expanding, ita markets got a by per cent in January and L2 
more pessimistic longer-term ^ centin December. 

The otily other key figure due 
of Leading ^ fob week is February’s pro- 
dneer price index, also on Friday. 
^ A rise of 08 per cent is the con- 

snffv’-swi-; 

ES*® per mt in .tarn* 


ZIseSBi&mSZZ »sas^ — *» 

110,000 In retailing: four consecutive fanjng . mmflML ueoeanoer. 

The former were probably which is considered by some as a’ _ , . . 

skewed by a return to tmfkSng sign of i mp en din g rece ssion. ROflKVJCK Oram 


Bank issue 
ends long 
German lull 

DEUTSCHE Gen ossens chafts- 
h«nir (dg Bank) has broken a 
flve-montii lull in West Germany 
with the country's first new 
equity flotation since October’s 
stock market crash - the sale of a 
249 per cent stake in Deutsche 
Verkefais-Kredit-Bank (DVKB). 

The deal, which is being co-led 
by Dresdner Bank, also marks a 
farther step in the Boon Govern- 
ment's privatisation programme. 
That has been delayed since last 
year’s foreign exchange scandal 
at Volkswagen, and the subse- 
quent collapse in share prices. 

DVKB is the in-house bank of 
the Bundesbahn, the fed eral rail- 
way system, and has 14 branches 
and 52 foreign exchange offices in 
principal German railway sta- 
tions. The Ftarikfurtbased bank 
had total assets of DMSJZbn 
($3.07bn) in 1986- 
The price for the issue, involv- 
ing 373^500 shares, wtil not be set 
mtil March 1L However, ana- 
lysts expect an issue price of 
between DM150 and DM160 a 
resulting in the deal rais- 
ing around DM56m. 

■ The issue will be placed 
between March 16 and 18 . About 
75^00 shares are being sold to an 
unnamed l ong -term institutional 
investor, white a further 186,000 
are bring reserved for DVKB and 
Bundesbahn employees. 

Haig Simoman 
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Philippe Maystadt: appeal .. 
to takeover rivals 

Government 
plea on La 
Generate 

BELGIUM'S caretaker Govern- 
ment has urged Mr Carlo De 
Benedetfci, the Italian entrepre- 
neur, and his rivals to end a 
fierce battle for control of Soti£t£ 
Generate de Belgique, the coun- 
try's biggest company, and nego- 
tiate a strategy for its future, 
Reuter reportsfrom Brussels. 

In e letter to protagonists in 
the six-week straggle, Mr Phi- 
lippe Maystadt, Economic Affairs 
Minister, said the Government 
would take action needed to pro- 
tect Belgium's strategic interests. 

The appeal was the Govern- 
ment's first direct intervention in 
the fight for La G&terale, which 
dominates the energy sector and 
other key areas of the economy. 

It coincided with a stinging 
attack by Mr Bang Lamy, La Gdn- 
£ rale’s embattled governor, an 
what he Belgium's disor- 

ganisation and lack of wotiMmi 

pnlitteal leadership. 

"The tragedy of La Gdnfirate de- 
Belgique is (representative of) 
Belgium’s decay,” he told a Brus- 
sels newspaper. Belgium has 
been without a full-fledged Gov- 
ernment since the centre-right 
coalition of Mr WHfried Martens. 
Prime Minister, collapsed last 
October. , 

The letter appeared to reflect 
growing impatience in the Gov- 
ernment at the failure of the rival 
groups fighting fin* control of La 
Generate to start serious negotia- 
tions, despite «ilTie fix* faThu by 
people in both camps. 

Mr Maystadt said Mr De Bene- 
detti and Su er, the French finan- 
cial group which Leads the rival 
aiKanra* of companies, were both 
needed to get an accord on an 
industrial development strategy 
for La Generate backed by a Mg 

majority of shar eholders. 

The Government wanted Bel- 
gian partners in both camps to be 
given an important role in the 
proposed talks, Mr Maystadt 
added. 



to gain divisions in reshape 


BY KAREN FOSSU-M OSLO 


STATOIL, Norway's state oil 
company, plans a radical restru- 
cturing mi fler which three divi- 
sions - exploration and prodnb- 
ttoo. marketing and refitting, and 
petrochemicals - will be estab- 
lished within a fnHy-mtegrated 
company. _ 

■ Mr -T 8 *" WHk Tangm i g Hn, hnowt 

chairman, said the reorganisation 
was to be modelled on the struc- 
ture of other large- international 
ail companies. He said Statofl 
had ILOOQ employees within- six; 
divisions. 

The company's fledgBng board 
of directors, appointed at the end 
of November, has been re-exam- 
ining' Statoil’s structure following 


revelations of a large hi 
o vershoo t an th e NKriUbn (gif _ 
Mongsted refinery and tenninal 

^hiflted to the resignation-off 
Mr Arve Johnren, the company's 
autocratic' leader lor is years, 
and theprevtotMboard. - 
Stattefhas been accused of ciov- 
ering up figures rotating-; to the 
.prefect when it reported cm its 
status ib the beard of dfrectore 
and gov CTnment offiwui B The 
new hoard has written to Mr 
Arne Qe&m, Norway’s Ofi Minis- 
ter; advising him that it is to 
exandne the system of repeating 
between the minister and the 
hoard. 


The reorganisation proposals 
would give the three divisions 
ftdl responsibility for their own 
balance sheet and activities to 
define more dearly tile flow of 
capital. However, there could be 
changes by politicians before 
they are implemented. 

A white paper on Staton's 
reshape Is likely to be presented 
in the Storting (parliament) by 
Mr Oden for a vote this autumn. 

. Mr Oden said: “My guess is 
that we will not see too many 
deviations from the board's pro- 
posal. 

“We could see, however, sepa- 
rate, legal entities under one cor- 
porate roof. But I cannot say for 


sure that there win he no devia- 
tions from the board's proposal " 
t, Statoil said it had 
to postpone plans to 
expand polypropylene output in 
collaboration with US-based 
Hhnont, a world leader in pefcro- 

The Norwegian group, said it 
could not meet the target date of 
March 31 set by Hhnont for affir- 
mation of its participation in 
three petrochemical projects 
totalling NKrffltaL 
Statoil friih ri fl fl tfop on the 
market 1 for petrochemicalSi 
suggested t ha t pw rfU hi atb™ in? 
the prafect-were not at a level 
which it considered desirable. 


Printemps bids for La Redoute 


BY GEORGE GRAHAM Bf PAWg, 

AU PRINTEMPS, the French 
department store group, has 
announced & Smiled bid fin La 
Redoute. the' mail order suecial- 
ist, at taking its stake in 
the company to 50-01 per pent. 

The bid, whose terms have not 
yet been disclosed, is viewed as 
friendly by La Redoute.. Prln- 
temps has beat the company^ 
major dharahcMBr Decem- 
ber, when it increased its holding 
to 3249 per cent; and has 'four 
seats an La Redoutefe board. 

The Pollet family, which 
founded La Redoute, has gradu- 


ally reduced its stake but is 
expected to retain the 12 per cent 
it now eontnda. Soc46tt G&terale, 
the recently privatised bank, 
owns nearly 15 -per cent- of La 
Redoute. ■ . ■ ■ . 

Mr Patrick Pollet, La Redoote’s 
chairman, said , the deal would 
^ye bte company -a ^hte owna<- ' 
ship. The Pctatemps/La Redoute 
he sa^and€arrefour, the 
chain, were the 
.two* Prench ; distribution 

on a European scale; 


Rgd itoi fa flagdiiw stores in 
Boulevard Han.ssmann in Pails 
and a chain of other department 
stores under Its own name, Prin- 
temps owns the-Prisunic super- 

mariCBt It hag aim fc.ilf uu 

a 44 per cent stake in the Euro- 
marche -hypermarkets group, has 
substantial specialist clothes 
retailing interests and has devel- 
oped its wholesaling activities. 

At Friday's price of FFr2,180 a 
share — -down. 40 per coot from 
last year's peak — La Rpdrmtp is 
capitalised at around FFriUJbn 
CMspmk- 


Declining exports leave 
Heineken eamingsflat 


BY Otm FMANCtAL STAFF .. 

HEINEKEN, THE Dutch brewer, 
reported flat earnings for 1387 as 
net profits inched up to FL 286.7m 
($i5L6m) from FI 2854m in 1966. 
warnings per share edged W gjwi 1 
to FI 1116 from El lLll the pre- 
vious year. 

The sluggish profit develop- 
ment in 1687 was in targe part 
attributable to the negative 
effects of declining exports and 
losses an the translation of for- 
eign currency revenues to the 
strong guilder. 

Even so, the results were bet- 
ter than analysts’ previous pro- 
jections. 

Because the US is one off Heine- 
ken's leading export markets, the 
depressed rinTtar was an impor- 
tant factor. Analysts also noted 
that Heineken’s share of -the US 
import market was hurt by mar- 
ket advances made by beer 


brands from otiKE [countries, as 
well as by competing Dutch 
brands such as Grolsch. 

Hefoaken noted that most of its 
operating untts had Wghar sates 
last yean But mgtdlder *nns, 
worldwide sales . crept up to 
FI S.68bn tresn Fl fLSSbn a year 
earlier. 

The company is maintaining 
its annual ffltfdend for 1967 at 
the yearesdier level of FI 340 a 
share. • 

Next year, Mr Alfred Heineken, 
the last member of the founding 
fondly atfll in the business, will 
step down. This has led to sane 
speculation that the Heineken 
family , which hedds more than 
half the group’s stock, may sen 
off some of its shares. 

“Freddy* Hehieken has headed 
the company since the early 
1970s. 


Dome takeover 
‘urgent' after 
C$401m loss 


. ByRnbart 

DQUE PETROLEUM'S financial 
nopi ti on tiaa deteriorated further 
because of persistent low tel and 
gas prices, and the conclusion 
tills spring of the US$53bn take- 
over fay Amoco Petroleum Can- 
ada is urgent, Mr Howard Mac- 
donald, chairman of the 
Canadian energy group. Mid. 

Dome posted an operating net 
loss of C$401m (USJ3208m) for 
1967, against a deficit of C$2J9bn 
in 1986. (HI and gas properties 
were -written down by C$346m 
last year, against Cf2hn in 198 &. 

After a special gain of C988m, 
Dante's final loss for 1987 was 
CSSISm or 96 cents a share, 
against a loss equalling C$694 a 
share in 196& 

Revenues in 1987 were 
CSL48bn, against C$L54bn the 
previous year. 


Bolfden boosts 
earnings 
at Trelleborg 

By Sara WiM> In SCocfehobfi 

TRELLEBORG, the Swedish 
industrial group with interests in 
rubber a nd ulantlca reuorted a 
strong increase in profits and 
sales last year due almost 
entirely to Us acquisition in 1967 
of Bohdeu, the Swedish metals 

and mining 1 , nherolrala npri trad- 
ing concern. 

Group profits, before extraordi- 
nary items and tax and after 
minority shares, totalled 
SKr895m <H49L4m) in 1987, com- 
pared with SKl304m in 1686 -The 
board proposed increasing the 
dividend from SKrg to SKrtL 

Mr Tt qna Andnrssnn , manag in g 

director, said that of the SKr895m 
pr o fit, the traditional TreDeborg 
rubber and plastics operations 
accounted for about SKxSOOm 
while Bohden brought in about 
SKrtOQm. 

Similarly, when looking at 
group sales, which increased 
from SKr2.84bn in 1986 to 
SKrl7.22t>n last year, Boliden 
contributed SKrl&Sfam and TMlte- 
borg SKr3.7bn. 

Mr Andersson said the flat 
profits for the traditional rubber 
and plastics operations resulted 
from the poor order intake at the 
start of 1967 and the price free** 
in Sweden. - - 

This effectively prevented Trel- 
leborg from increasing its prod- 
uct prices in the domestic market 
as costs rose. 

Order ipfak* picked up in the 
last eight months of 1987 and tire 
current year has started with a 
better order backlog: The group 
is forecasting a- 35 per cent 
increase in profit to SKrL2bn for 
1968b 
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POLLY PECK INTERMTIONAL PLC 

(Incorporated in England and Wales) 

Multiple Option Facility 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


Co-Lead Managers 


Credit Suisse 


Arab Banking Corporation (ABC) 
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Macarthy contacts 
9,000 retail chemists 
in UniChem battle 


BYPHUPCOGGAN 

THE battle between Macarthy, 
the pharmaceutical wholesaler, 
and UniChem escalated over the 
weekend with Macarthy appeal- 
ing over the heads of the Uni- 
Chem board to the friendly soci- 
ety's re tailer members. 

Macarthy announced last 
month that it had made a £7lm 
takeover approach to UniChem- 
which the latter’s board rebuffed. 
Unichem has refused to give 
Macarthy a list of its members so 
Macart hy has therefore sent oat 
a letter to 9,000 independent 
retail pharmacists setting out die 
terms of its offer and what it sees 
as the advantages of a merger 
between the two groups. 

Perhaps the key ingredient of 
the missive is an attach ed form 
which Macarthy asks chemists to 
return. The farm calls upon the 
UniChem board to enter into 
negotiations with Macarthy and 
to convene an extraordinary 
meeting at which members can 
vote on the merger proposal. 

• The letter also says that Macar- 
thy has issued a writ for libel 
against UniCbem, Mr Peter Dodd, 
its chief executive, and its public 
relations advisers in connection 


with . statements made about 
their recent takeover talks. Mr 
Dodd said yesterday that neither 
be, the company nor its advisers 
had yet received any writ 
At the heart of the dispute is a 
UniChem scheme which offers 
retailers - in return for extra 
business - bonus shares when 
tiie friendly society goes public in 
1990. This scheme has caused 
much concern amongst Uni- 
Chem's competitors and one 
rival, AAH, has alleged that the 
plan is in breach of several laws 
and has asked the Department of 
Trade and Industry and the 
Office of Fair Trading to investi- 


In its letter, Macarthy says 
that its offer gives UniChem 
members “the opportunity to cap- 
italise on the substantial asset 
which has been built up in Uni- 
Chem now without tiie enor- 

mous uncertainties inherent in 
the UniCbem board’s recently 
announced plans". But UniChem 
immediately attacked the letter 
claiming that it failed to set ont 
the full terms of the offer which, 
it maintains, "grossly underval- 
ues”, the company. 


Allied Rests 21% growth 


In the 24 weeks to January 2 1988, 
Allied Restaurants lifted its turn- 
over by 49 per cent to £5.Tm and 
pre-tax profit by 21 per cent, from 
£305,000 to £370,000. The company 
joined the USM last November 
via a pig n n E 

Mr Richard Carr, chairman, 
said customer flow continued to 
increase and he was confident of 
a successful result for the year. 


The company now operates a 
chain of 18 last-food restaurants 
under franchise from Wimpey, 
and also announces the acquisi- 
tion of its first entertainment 
complex - The Mariner in Poole 
Harbour - for £2 8m cash. 

Profit attributable worked 
through at £220.000 (£180,000) for 
earnings of Z8p (Z4p) per share. 
The interim dividend is 0.5p. 


Bolton Textile loss cut midterm 


In the half year ended October 31 
1987 Bolton Textile Mill made 
progress towards a return to prof- 
itability by reducing its loss from 
£157,000 to £42400. 

Turnover came to £S.8m 
(£3J5m). Loss per share worked 
through at 0-46p (1.71p). In the 
year 1386-87 the group encoun- 


tered severe competition and 
pressure on margins, and fin- 
shed with a loss of £586,000. 

In the new pharmaceutical 

division, initial laimffh of the 

Fischer product range was 
planned for April The company 
has exclusive distribution rights 
in the UK 


WCRS in talks 

WCBS, the advertising and mar 
keting services group, confirmed 
yesterday that It was discussing 


the acquisition of a 50 per cent 
stake in SGGMD, the French 
media buying group- SGGMD had 
turnover of FF 5.5bn last year. 

NO rtofaiilg Of rniwiripintim 
have yet been revealed. 


Irish Glass 

Additional costs towards ration- 
alisation have hit the results of 
Bisk Glass. For the half year 
ended December 29 1987 operat- 
ing profit moved ahead from 
K553.000 to I£857,000,but an addi- 
tional provision of £400,000 
restricted the rise at the pre-tax 
level to £75.000 at £577400. 
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General 
Portfolio 
plans SE 
listing 

ByPhHpCoggM 

General Portfolio Group, a life 
assurance company, is plan- 
ning a listing on the stock 
market "within three years” 
and possibly in the u 


' The group announced tts 
intention to float in the pro- 
spectator a £28m private pa- 
ring designed to reduce ite bor- 
rowings and provide capital to 
establish a residential mort- 


Portf olio’s 
lie in a life assurance 
age established in 1964 by Hr 
Vincent Isaacs, currently the 
chairman and chief executive. 
The brokerage acquired GPU, 
a email life assurance com- 
pany, in 1974 and gradually 
built up its business adding 
two direct sales organisations, 
GHIA and FPS in recent years. 

As a result. General Portfo- 
lio now has a direct sales net- 
work of over 3*100 agents, who 
bring in around 95 per cent of 
its regular premium income. 
When the Financial Services 
Act rales on 'polarisation” 
come into force, the sales net- 
work will only be allowed to 
sell General Portfolio prod- 
ucts. 

The company has recently 
expanded into personal pen- 

dm nlaiw and mnri woo noH. 

des and It hopes to exploit its 
sales network by widening its 
range of financial services 
products over the next few 


CommissiiHffi generated have 
Increased from £SA5m in ISM 
to an annualised £234m in 
19S7 and at June 80 last year, 
the group was responsible for 
policyholders* at aroun d 
£I2Qm_ 

The private placing, 
arranged by CL - Alexand ers 
ijiiijr & Cndckshank, values 
the g n u ip at just midfT mum. 
Exactly 20m shares, 37 per 
cent of the enlarged equity, 
have been placed at 147p each. 
The rm "r B "y apoa not 
to pay any dividends in respect 
of tiie financial years 1987/8 
and 1988/9. 

Mecca Leisure 

A promising start bad been 
made by Mecca Leisure Group 
In the current year and it was 
looking forward to further 
growth with great confidence. 


FT Share Service 

The following a w cnriUes were 
added to the Share Informa- 
tion Service in Saturday's edi- 
tion: 

Atlantic Securities Trust 
(Section: Trusts, Finance, 

Tjmd) 

General Consolidated 
Income, Capital ft Stepped 
Preference Sharesdnvestment 
Trusts) 
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IMOKIA 

Notice of Annual General Meeting 

NoSce is hereby given Jo the shareholders of Nokia Corporation (the “Company") of the AnniraJ 
General Meeting fAGM”) to be hefd on Wednesday, 23rd March, 1988 al 3.00 pm at The Helsinki 
Fair Centre, Congress Wing, Congress HaH C 1, Rautatieifllsenkatu 3, Helsinki, Friend. 

Tho following matters will be on the agenda for the meeting: 

1. The matters specified in Article 12 of the Articles of Association, as fbfows: 

a) review of the annual acaxrts, comprising the Profit and Loss Aooount, the Balance Sheet, 
the Annual Report of the Board of Directors and the ConsoBdaled Accounts; 

b) review of the Auditors' Report 

c) review of the Supervisory Board's statement concerning the above; 

d) approval of the Profit and Loss Account, the Balance Sheet, the Group Profit and Logs 

Account and the Group Balance Sheet / 

e) decision on any measures to which the profit oriossshown in the approved Balance^ aet or 
Group Balance Street may give rise; 

f) decision on discharging the members of the Board of Directors and the President from 
liability; 

g) decision on the number of membeis to ser\w on the Supervisory Board and the number of 
regular auditors; 

h) decision on the remuneraBon to be paid to the members of the Supervisory Board and tolhe 
auditors; 

f) appointment of members to replace those resigrwig from the Supervisory Boad; and 
j) appointment of the auditors and the deputy audbora 

2. HOMming O/s claim (disputed by the Company) that the Supervisory Board and/or tiie Board 
of Directors be obfiged to take appropriate measures to transfer to Satora Oy: 

1) the shares in Luxor AS acquired by Nokia Corporation from the Kingdom of Sweden for a 
consideration of approximately RM 4.3 mHKon: 

2) the loans convertible rio shares amounting to SEK 20.4 mffion issued by Luxor/S to Noltia 
Corporation; 

3) the shares of Oceanic S A and of the other companies in the television industry that Nokia 
Corporation has acquired in France; and 

4) the businesses of Standard Beklrfit Lorenz AG that Nokia Corporation has acquired In the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

The axxjunts for the 1987 financial year wffi be on tfispiayfrtjrri 16th Mach, 1988 at the Com- 
pany's Head Office al Mikonkatu 15A, Helsinki, Finland, and at the offices of EnsiddaSeaiibes, 
Skandinavteka Enskikta Limited at 26 Finsbury Square, London EC2A IDS. Copies of the 
accounts and the proposal in Finnish, Swedish and EngSsh wffl be sera to shareholders upon 
request to the Registrar. Copies of these documents wffl also be avsdable on request from 
Enskilda Securities. Copies of the full Annua! Report win be available from Enskfida Securities 
from 21 st March, 1988. 

Registered shareholders who wish to eocerrise their votingrights at the AGM must give notice to 
the Company of their intention to attend not later than ion February, 1988. Notice may be given to 
the Shareholders' Registrar in person at the Head Office of the Company during office hours, or by 
telephone (358) 0 1807 390, or in writing to the Shareholders' Regstrar. Nokia Corporation, RO. 
Box 226, SF-00101, Helsinki, Finland Written notice should arrive no later than 21st March, 1988. 

Helsinki, March 1988 
Supervisoiy Board of Nokia Corporation 




UK COMPANY NEWS 

David Waller charts the recovery and growth prospects of Blackwood Hodge 

More frustration on the UK front 


WITH THE pace. If art quite the 
power, of one of the 200-ton 
dump-trucks it sells, Blackwood 
Hodge has over the last four 
years crawled Its way back from 
tire brink of 

In 1983, tire co m p an y made an 
attributable loss of more than . 
230 m; its debts stood at twice' 
shareholders’ funds, arid its mar- 
ket capitalisation had dwindled 
to less than £6m- Early next 
month, it is expected to report 
pre-tax p r ofi t s of 02*201 for 1987 
- and is on course for £16m In 
tire current year. - 

For tire world's largest distrib- 
utor of earthxnovHig, construc- 
tion and iHnfog equipment; the 
result will furnish further evi- 
dence that the consequences of a 
severe downturn In demand for 
its gargantuan diggers, excava- 
tors and scrapers have at last 

beep tar-Med. . 

BH had prospered in tire post- 
war decades whan it supplied the 
developing nations with the 
equipment necessary to build, 
hydroelectric darns, lay down 
motorways and dig up vast min- 
eral resources, fo the -fate seven- 
ties, it foiled to realise oil price 
would »««»» the end of the 
infrastructure bonanza, and ft 
entered the present decade 
severely overstocked and heavily 
indebted. 

Mr Ken Scobie, the Scottish 
accountant- who arrived at the 
company in 1963 as finance direc- 


tor and who is now managing 
director, is credited with daring 
tire company by means of a sav- 
age reduction in inventories and 
tire disposal of all nratcore busi- 
nesses. 

The immediate effect was to 
cot borrowings and the interest 
HQ - -which for tire four year? 
from 1980 to 1983 had either 
matched or eclipsed the com- 
pany's operating profits. BH, 
therefore, avoided an inglo ri ous 
end at tire hands of its bankets 
but for operating growth, rather 
than mere survival, Mr Scobie 
manned to ™ai»» ac gnta Mona fa 
the US and in tire UK. 

A build-up of profits hi tire UK 
.was considered desirable In order' 
to reduce the group's dependence 
on 'those oversaas.Quite apart 
from exposing the company to 
the vagaries of currency fluctua- 
tions, and cr eating an faih»i»nng 
between, the shareholder base 
ftnri the source of earnings, the 
reliance on foreign nwifiMfti gave 
the company a problem with 
nnreheved Advance Corporation 
Tax. Dividends, when resumed In 
1986 after three years, have been 
restricted as a result 

The move Into the US was . 
dwAwiari sensible in that it repre- 
sented tire largest maricet for con- 
struction equipment in the world 
— ■ worth about half tire gSQbn 
total - and one which only his- 
torical accident had: prevented: 
BH from entering in the first - 



Kenneth Scobie: credited with 
saving tire company. 


Blackwood Hodge 

Pre-Tax profits (ErnSton) 

10 



1981 82 83 84 85 86 


place. 

. Id June 1986, BH tried to make 
its- move in tire UK with what 
turned out to be an abortive 
a ttempt to act as awhile knight 
in tire bid battle for Benford Con- 
crete Machinery, a manuf actur - 
ing, rompany. in the event, BETs 
£19.&n bid was beaten by BM 
Group, tire construction industry 
supplier controlled by C.H. 
Bearer, the acquisitive house- 
builder. ’ 

To this day, BETs ambitions in 
the UK have been frustrated and, 
accord in g to Mr Scobie, approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of current 
year turnover will come from 
overseas. 


By contrast, BH has ’ been suc- 
cessful in its plans to diversify 
into the US, spending some $5&n 
on four distributorships which 
will add more than 5100 m to 
group turnover. In each case, BH 
acts for Komatsu, the Japanese 
rival to the US company, Cater- 
pillar. 

Ironically tire US acquisitions 
- all but one of which were 
made before Black Monday — 
now look as though they are frus- 
trating plans to buy a large 
(£80m-£l00zn) UK company. 

Thte is because tire association 
with tire US was bad news for 
BH’s share price in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of crash, whan its 
shares tumbled by nearly two- 


thirds. Although they have out- 
performed tire market by nearly 
40 per emit since the beginning of 
December, they have a lowly rat- 
ing, trading at only six or seven 
timpfi currant year flaming. 

At this level, BH cannot make 
a large acquisition for paper 
without causing substantial earn- 
ings dilution. The three or four 
target purchases identified pre- 
crash are now sitting on the 
■back-bonier, all action shelved 
until the shares climb back to a 
more favourable rating. 

Quite apart from tire strategic 
impasse created by the rating, 
BH’s growth will inevitable be 
hampered by its role as a distrib- 
utor of mainly heavy equipment. 
Customers now prefer smaller, 
more efficient machines which 
need to be replaced less fre- 
quently add require less mainte- 
nance. It is doubtful whether a 
company such as BH, with its 
international capabilities. Is in a 
position to offer any better a ser- 
vice *fa»i a good local distributor. 

Moreover, the manufacturing 
side of the industry is In a state 
of disarray induced by years of 
fierce competition in a st ag na n t 
market. The resulting restructur- 
ing breeds change and insecurity. 
In short. BH’s ties to the manu- 
facturers cannot be regarded as 
immutable. 

Therefore, despite Mr Scoble’s 
valiant efforts, the future for BH 
is still shrouded in uncertainty. 


Ekskine 
House £7m 
expansion 

By Andrew Ml ' ' 

Erskfne House Group, tire rap- 
idly expanding office equipment 
company, has bought two busi- 
nesses which specialise in office 
machine sales and servicing, for 


a mfannim of athorrt tfiftn 

The group announced the 
acquisition of Talbographic 
Systems, Leicester-based copter 
and fox 'dealer, for an initial 
£2.75m, funded by a vendor plac- 
ing: In addition. Erakine House 
has bought Standard Copier 
Machines (SCMI) of Baltimore, 
US, which sells and services 
Ricoh office equ i pme n t, for ah 
initial 53.92m <£2_2m), also 
financed by a vendor placing - 

Further payments upto a total 
cf £3m In shares for 


and $6.7m in cash for 
depend an future profits. 

Talbographic made £230jb06 
before tax to the year to May 31 
1987, while SCMI made pretax 
profits before ifeqtf 

of $272400 for the year to June 30 

19?7. . .. 




Greenwich Comm 

A number cf factors have con- 
tributed to a sharp decline from a 
profit of £18400 to a £l,18m loss 
at USM quoted Greenwich Com- 
munications in the year ended 


August 31 1987. Losses per share 
increased from Lip to 184p. 


PENDING DIVIDENDS 




D a tes when some .of tire more 
statements may be enacted in the 
following table. Thedates shown are those of last 
mentB except when the forthcoming board 
*) have been officially notified. Dividends to 


c Bvkfe mi 
in the 

■nmm >)isPb 

ted thus 

not 


necessarily be at the amounts in tire cohnnn headed “Announcement 
last yean” ' 
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1987 

1986 

UP 

Safes 

£672.6m 

£553.2m 

22% 

Pre-tax profits 

£ 41.2m 

£26. 6m 

55% 

Earnings per Share 

15.0p 

10.2p 

47% 

Ordinary Dividend. 

4.0p 

2.5p 


Gearing reduced to 

29% 


’ " r- 


*1987 was a good year for die Group] 
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Transcontinental modifies 
its hedging strategy 


. BY DOMINIQUE JACKSON 

Transcontinental Services 
Group, ftwMtmgnt hn l rifn g oom- 
■pany^aid it would no longer con- 
tinue to hedge against the com- 
pany's ex p osur e to non-sterling 
currencies, in particular tire US . 
dollar. 

Tire directors’ decided to mod- 
ify the company’s hedging strat- 
egy because a majority of the 
company’s share capital was held 
by shareholders other than us 
individuals or i i wH t nH wia. 


Transcontinental also said that 
its accounts, which have been 
drawn up in sterling for the last 
two years, would be presented in 
US dollars and in accordance 
with US accounting standards for 
the financial year ending March 
31 1988. 

Accounts prepared In accor- 
dance with UK accounting stan- 
dards would be Included as sup- 
plementary information. 
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Sbaxoiioldexs’ Meeting 

NOTICE IS GIVEN (bat tbe Annul Genual Masting Shmeholdeniof 
the Company will be held al tha’Pmmanade Hofei, 1 ran Stottweg. The 
Hagnei The Nattietlancla a ILQO aJn. QoVfednRaday; 23rd March, 1988. 

: agenda 

L Opening. " 

2. Annual report rft beB oari of! 

3. Approval of flie Accounts 1 
r umnnomti on tfaa Saponriaoiy Board aacT tfas proposed dividend 

■ ■ per share erf DfL 8, in caah. together wife a 296 bonus issue to be 
charged to the rax- exempted Bhfliejaeanhnn reserve. 

A Appwihbant off a Memba of Ibe Board of Management .The 

’ TT Wrt iiig rt tlippyinrity ahnwho ldawt pmpnaan trirt n ppoi n l m ont at) 

aMtCTberoftfeaBoaidQfMflTwgraTientof Whrwlrfharo N.Vof 
aCLj. Vermdj -J.W van cter Made 

& Appcnarment c£ Membra of toe Superrfsory Booni- In accordance 
vrah artkie 15, pat 1 d the Anidea of Association Us Mowing 

membezB cf ibe Snperviaray Boazd axe to retire by rotalicm 

TALaHoes 

P.J.Vfakem 

. MssazB. Hoea and Vinton are eligible far le-elBCtioii. 

Tbe meeting of priority shaxeholdsis proposes the appointment at 
LM.G. Hoes -JJLE Komng 

PJ. Vtoten -tC^unan 

8L CAtostkxisbefixBcioauie of meeting. 

Z: CkwmB of meeting. 

Bights 

ammholdamairiixanfaiCtmaTTfwwifli voting rights who wish to 

attend the meeting have to deposit tbeh: shares or deposit receipts 

from a member oftheVeremqhiavom da EffectenhandolCAsBodaticn 
of Members erf tiie Amstttdaqistock EaAapger} cn or before lBtfa March, 
1988 at tire effice of tire ocomai» 23 NassnulaaB, The Hague or a* ti» 
oBIcm of Ptscaon. Hekiriag & Piensoa N.V, Algemene Bank Nederiimd 
N.V. CoOperatieve Caubal SaifianeD^oaenleeiibankBA, Bank Maes 
&Hope NV, Credit Lyonnais Bank Nedadaod N.V, Kempen & Co. N.V 
in Amsterdam, Hotteuam and Utredh, far so far as toeiaeflMbllabed or 
at fl» offices of Morgan GtonteDACahnnitad. New Issues Department, 
73 If PdonVfeU Lan dau E CZM 5NU where ntangamentB may alao be 
made far voting by proxy 

Annual Report 1987 


GienfeU & Co. Lnnitad. New Issues 
London BC3M 5NL or taan Boaie Gorott 
onoraHar 


The _ 
7to March, 


By orderafthe Supervisory Board 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


AS ¥R0M MONDAY 7 MARCH 1988 

JACOBSON TOWNSLEY & CO 

44 WORSHIP STREET LONDON EC2A 2JT 

TELEPHONE 01 377 6161. TELEX 888948 FAX 01 375 1380 

MEMSESS OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
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CONSIDER W. H. Smith’s Holbonj 
branch, an the edge of London's ftaan- 
dal district It is a disttacthre store 
which reflects the commitment of tbs 
UK’s largest bookseller and newsagent 
to design as good badness practice, ft 
is also a showpiece for the company's 
innovative approach to two r etailing 
technotogfea - electronic paint of sale 
(Epos) at the checkouts and compute? 
aided design (CAD) for tatonral store 
design. 

WHS Is already a leader, in its own 
market segments at sin; rate. In both 
these retaking innovations. By bring- 
ing thgm the yrewpnpy is an 

the brink of creating a marketing 
advantage that other retailers may 
find hard to match. 

The system it Is creating will enable 
it not only to design each of its nearly 
400 stores quickly and for maximised 
profitability but also to rejig stares to 
exploit every square metre in each, 
store to the fal l 

It has committed £250,000 over the 
next 12 months to forging a link 
betwee n Epo s and CAD. Experts agree 
that if WHS can successfully Unit the 
two systems - and technically these 
seems no reason why it should not - 
it wfll have pulled o3 a spectacular 
coup: 

At its most graphic, the s yste m will 
enab le WHS strategists to create, on a 
computer terminal screen, a three 
dimensional image of tie interior of 
any of their 365 UK stores. They will 
be able to alter the internal design at 
will, seeking the best positions for 
bookshelves and record tens. 

They will be able to create images of 
customers - men, women and chil- 
dren - browsing through the mer- 
chandisa They win be aide to analyse 
how their electronic doppelgangers 
“see“ and are attracted to the goods oo 
display. A child, after all. has a physi- 
cally dtt E e ren t viewpoint from an adult 
as does a man from a woman. 

If that was all WHS could do, it 
would be remarkable but not sensa- 
tional; designers and architects can 
use computers to produce stunning 
graphics routinely these days. 

But it will also be able, through a 
"bridge” to its Epos system, to incor- 
porate the value of every product line 
into its electronic images. It win be 
able to attach a “selling value* to 
every square metre of the interior of 
its stores, allowing it to maximise its 
use of space with a degree of accuracy 
never possible before. 

David Walters, codirector of the 
Oxford Institute of Befall Management 
at Templeton College, thinks that 
WHS is making the running in the ' 
design of the optimal store. “It is 
unique in the UK " be says, “and pos- 
sibly in the world. K is pretty well at 
the leading edge of these develop- 
ments.” 

ft is certainly at the edge of 

developments in E pos, a disttuctioa it 
shares with the UK’s bigger food 
groups like Sainsb ur y and Argyll. 

The use of Epos, whereby a com- 
puter based in the store records all 
transactions from cash register 
ami provides an riprfrnnte Knk with 
the company’s head office co mputer s, 
has revolutionised the way WHS 


Store design 


How every product tells a story 

Alan CaM Cuuilmtes bis series Ivy examining the way In which WJEL Smith, the UK retailer, 
is using up-to-the-minute sales information to dictate the layout of its branches 
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works over foe past few yean. 

Jean, Evank, the managereftfae Hol- 
bom hranch. recalls that ;about two 
years age all stock-taking and oris- - 
tag was carried out manually on . a 
three-weekly cycle. \ r v. 

A WHS store stocks, an. average; 

tojm lines of merchandise; Hofoom 
used no less than 73 stock: monitoring 
books to record all its Inve nto ry. (By 
comparison, a major food retailer like 
Sainsbury will nave 'only 10-12,000 
lines in stock at any (me time.) 

Recording changes in stock levels 
by hand was lahourtatsusive (“During 
a busy kmdi 'tipie, Just about evoy- 
bodywouldbe out counting stock,* 
Evans remembers, and therefore not 
saving customers.) ft was tedious and ' 
prone to human, error. The system 
gave no due as^fo what was selling 
wdL 

Out-of-stock items could have sold 
out cm the first day of the ordering 
cycle. A best-seller could be out of 
stock for nearly threeweaks before 
anyone realised foe missed oppartu- 



r : - -\ 
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‘TflTe were far a tend* says Cohn 
Warwick, the retail shies director. 
“Each branch lad to make up its own 
mind about what stock it would order: 
We had no way of knowing if the 
branches woe operating ta a manner 
of which we would approve. It was no 
way to make progress." 

Essentially, WHS wanted to achieve 
One objectives: 

• Increased contribution to profits' 
through better sales and better sates 

margins 

• Better staff utilisation through the. 
removal of the tedium of stock countr 
tog leading to greater job satisfaction. 

• Improved stock turnover - at that 
time, an average^ It was taming stock 
over three, perhaps three and a half 
times a year. It is now up to four times 
a year. 

Epos was neit her th e only nor the 
dwaparf: option. WHS could have set 
up a neverending round of telephone 
call* to store to establish stock 
levels, or it could have “sampled* - 
based its stock requirements on 
intense investigation of a very few 
stores. 


-tt rejected these in favour of “oper- 
ational Epos” - a computer to every 
store linked to headquarters through 
the company’s own high speed data 
network, recording every stock move- 
ment and fifing the results both in foe 
branch *"d at foe « w tw». 

It was a courageous decision. First, 
Epos in the early 1980s was still in its 
infancy. Even today only 10 per cent of 
the UK's lm or so cash tills axe com- 
puterised. . . 

Second, if was expensive and left 
the company prey to adverse currency 
movements. Ova* foe life af the proj- 
ect the capital cost alone will be some 
£23m - mostly for US-made National 
Semiconductor co mpute r sqn hnpsnt. 

Warwick still winces when he 
recalls the time the dollar/sterling 
exchange rate fell almost to parity, 
forcing him to negotiate an escape 
danse with foe equipment suppliers. 
.Costs on foal scale, be says, would 
have far outweighed foe benefits to 
the business. . ... 

Third, it i nvolv ed a long «™p" l P t 
to persuade WES's suppliers to nun* 
their products with bar codes [pat- 
tons carrying product details ami pos- 
sibly price which can be read by scan- 
ners attached to the Epos cash 
registers!. 

Much of the speed and convenience 
of Epos. WHS knew, would be test if 
product lines were not bar coda 
marked at source. 


Single-mlndedly, WHS set out to 
convert- its supphe : *T tramped the 
streets persuading major publishers,” 
Jeremy Soper, retail sales director, 
says. “We felt we were banging our 
beads against a brick wall Hon the 
floodgates opened.” 

Fourth, and most critical ta War- 
wick’s view, the move to c om p ute rise 
stock control involved a compete cul- 
tural chang e — education, training 
and so on. “Every b ody had to team 
new tricks," he says. 

S mall gfflla triiik in WrtrtwwMt nth mvl 

Oxford led to foe decision in 1985 to 
put Epos into all WHS sto re s; now 163 
of the 365 stores are equipped. 

Has it been successful? WHS renter 
managere say the project was assessed 
using traditional retamdntavestment 
mpfonrfq “And an those calculations It 
has been a mply justified,” Warwick 
says. WHS will not quote actual fig- 
ures but he potato out that at foe very 
least there had to be a two per cent 
increase in grass profits to justify the 
expense. 

Without Epos, costs would have 
been more dmScult to control and it 
would have been less easy to manage 
what is at present a buoyant business. 
WHS has no direct competi to rs bat 
fights on many fronts. Warwick 
believes that without Epos, mnanpr 
competitors would have found It 
easier to cut into Its overall market 
share. 


Awmng the more colourful benefits 
are: 

• Holbam branch discovered a hith- 
erto unrealised demand for educa- 
tional children's books, reflecting the 
rnmwiw of parents working in the 
area. 

• Another branch was able, based on 
information from the Epos system, to 
request Oxford -University Press to 
reprint “Diary Of A Teenage Health 
Freak" in the knowledge that it would 
sell a farther 20,000 copies. 

• In the notoriously treacherous area 
of children’s toys, WHS was able to 
steal a march on the competition 
when the system toid it that “Key- 
pas”, a lock-up toy manufactured by 
Tonka, was selling well. Tonka was 
encouraged to keep that line in pro- 
duction and WHS made the moat of 
the sales opportunity. 

Comp ut er-aided design, the second 
element In WHS’s stores revolution 
depends on software developed by 
T-equared, a small software house 
based in BwHianwtHil , Hertfordshire. 

Fotmded by a group of architects 
some 11 years ago, its software Rucaps 
(Really Useful Computer Aided Plan- 
nmg System — no connection with 
Andrew Lloyd-Webber) is an attempt 
tD do. for Store planning what main . 
frame computer-aided design did for 
the aeronautical engineering design 
business. The aerospace industry pio- 
neered CAD techniques and has 


exploited them to the fufl. 

Rucaps is used by, arwong others ta 
the UK, the mqjor stores chains, John 
Lewis and Llttlewoods. 

What Tnakwi Rucaps different is the 

In Hunt HrtrfHpeim-P that tahw it well 

beyond a conventional two or three 
dimensional draughting system; it is 
also a detailed file of information 
about the building under design. 
“Behind every line on a Rucaps draw- 1 
tag, there is a single source of into- 1 
nation," says John Watts, T-aquared 

managing director. 

Richard Handover, WHS retail 
group development manager, saw 
Rucaps as a way of solving the tegis- , 
tirai problems of redesigning 20 exist- 
ing stores and commissioning 20 new 1 
ones each year. 

Traditionally, plastic models of fix- 
tures and fittings are moved around 1 
on a plan of the store to find the best 
platen . Drawings are Hmn made as the 
first stage in a process which might 
involve many lengthy alterations. 

Rucaps saves only a little time over 
foe plastic models; it comes into its 
own at t he printing ^ modification 
stages where alterations can be made 
swiftly on the screen and newly 
printed plans despatched to the 
branch. 

Handover points out that WHS will 
begin to achieve the fall benefits once 
it has an the historic data for its cur- 
rent properties on file. 

He gives the retailing of compact 
discs as an example. Two years ago, 
they were hardly in evidence any- 
where. Now they require some 30 pa 
cent of the space in WHS record 
departments. 

Vinyl records have started to give 
way to tapes and videocassettes. In 
1986, a five-man team took seven 
m onth*! to pMfc* the necessary design 
changes to accommodate these new 
products. Using Rucaps, he says, the 
time necessary for such work could be 
cut to ww month. 

But the greatest benefits are expec- 
ted to flow from i twin up information 
from the Epos system to the Rucaps 
database. Handover is already using a 
technique called “direct product profit- 
ability” — an elaborate formula link- 
ing Ihft volume Of Ml**, tHo mflifftnc 
and the store space allowed to the 
product, and thus indicates the rela- 
tive profitability of all the com pany ’s 
product lines. 

With the Epos sales information 
underlying the Rucaps 
foreedfmsnskmal faing **, It should be 
possible to design the interior of a 
store to make it more profitable and to 
alter r as trading conditions change. 

But that, be agrees, is for the future. 
For the moment Rucaps Is bring used 
to simplify tha fining out of branches 
tike Holbom while Epos is installed to 
iwpriBHM stock control and profitabil- 
ity. 

At Holbom. Evans and ha staff are 
fervent supporters of the new regime. 
Has riie no regrets? “Well yes. At sales 
time Fm embarrassed because I have 
so little unsold stock to dispose of I 
may have to buy lines in specially." 

ta the computerised store of tomor- 
row, yesterday's methods still have 
their pW*» 


1992 offers 
scope for 
consultants 

BY MICHAEL SKAPINKER 

ARE BRITAIN'S management 
consultants finally frggtnn*"g to 
falter after their long and trium- 
phant march through the coun- 
try's financial institutions, retail 
empires and manufacturing 
plants? 

The Management Consultan- 
cies Association has, it is true, 
just announced that its members’ 
fee income increased last year by 
29 pa cent to £294.4m. But the 
rise was smaller than the 
increases of more than 35 per 
cent recorded ta each of the pre- 
vious two years. 

Jim Donaldson, the MCA’s 
chair man, says that he expects 
the rate of growth in the next few 
years to be Iowa still. 

Nevertheless, UK management 
consultants still have a lot to 
look forward to. The run-up to 
the creation of a single European 
market in 1992 is likely to be a 
lucrative period to consul ta nts 
as British companies slowly real- 
ise that they have some serious 

thinHng anrf planning (O do. 

The Department of Trade and 
Industry Enterprise Initiative, 
announced earlier this year, 
should also help. The MCA has 
expressed fears that the DTTs 
ambitious pl«w might, result ta 
consulting standards being 
eroded. But it has welcomed the 
Government’s announcement 
that ova the next three years it 
will provide more than £250m ta 
financial support for small busi- 
nesses wishing to consulting 
services. 

What of last October’s stock 
market crash? Donaldson says 
that MCA members report that it 
has so tar had little effect on 
their business. 

He said, however, that consul- 
tants could “expect a change in 
the range of work we undertake 
in the City. There will be less 

ft wtwH ft afte rt 1 - to mnrt ahew t dead- 

lines and more to do with longer- 
term organisation.” 

The MCA’s figures reveal some 
other changes in the type of work 
being done by consultants. Fees 
from work on information tech- 
nology increased by 33 pa cent 
to £92m last year, although the 
rise in 1986 was 98 per cent 

The area of consulting which 
showed the biggest percentage 
increase last yea was personnel 
managpnmmt and training, where 
fee income increased by 85 pa 
cent to ettftn. The second larg- 
est increase occurred In manufac- 
turing management and technol- 
ogy, where fees rose by 60 pa 
cent to saOJSm. 


_ Do you need to say it with flowers 
thousands erf times a da y? . *•././ 
Tfoudoif yo^re reachin g forAe sk y. 
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In Thailand, people are passionate about flowers. But it is the orchid winch reflects so nrach the gentle, 
charming ways of the Thai people. And this is shared with evety passengerwho flies on Thai. A gift of a 
fresh orchid corsage is just one of the features that's made Royal Orchid Service so 
famous. ^ Thai Centuries^^traditkm thinking. State-of-die-arttedinciogjc 


When you’re managing an international 
portfolio, you can't afford one grain of doubt about 
your data. 

You need it to be rock-hard. 

At Datastream we cover ail the major invest- 
ment markets in depth - matching -fact with fact 

But we provide more than just research. 


We offer multicurrency valuations with complete 
industrial and geographical breakdowns and per- 
formance measurement 

In fact, we supply all the facilities you need to 
manage yourdomestic and international investments. 

So if you want solid investment data, talk to us 
today Wherever you are. 


"IMTACTRFAM- ' 

TELEPHONE; NEWYORK (212) 938 8699 LONDON (01) 250 300Q ROTTERDAM (10) 4 11 11 54. HONG KONG (5) 833 6555l 
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COUNTY DURHAM 


The Financial Times proposes to publish this 
survey on: 

Tuesday 29th March 1988 

For a full editorial synopsis and details of available 
advertisement positions, please contact- 

HUGH G WESTMACOTT 
0532 454969 

or write to him at: 

Permanent House 
TheHeadrow 
Leeds LSI 8DF 



FT CROSSWORD No.6,574 

SET BY TANTALUS 




ACROSS 

1 and 5 Fierce water creature 
could tip angler's punt (Sjffl 

S Upbraid salesman with fish 


12 Destroy all traces of age - 
extremely sensible (5) 

13 Irish policeman enters open- 
ing looking backwards (9) 

14 With no ending <B) 

16 Oriental at French city 

allowed shoulder piece (7) 

IB Greek mountain music 
maker (7) 

21 Quiver mote perhaps after 
seeing treasurer (6) 

23 Mighty goddess Is a ruler (9) 

25 Cooker brought back and 
everyone has tea (5) 

26 I go in front of married cou- 
ple and hinder (6) 

27 Strong stout (8) 

28 "Who loves a loves a 

greenhouse too (Cowper) (6) 

29 Nectared blend from this 
bottle (8) 

DOWN 

1 Live in type provides water 
ice (6) 

2 Is a student under a very 
gentle artist for assessment? 


3 Single support far pair lying 
□at (5) 

4 Lifted sailor with a tin that’s, 
bright orange red CO 

6 Commit oneself to arranging 
burial? (9) 

7 In Malta 1 gain sight of a 
forest (5) 

8 Toothless. 28 the first to eat 
- extraordinary! (8) 

II Monster, initially on ground 
rose effortlessly (4) 

15 Hidden engineers study 
rha ra gin g tide (9) 

*17 Leo scattered earth for Rich- 
ard I (9) 

18 Betraying someone in the 
precinct? <B) 

20 When eating In here it’s 
orderly (4) 

21 Unexpected treat - he pro* 
vides drama CQ 

22 Business trouble (6) 

24 He may use 29 frequently (5) 

25 Would you hear a wedge 
being put up? (5) 


The aoUtion to last Saturday** 
prize panto win be pabllahed with 
B*me* of winners on Satardny 
March 19. 


* 
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16 
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3 2164 

3.6 9.6 
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1.7 22a 
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Jnae nrstdrttotu Anris- • 12 ZJ.A 0.0 

AprOa Flat Scot. Am 397 14.9 14. 

- FbaSpsttk I.T. 50p_ 69 

- Fkdgnltag Japan le_. >8 " - 

* Do. Wamms 15 

Apr.Aag. Temtog Arowlnn,- 11U 222 L5 

Jane Dec Do7aeriktal999, £1161, L6 071 

Mar.Srea. FtomtogCbuerinfle, 236 253 62 

Apr Oct : lenriag Enterprise— . U4 Z7.7 b2J 

pec JMy [tanlig Far Eastrea.. 175 931 ML 

AprSept Temtog Fledgeling- 176 82 2 

POT- Not. Tem tag Japan 281 26JC OJ 

OctMOT Fleretag Mretamile,,, 169 242 4.0 

Mta FtankiyOreneasTa- 139 253 22 

Fth.ScpL TonlngTecb. tav — 157 253 «DJ 

Nw. July netting Unsenal — 142 931 U 

OriApr foreign iCoi 18T>2 24 J 1.* 

Ore 'ukremtac L_ 47 732 6J 

Do.Cip-2SiP- 11 - 

Mir Not. FlwflnMStlnc. 47 931 8 l5 

Do. Cap 505 - 

June Dec SBCCapHaL 183 Z331 C03 

Do, Warrants—,- 33- - 

OH. Mar. TTJapaa 293 22 sL 

Jan. Jidy Sartmorc American- 131 2331 L 

Roeereta- tatmore Ereupean- 278 14.9 221 

- Dp. Warraats, 75 

Apr Not totwreloLAF.Tfl- <7 27.7 L 

Dd. Warraats .18 - 

- iea.CMsJ.TJnc— 97 - I47J 

to. Cap 88 - 

Do. Stewed Pri m M2i 

December iremMSeawHta — 98 ail Li 


AprOa toadoMrlH 328 2&S 17X 12 3X 373 

tonawTrestlOft. 178 IW .... 

AprOa CtaMBtadJSfc- 40 142 05c - 53 — 

MOT Noe Jose Bros— — 168 2B.9 AA L9 3.E 20.8 

DecJute CnftFto.tais.5iL. 175 2631 13X 24 23 192 

-April toirBUtfia. UP*, 233 2DJ1 136 IA 63 
MarOa atoburtOFlnTtt— 45 28.9 83! * 13 * 

April oa MriaqkpiMttta-' 113 14.9 &C 33 5.7 7X1 

3*N : Lx Lands lOp. 41 IL5 _ 02* - 25 — 

- r (rgaso(i (JJ 10ft — .53 m - - - - 

t macteeblOo — L. .44 - ------ 

1 . -T* - ; aaUaptoa5p— 144 82 21 4.7 23 10.9 

JpnJalr. ■iratfiran — — 221 , an 1535 li 33 zu 

June Dec LT. Bimgraeie 1ft- 15* Bil 5 C 3.7 4.6 -7X1 

iT. Venture bw— 78 

October SeaMnaiSOJO- 3M »J1 QlOOc -M3 .- 

KaUebonebsOTl*- 66 - - - - 23.4 

- Da Warrasts. 43 - ■ - 

Hafnlahw OJi, - 06% 67 L5 IDO 

- MMMiTKLIfc — 131 - - 

Not Apr farms ft T.2Dp 45W 222 iBJ 2.7 26 19.9 

Jne FHawParSSL 82 M.6 46J6t 3J 2.2 133 


Stack I Pike I ad I IM iPrelGrt 
RhMkk, Palm Oil 
■gk-EattPtan.- 58 X -I 

lertamlOp — 98 Z7.7 LO 23 13 

das. Plm MSOJS-. 54 14.9 012t L4 5.0 

tand Central lOp — 51 931 1035 23 13 

rertanMN PL«L_ 82 ZUl Q15c 12 4.1 

HgMandsMSJc,.-. 49 14.9 OlDc 0.f 4 to 

data Kqnog MSL, 59 24.8 iQIOc 0.6 3.9 

eattoHIdgs. 5ft 138 26X0 U 1A 13 

kwe Euaas In. Up- 69 1 13.7 LZ L« 24 

Teas 

ttaaiDoaresO [ 1180 23J| 9.d| 3A| 12 

awrleGfft Cl— £20 24.sl 45 3 2M 33 

•oranlOp 2H -T 3.« 1Z 20 

UUUaiitsaa £L I 685 luili 2D.oi 271 4.0 


MINES 

Central Rand 

Aap.Feft brehaiDeqiRl 339 kziA OlOOd B3 

East RaodPrp. RL-. 383 6-81 - - - 

Apr Oct EpaO Cam R050-... 63 16X0 012c 13 5.4 

MarSepi taadtom-aEsL 82,. M3S, 1LDP ai750c 3.t 113 

March Brewer ft Jack HUB, 42 93 020c 1X13.4 

Aug. Feb. West Raid RL UP QZXli Q«d 4IU3 


Ml, 14.9 t06A 
95 - g053J 

384 281 
Ofll, Z2 U Q280 
282 9.11 HUM 

182 22X1 qTQ 
662 14.9 tfl345i 

»• = : 

16 


AbriscMGreunldp, 
AberdeeaAfi Pet Up, 
Allied In. Broken , 
taeicwsr Eiegy Up- 
Andaman Res. 10p,. 
BreadcanConim— 


seaArtlnas5p, 
nCxIirtl.— — 
acGrenpSIft,-. 


Offi ll Oft NorApr tanwyBT.2Bp — 455i 

, 4 q Jon Maw Par SSL 82 

. - - Jot Jo(y ImtasnAdnGp., 688 

. . _ JmDec (antiagGroop US 

Apr Not ad.Fla.ftln. Cp._ 78 

L56 4 1ft J*nJu^ aUCIty Hldgs. 188 

ar% -164 <*»*» tt.bre.Tri.TTa_, 425 

625 4 1ft Jn Aug iaestna.pl Co 79 

ids - BttSttfcB m -i 

26 4 2ft FebSept WmlTSh Uftd 04^0137. 

02 flj 03 No*ui4« Kwatiu 10*. 36 i 

4 « 4 33 XOT*°9 jyfa&totocIrelOp- 3t - 

iZ 10 L4 Decembo- nta E— Uk iMp— 178 

tux ix oa KS2 — 2? 

U 0.1 L4 wj*« IS 

6 J 13 129 AOTOa Da 741^2000-05, £98 


16! 2.7 26 19.9 
)6J6t 33 2.2 133 
125X 32 5.0 8.4 
61 33 5J 73 
31 21 5J 126 
9.C 23 61 73 
ailX - 26 - 

dl-2! 43 2-2 146 
5.75 L3 7X 128 
ZI 33 2! 143 
U7J5 25 3X 103 
li 24 63 M 


JaaAag 
Feb. Aog. 
Feb Aug 
Seta Mar 
Aug. Feb. 
Mar. Seat. 
Feb. Aug. 
March Sept 
Mar. Sept. 
Fefc. Aug. 



LgltattEtaa-t.Up— ! 

Do. Warraats.. , 

; ar East Res. lOp-J 
>*Rtotr(JJ5p— 
HoaorblR Croup 5o- 
KemplP.E-)5p 

Leading Lehare5p., 

jnxTrdi. 5p 

I L laboratories lu- 
lled irace Up — 
tenon Group 5p 

WiocaGoldIRZp- ■ 

>ropellerlp 

btoisMOTHMgsta- 

Seacon Htdjp 

Stales Hldgs. So 

tamyiidStMaalft 

rakare. ... 

Ihene Hold lags 

rtaoian tarn 20 b. 
IIPL Group Up, — 

Unit Group 

MtaTaytAoirittll — 


Price xd 
175 28.9 

57# - 
105 U3 
36 - 

75 - 

178 - 

111 702 

55 - 

143 - 

46 - 

78 

58 Lb 
159 - 

: 

■B u 

33 - 

50 - 

89 - 

45 - 

1135 - 

125 - 

28 - 
41 

36 - 

U - 
70 - 

26 - 
3h - 

Z18 - 

45 Z7.4 

26 

125 - 

138 101 

85 


Dh rw 
Net CVCriF/t 
33 27 27 183 

N4.0 25 52 U2 


W- - - 113 

- - - 10ft 

- - - 10.6 ' 

- - - 663 

- - - 20ft 

bLC BJ 03 224 

LC LS 30 240 

- - - 10.4 

L241 2E 26 U.7 

M3 23 4.6 09.99 
L2JI 53 371122 


Unless otherwise Indicated, prices and *K dividends re* In pence and 
denominations are 25(L Estl routed price/eaiulngs ratios aod covers 
are based on latest aareaal reports and aottutt* and. where possible, 
are updated on half-yearly. rigors. P/E* are caleulated oa ”Ht 


85 Z231 

ilPJe 14.9 

is uraoi 


Far. West Rami 



JaoAng jtaftOTncIlrUft. 3t 2311 035 43 1.6 20-6 

teemho- mdre Eri B Bto lOft- 178 Oil 268 2ft 21 28.9 

Feb Aug Loodoa in*. 5p 27k 62 g!3 23 7.6 73 

Fib N« lm. Merchant- 96 2132 . 2ft L^ 4.8 183 

Do.Defd. 86 - - - - 

AprOa (to 7kicCr 2000-03. CM 233 076% - 18.1 - 


July Feb H.&C.GroOT 372 BO 7X 20 26 17.9 

_ July Jot NtakdletoslOp,, 198 9X1 63L&43 - 

u - ItartHe Stmt tars. , Ul 032 L< 10 2J 6L4 

~ - Da. Warraats- - 38 - - - - 

07 Jure Dec ttnreytactMgmte.. 330 702 L5X 43 20166 

li Jn Jnae tot Home Loots 7ta- Ul ZUl 5.M ZI 53124 

ti April Sept IU4 ||e C< In 2M6-. 93 08% - 153 - 

_ - lewnurta 5 as M ra - - - 

to December ke*uCons. — AG 28.9 13 21 23 2BJ2 

_ todyOa taanrbelQp 58 24ft tgOX 1.6 21 283 

nj May Hot PreriUta ZA5»r EM gl.C - OX - 

_ Feb Sept Perpetual m L13 25 51 32 73 

T _5 • - - I— bnnre HMgs— 82. - - - - - 

fi ' - Do. Warrants— 23 - - - - - 

_ Mot Not totlaod Trust Ip— * 28.9 03 53 03 750 

i t JotJhk SI»friiHrei2lgp.-. 248 9X1 «2U% - 17 - 

StopwBFrttdlOTdu'- 77 - - - - 

3 jj Jaa Aug Srorth Hew Court— 187 BJ2 iftO it 5.1 7.4 

Jot Aug to. to JtototK5ta- 14B 11.1 6J - 66 - 

2J OaApr iwftlOOp 177 229 27 1.4 21 - 

_ AprOa ItapWonEtottSICL. 133 L4.9 010c 4 4.3 6 

7 o AprOtt rramcore.Sev.50E_ 225 EL2 0937 1ft 23 133 

ca “ Do. Wwirti VO — ■ - 

October rywtail Hldps.— _ 127 241 . Sft • 55 * 

n - WTCSwtg 188, 1211 73.*S - 27 - 

H - IWrertartodBtries(- 111, - .... 

33 At* K m WestpaoMmr. 85 253 U 61 27 5 33 

- FYriiennnl*.5p_. 32 284 - - - • 

2 ft J*b Am BYorfcTnntUp— —1 65 17021 1L0I 33 2l]l4.8 


Alta IM I- 

ft G. Grow 372 CSJ 


6% - 18.1 - 
4.1 22 S3 97 
7X 20 26 17.9 
63 lft 43 - 

L< Li LS 6L4 


iWamnts. _ 

jMJstr iamnSnaOtaSOpL. 183 113 LC LI 13 

Jan July Stobeln. 141 0X1 1401 U 4ft j- 

Xu July touett Atlantic 125 2132 3.0 12 33 •£*2 

jufyOK iorett Oriental ton- 268 901 tl3 0.9 0.6 

Jim JOT taettStagctaiiep^. 226 2630 *.( Ll 25 

«-*. SEatfc 73 - 73 ss 

Aog Feb to. Prrierred20p„- . . 32 62 24- 960 

April beenfrtartof HI 82 23 16 U 

DrtAng MiuiBoae 425 LZ1S 15.C 2: L7 

March tamDer.lOp-L— . . 27 BO 0 « IE 83 

XOTAug tort rrolOTM " .285 901 tS.0 LC 33 

Satnnber OTk^S Sjjta .. Ml, 108 hOuM 13 26 JaB--B 

AagVeb ndfciFiiada, — 65 268 Ul-0 - L5 

MOT No* talhLGaerarerUlu- 36tt 222 QL75 * 4.9 

Apr Oct a*. inSmass . 1X1 14ft gidLi L( L2 

OttMar BKStonCtataL — 3Z7 62 033 Lt .27 

- . . LF_tocWrt9IDitod_ UO - 

Do.Pref £24 - - - - 

December fapaa Assets Up— 73 901 0.05 21 - 

- to. Wreraots 16 - - 

Jane Dec to.4«2uc to U 1994- £1831, ZUl HFi% 10 MA 

DaJwfe tana Gen JD . 425 BJ1 1116% 13 3ft 

S Apr tasHoMtegs US 169 t337 IX 3J JWyDec. 

I fa* towtav.toc.10p 98 64 *5.7^ Lt 0ft _ .. 

Po.QM. 2P-."--,- 51 - - - NOT. Mqr 

-Jot J dly Keyrinnelw-!.'- — 293 9J1 • 6t lft 2ft JmlJA 

July Apr Oetawort Charter ll«d 222 2« 10 33 Oa April 

AprSept (IriaeartDaFad.- 228 9.U 5.0 LB 3.1 

Ott April OMmartO'seSATlL. 126 243 U I M 

Mot Not WmretSMlIvCK. .435 U.9 9.7 I 30 JnJMr 

Corea EaropaFM- D5\ - - - - Fe6Am 

JriyM* jnx.4lOTdDRlw.__ I8M 22.2 5.7! JO 5X1 

Apr.«a. JKtWiennre 263 Z4ft C8C U 42 FrtAig 

*> - 393 - Q68C - 9ft Ju.Jifr 

taut pndnAnrVtatuZ 41 29ft 0.7S U ZO JmAus. 

Do Warrants 18 - - - - ' 

DecJily JH.AUMIC. 248 Z6JD 703 LC 4X1 Mrto5tpft 


-I R2g 4.6 
E2OT 0.671 Ll 


BJ Z7.g 1J 
«.aj rlSXl li 


Mot Not iP&0(Mdi 


IK 

JBLjnty 

•W 

JagJnty 

Mar Aog 


non (Horace)— . 163 Ul 4.7! Ll 4.0 

S-UJ 128 14.9 tin 03 Zi 

BrLaneiSI — E15£ft 22JI Q9k 1 O T 

iSSipa 720 21X2 15X -29 


tocobsU.UZOp,- 78 14.3 
iw.rSwFittt-. 3 i'fll 

ttoPflOittlp— l - 

NBSOTDfc. units— 2721,385 

lerex Ig.,_ 17 ID'S 

keaaTraasport 280 14.9 

riOOridO-— 578 28.9 
to tebWmsMHL 73 - 

UfeUlM ■«_ 122 - 

Do.69pcCn>MPf_ 1U ZUl 
Do6S.BcCv.Prf-. 114 ZUl 
tnadmao (WJ — m 3X1 
e* CoaUlnm St.OL. H4I, »J 
tagnBNStaA- <75 90J 

IptaoklOp 333 2U2 

toidnu Scott£L._ 618 JUl 


T»X3 Lft 4J 


_ -My Oct 
U7 *£» 

'33' - ■ ” 

24 M 


OIL AND GAS 

IpUMalde PcL NL_ 7 - 

Mm Brit tail 21 - 

AmEiw20p_ 68 - 

MiliHtfms (r£XS_ 8>z - 

Until ktaariinttl— 45 - 

MM HoHbgs >1, 982 

- Irene* Energy 10e„ - 

Bridge 611 29 - 

JatyDec. Jrt. Soraa>10p.„. «85 Lll ■ 
MUmSas 138 tS.1 

Not. MOT IriLFttroton 25M 2Za 

Jan. iota Do.8pePf.O 80 13.7 ! 

Oa April IrttnllUp 588 10ft f 

IftysooOilGxi’ua. 62 - 

- SiBteKSiSSi — S - 

J nlrfr BmrabEL : 584 UK 

Feb. Aog. Doftl 2 peU.<a-%... £903, Z9.6 H 

aCMedDAnOffCL. 285 - 


122ft li 6< 14ft 
L6J 5 ( 5.C 10.B 
12 J gift 61 108 
5.6% i 9ft - 
4*121 61 32 66ft 
- - • 


Sent. H*. 
Jug Dec 


O.FOS. 

Beatrix Mines! ZU [2LZ2| Q68d < 

-3. Cons. Gold 50t_ 586 901 0310c 2- 

FOTlScate Der. Kto... 244 128 015c 1J 

Harmon 50c,_ 479 23J1Q265C 3( 

tod IHJJ Gold RttOL. ISO - - ■ 

Do.-S'fhdRD-Oll 198 - - 

EfeCtaBBamap- 73 - 

jrealneRl 205 ZUl 0135. 2X 

SL Helena Rl 473 ZUl 0165c I 

lWseL 3 367 U4ft KOIM 1 2 

Diamond and Platfmim 

AngtoAm. In 50c.,. £55 |26XOtl1B10c{ LI 

DeBeenDf. 5c.. 548 2H.9 1080c Z.i 

Dg.40pcPf. 85— _ 480 22.11 DZOOr i 

HpalaPtaLUc. — 502 14.9 tQlbOc 3 C 

J*nburgI2>jC 45(tal 2L01 015ft; t 

Ks.Pta.10c. 558 LoeSJuSOM IX 

Central African , 

bahuZMc. 1 268 btOOi QlOOd 3^13-3 

Maokle.Col.OSL ! 21 U2Uttttl25a b.Tm.b 

bton.Cpr.SBDO 24 — I 13 IfftW 0 4 -| 

Finance 

AfexCorpDSSLSD- 
Ang-Am-QtaSOs,, 

AagloAmer.lOc. 

Ang. Att.CoM RL... 

Anolo«ul50c. 

SCtogaaGoWlGp..... 

JCoos AftrCorpUSS) . 

Coas. Sold Fields. 

tonMRL 

tarar40c_— 
teW&ftaelZ^p,, 
ioid Fields 66 Sc,, 

lo'borgCons. R2. 

Middle Wh 25c, 

UUmtoUftO 

Monarch Res lOp — 

lew Wits 25c 

JFShtrslc. 

land Inndoa 15t 

Rand Mines Rl 

Rred Mia Prom Rl— 

VansaSXL 




40 FrtAig 
9ft Jao. Jafir 
ZO <>4*.Ai» 


Del June 
Oa May 
May Not 
N ov Apr 
Jan July 

Jar. Aug 
July Dec 
May Nov 
June Da 
FeS Asg 
Apr Oct 
Dec Jure 
FbMyAflMr 


EtarfaU toe 5001 , 

ts p«5o. . 

McH-S&BlOp 

IlLBacarthGntoi. 

lKbre(U10a2>iB.J 

II.BwadBrnnUp-i 

AlMnyprCorplOp. 
Uxnate Group 5p- 
IcreO'Ftor lOp,, 
MoaTronta 
lortMOauJOp- , 
oJ’iSCto CtoJMJL 
Igitay Group EL. 
limPurrUp. ... 
Ofixnr&UnJeSp- 

yty&aaMNilItt]. 

aragMCamm 5p__ 
Partwarta- 


185 110 7X1 

340 »6 7.0 

385 82 7.06 

123 702 M3ft 

282d 220 S.C 
72 Zftt 
61 28.9 1Q4.7C 

1» 14.9 MO 

369 28.9 140 

190 12M 13ft 

27 102 Oft 

133 702 3.0 

223 2UB M6 
130 64 L2fl 

181 14 9 rS2 

I TO 

143 2102 n4ft 
93 70i 525 

05* UJ Q88e 
133 783 

255 ZU2 t3.9 
91 02 n2I« 

» - 

292 boa gUJ 


SHOES AND LEATHER 

Jot MOT jfllGnap. — 395 fe3Jj tS.Oi 5Ji 36 

My teodlam.Sfms5ft„ M Z9ft Oi 00 0.9 

JNOTOtt jmb«Hth.20p__ 238 ■ 14.9 f7X 30 4.0 

Jot. May tuanl Sartor^ — 231 2311 15 12 40 3.0 

Nn Apr Strong 4 FMier. — 243 0X8 ID.! 27 5.9 

October Stylo 2U bOfti 5X5 Oji 26 


MOT Dec. oa.4Strathdy*.- Ml 2311 3i 

jora Dee., jyalreil tav 165 901 4i 

Sept Mar. f&GDoalhK.Up_ 381 250 37X 

- Do.QH.Up. OX A - 

JdtrJa*. U & CM F-al bc_ 173 15ft Q9XM 
. - . Do.2ndCan.4p — 238 - 


4X1 MrOTStgl 

2 2 

3.7 


Jon ilMliCtoikPrejSOT— US lift 

- ftx Warrants- 78 

AprS rat Hridnab* 125 62 

MayOd llerdreatoTto. Mi 64 

- Itatlco Fmd. .888 ■ ■- 

JotJbk AezndaCftlTst 148 70 

. - 3a. Oh 5(ta 44 - 

APT Oct NMWtafn/RL^, UJtf 22. 

JOTJnlf UtoteWS^. ZU ZU 

Mtapt Mama tav. Tit 213 ZU 


4 18 IfaRhOd 
Lt « „Mot 
- 21 NotMot 
■ 9ft 


Dor Grom 30n.^_. 541 2102 
rtasCMeflOp-, 184 7 02 
BtaT Up:,— 192 703 

4rteriaJl5p Hi* 785 

aronQn.53 — £25 1JJ 

2arattntPctHL, .11 - 

Juft oil - 92 

fcWmfltt. 28 - 

rdePeiolenn. 114 4m 

asul Cpn SO J3— £U\a Z22 
UvandPtLKJL, 7 - 

ncurdeEaertrlDp, .48 8m 
lOToyfeUdtaSp, 39 
btnSdttedBrtaco, 176 - 

hinder 20c,.*.,, 45 1U0 

BMBUACh_ 38 C*85 
E(Ik12Vi L»— 086 201 

A - 


I02( 26 3.0 17.6 
27! 1.1 3-6S4JD 
tft-73 28 41 UO 

B24C L9 50 9J 
g05c 4.3 no io 


Austral lams 

ffAcomSecretoes20c- 17 

rAlnHVest20c-,, 3 

7ACM50C, 117 

yAquarius Expln NL. 12 

NttaOir&MtaaiL.. 3 

7AuDAXAn25c. 10 

pAmtralisMiigN.L, IS 

- yAutrefeta Re*. IH_. 15 

PAztec Expln 19 

BHPGoidni toes 25c, 32 

- Pdarnck Mines 88 

AfentilharetaU- 4: 

December I BasdConm 71 


_ dbtrnottoa basis.' earnings per share being computed on profit after 
_ taxation red un irritated ACT where repUalile; braefceted ftoura 
a Indicate. 10 per cent or more difference If caleulated on 'nil" 
q distribution. Coven are based on " maximum" distribution; this 
, comparts gross dividend costs to -profit after Unttan. excluding 
_ exceptional profiti/lotsc* but Including entmated extent of 
offset table ACT. Yields are based an middle prices, are gmsR, 
•dhBted tn ACT of 27 per cent and allow for vtone of declared 

, dhtribati-on end rights. . • . • 

1 • "Tap Stock" 

1 0 Highs and tews marked ohm have been adjusted to allow for 

8 rights Issues for cash 

* 1 Interim since Increased or resumed 

a t ■ Interim since reduced, passed or dataiad 
6 48 Tax-free to iwn-resldtnts on application 

5 * Figures or report awaited 

3 0 Not officially I1K listed; dealings permitted under rule 

6 5351411a! 

9 0 USM; not lined nn Stock Exchange and company not ubJecud 
Z to same degree of regulation as listed securities. 

4 It Dealt Ur under Rule 535(3). 

B # Price it time of scaxnslon 

2 £S Indicated dividend after pending scrip and/or rights Issue; cover 

i relates in previous dividend or forecast. 

1 9 Merger bid or reorganisation In progress 

1 4 Not comparable 

{ Same Interim: reduced final ami /or redu c ed earning] Indicated 
Forecast dividend; cover on earnings updated OT latest Interim 
sutement- 

n f Cover allows for conversion of shares not now ranking for 
■ dividends or ranking only far restricted dividend. 

[ M Cover does not allow far shares which may also rank for 
a dividend at a future date. No P/E nreully provided. 

' I No par value 

B-Fr. Belgian Francs. Fr. French Francs H Yield based nn 
- assumption Treasury 8111 fete stays unchanged until maturity of 
s stock, a Amuaibed dividend, b Figures based on prospectus nr other 
1 offer estimate c Cents. 4 DMdend rate paid or payable nn part of 
t capital, cover Used on dividend on hill capital, e Redemption ylett. 
f Flat yield, u Assumed dividend and yield, h Assumed dividend and 
yield aftw scrip Issue. J Payment from capital sotnes. k Kenya, m 
l Interim higher than previous total, a Rights Issue pending* Earrings 
l based on prelim irary figures, s Dividend and yield exclude a special 
i payment t Indicated dividend: cover relates In previous dividend. PI 
> E ratio based on latest annul earnings, n Forecast, or estimated 
j OTAiaffscd dividend rate, cow based an prerions year's earnings, v 
I Sub Met to local tax. x Dividend cover M excess of 100 times, y 
Dividend and yield based on merger urns, z Ohridend and yMd 
include a special payment: Cover does not apply to special payment. 
A Net dividend and yield. 8 Preference dlridemf passed or defared.C 
1 Canadian. E Minimum under price. F Dividend andrieM bared oa 
> prospectus or other official estimates for 1986-87. 8 Assumed 
- dividend and yield after pmflng scrip and/or rIMits tear. H 
Dividend and yield based on prapectes or other official estimates 
for 1986. K DMdend and yield based « prospectus or other official 
i estimates for 1987-88. L Estimated aimmltord dividend, cover and 
P/E based on latest annual earnings. M Dividend and ytad based on 
I prospectus or other official estimates for 1988. N DMdend and 
I yield based on prospectus or other official estimates for 1987. P 
i Figures based on prospectus or other official etimales for 1987. 8 
Gross. B Forecast annualised dhridwd, cover and p/e based on 
: prospectus or other official estimates. T Figures assumed. W Pro 
: forma figures. Z Dividend total u date. 

. Abbreviations: da dividend; an scrip hsae;* nrights; a ex all; 

■ dl ex capital dtaMbhUoa. 

I REGIONAL & IRISH STOCKS 

: The following Is a selection of Regional and Irish stocks, the latter 
_ being quoted le Irish cormcjr. 

! Albany Inv20p 68 I I 

1 Craig i Host CL... 663 ). I • 

I Ftaiay Pkg. 5p.,., 78 L I Araotts. 389 

1 HoilLJtaJZSp. — £UAI- J CPIHIdtt 78 

Carol tods- 162 ....... 

Hell UL £ HJ„ 1*7 42 

IRI$H Hertou HWu»—.— 45 *l 

satfansBii I S2fc.= 3 tz 


NaL 9V% 84/89, £108 !*[. 
Fto. 13% 97/02, 1 0X41*1. 


TRADITIONAL OPTIONS 

3-rttontti call rates 


is - zqu 

19 - ZOlc 


Mdm toes 25c, 32 - - 

tic Mines 88 - - - 

tilknwtfsU- 41a - 

Caron 71 - 1010c 2J 

isHRelKhp 133 lift 022% LZ 

■rich SI 17 - Q5c - 

Z 248 11J (fti 7.7 


and s : 


SOUTH AFRICANS 




TEXTILES 


DO. Apr. AntadTestHL-v— 388M 

J«. Aog. kti i m Bros. 2S8 

Ftti.ScgL 3«lesU.)20p-™ 245 
Jan May 3KbnOTA.lflp,^ US 

MotNot. Irft. Mohair 198 

OaMay Com 64 1 


27 ISi 3L2 
27 63 5ft 
2i 72 3.4 
liUft 4ft 
3.6 6J 27 
lft 92 7.9 
2X10.1 4.9 
1.1 4J U.7 
27 4.1 8J 
251 SJ 7,0 


Zb 4.1 123 
4ft 3J 7.9 
1J 6.1 1L2 
21 *1 UL7 
0% &6ll&2 


AflfOct lAMWWfQV.Ttt im 82 111 IX M NovMiy 

JOT* July tookstawiL,— , JU lUi tU U W 

»S«t ienj OTtai.TM — US aJ2 LD 4ft 

Dm Mot MAhnot 51 9.U al.O 24 2.7 

MOOT ferraytatmeTsL- 172 7X2 Kbi LO 5ft 

BC B»_— 169 - - - 

Apr Aug Hdn»letl IM 15ft s&J 4 3J) 

Do.B 1— 143 - - - 

JtfSepl towtaBrKariett. 141 9J1 KL83 U LB - 

"*> SS&E ^ ■“ J^y 

MOT. lev Darla DU 1 M- u 35 6.4 M UU . - „ 


2ft Nov MOT enterprise DU 315 28.9 * 

tf : • S : 

- MrtoSepDet taxnel. £23% 92 (A 

2.7 fFxlnwah Pel,-, 131a - 

3ft - . IFlntlaadOUlCto- 53 - 

tf»hMesrtPd.a_ MS - 

3J) - SFted Oil lOp. 30 - 

iailKResosreK — 5ig - 

Lft “ iGeata Res Ata— . 16 - 

l6UttlNufas 273 - 

2ft .MOT, teal Pet 5 p 94 6ft i 

JOTJtdy UtantaOtalt^ 116 Ul i 

L7 - PGutfsttaalllttl 21 - 

6ft ApJyOcXan Bdl Hlft . 04 10.9 tU 

. - BdgMHd fedqes™ 173 - 

- July Dee hinting PS. m »10 1 


Mw lew Darla DU Ttt_, S3 6.4 DJ U 17 . - „ 21 - 

JOTJatr tow Ting. btQM5_ 96 ZUl 4ft U 6ft ApJyOcJtoi tanlpai mi CdfP- 04 LO; 

" UO, Cttaa . Ufl — ’ “ * 

DaNiwWim, 69 - - - - J*P» tanUngPS. 195 Ml 

. April lew Tokyo lor. 5flp.^ 144 2 L 2 - - - XanJeDf Diltac«iji'97_ LU5Jj 15. 

Septamhtr lonfctavTS»lfip__. 58 248 OJ lft Oft - fWWpg. ffl - 

toTW M.SrtLCanaMato. »4S IUI 17ft! Ll 3J) ~ tttowbo)«.| — 12V ?8 

.<OTFS feSwtttodlttMp— M U.7 025 IX L< - 1H J8 

DtCentav krtsft f AaeB Sto_ 21 11X1 - - - CCA Drilling lp — 28 9*8 

Ja« July HtatAnertea* 36* 7L2 !M « 21 - jCworeBanaras, 23 - 

ins Dec hneMtavTto 170x ZUl hl.TI Ll L4 - (tagmeOflOtaSOT- Ml 

AprOa tad fle Asms Tit 30p- 112 Z33 OfB 4 lft ~ ItnrartOHASL- 2*a - 

. Do. Warrants, 33 - - - Jwfet JSUD — 217 EJ 

total FronAtotTsL- *4 -- - - - ftrOM D«- "Ops^lOe,— 168 E8. 1 

JMf PmoralAfMlUtoLJ 46 Iftftl OSUllft JMyJao Do-toncDtadWOU 112^151 


JPetCrpa. i32 

towExata.? U'a 

taM5iWni«g_ u IM 


90 L9 
oicna 9.9 


HUdMstossaL. 3 - 

romHhnlLL-. 8 

kiKnResNtSZ 7 - 

Mu Gold 25C. 18 - 

lemMoo Mhtag..„ 41 - 

Vagan R?-. Z5c 9 - 

tegto Corp 10c 2 - 

:-«tsu Group 9 

iasuwt20c. 40 - 

ikkn Retoareei— . 96 - 

imperor Mines. 92 

■Hj».sw20c a 

teUrpriseGId. 17 - 

^saaktaResZ5c, 7 - 

! urwthHL 68 - 

onEv&Mtamlte 1*2 ~ 
skataiiraaiMb- ll - 

IM KataeorileSe,. 78 13 ft 

mtViciaiaGtil- 13 

MhHteatsZfc- 59 - 

Ull MtaerabN.L, 27 - 

*w>*ni fated— 32 - 

■dlOTOtetoiRtt.- 20 - 

tea Pacific N! 3 - 

ntaeibieGdZOe.-. 4 

BwMtalngZOt- T3 

lareilicMato 12 - 

alia Mines HI— 36 - 

MnHta20c_. 6 - 


ooRb.25c. 

e Corp 10c 

in Group 


gEeUrpriseGkL 

(E»saaB*Res23c, 

FFrowaiKL 

Kanup&Mtanls, 

- iGdkottilbttBlMt- 
UrJyOa KM KataeorileSe,. 

- KiraiVicuriaGoM.,. 


FKtaOnGMSL.-, 16 
NOtaMaillUZDtB-. 170 
HOtttmrHLSe,, U 
MtoasnoPadflcZDc- 68 
pMtttatlBiia2Sc^. 23 


170 I - 

1* - 


Industrials 

AlltaKyons. 

fcnsrad 

BAT. 

BOCSrp 

858 

BTH 

Barolm 

Beethaac 

Blue Circle — 

Boob 

Bowmen. 

Brit Aerospace 

Brit Tetotom,— . 

BkrtwOrL 

Cad buys,, 

darter Core, 

Comm Union ,.„ m . 

Coorunlds. 

FKI Babcock 

FNFC 

GoiAokhn. 

GEE. 

Gtam ~~ 

Grand I4M 

GUft-A’ 

Gun) tan 

6KN 

Hanson. 

Hawker SUd 

IQ 

fey- 

legal AGee 

Lex Sendee.,— 

LMsBadk, 

Lmslads. 

Marta ftSfienox— 

Midland Sk 

Morgan Grenfell 


MET 

Hat West Bk.. ... 
PiODfl 


Polly Feck 

fecal Elect. 

RHM 

Rink Org Old. 

feedUlUL 

STC 

Sean. 

TL 

TSB 

Tesco 

Than EMI 

Trust Ham. 

T&N 

UDI lever — 

VIUrs. 

Wedcomt. 

Prnpmy 

Brit Lad. 

Land Securities-., — 
MEPC 

BT- 

Brit Petra !«« 

SritaU — 

ftirmaO Oil,., — 

Chanetfall 

Premier. 

Shell 

Tricemrei,, 


ConsGoM 

Loori»,, — 

STL..- 


: traded b ihn nn tte 
tape deport Page 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS DIARY DATES 


Salisbnry General Hospital 


PARLIAMENTARY 


KKR CONSTRUCTION, part of 
the contracting division of 
Beazer. has won a £24 An con- 
tract from the Wessex Regional 
Health Authority for the con- 
struction of phase 1 of the Salis- 
bury District General Hospital at 


Odstock. 

The hospital will he built adja- 
cent to the existing hospital to a 
"nucleus" pattern with seven 
templates and two laboratory 
wings. The building, on a sloping 
site, is generally of three storeys. 


one level of which will be con- 
nected via a bridge link to the 
Odstock hospital. Construction is 
of reinforced concrete with a 
steel frame roof and brick clad- 
ding. Work is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 'November 139L 


Miller wins 
£70m orders 

HILLER CONSTRUCTION has 
won orders worth £70m. The 
work, throughout the UK. 
includes the new CTC College in 
Solihull, a £L3m cash and carry 
for Batley’s, a £4m civil engineer- 
ing project for Savacentre Ware- 
house at Merton, a fast track 
fitout for Digital in Fareham at 
£&3m together with the closing 
section of the Edinburgh bypass, 
worth £lL5m, at Gilmerton. 

Cyclops Wharf 

development 

Abbey National Homes has 
awarded FA2BCLOUGS BUILD- 
ING a contract worth over £15m 
to construct the Cyclops Wharf 
riverside development in London. 
This consists of eight apartment 
blocks, ranging from six to 
eleven storeys, and providing a 
total of 176 units, together with 
24 town bouses, a leisure com- 
plex. an underground car park 
and a retail unit Situated in the 
London Docklands development 
zone, the scheme will involve 
reconstruction of the river wall 
to provide a walkway. Comple- 
tion is scheduled for August 1989. 

* 

DEW GROUP, building and civil 
engineering contracting arm of 
Allied Partnership Group, has a 
batch of orders totalling over 
£10m. The building division has 
won orders totalling over £4m. 
ran g in g from a single-status din- 
ing facility at Woodford (£1.4m) 
fee- British Aerospace, to offices 
for Manchem, of Clayton. Man- 
chester (£600,000). A £l-5m bridge 
at Ordsall Lane, Salford, for Brit- 
ish Rail (Midland) is one of tbe 
contracts the civil engineering 
division has won, which with 
others including North West 
Water (£700.000), Salford City 
Council (£440.000) and Unigate. 
totals over £4m. 

* 

A new reading roam at Lambeth 
Palace, a £2m upgrading and 
extension of the Territorial Army 
Centre in Fulham, a new art gal- 
lery in Mayfair and a £L5m new 
lock for Soho offices are among 
contracts valued at £625m won 
by ASHBY & HORNER. 


Birmingham convention centre 


WlMPEY CONSTRUCTION UK 
has been awarded public and pri- 
vate sector orders totalling more 
than £18m. The largest worth 
£5.7m, was placed by the Douglas 
Turner Joint Venture for the 
north superstructure erf tbe Bir- 
mingham Convention Centre. It 
involves the erection of a com- 
plex reinforced concrete struc- 
ture measuring 145 metres by 75 
metres overall and rising 40 
metres at its maximum above 
existing foundations. 

Housing contracts for new and 


refurbished developments total- 
ling some £3-2m have been 
awarded by Warwick District 
Council and Birmingham City 
Council Wimpey is to build 81 
homes on the old allotment area 
in Heath cote Road, Whitnash. 
The development will be com- 
posed of 14 three-bed and 38 two 
bedroom bouses; five one-bed and 
20 two-bedroomed bungalows, 
and a block of four flats. The 
contract is due for completion 
early next year and is valued at 

£L4m. 


In B i rmingha m, the repair and 
refurbishment of multi-storey 
flats in teyhill is being carried 
out under a contract valued at 
£802,000. 

The Property Services Agency 
has awarded a £3.1m contract for 
a boiler house, works depot, 
water storage tank and associ- 
ated buildings, external works 
including a new bore bole at 
Hampton Special Hospital Ret- 
ford, Nottinghamshire. The con- 
tract is doe for completion in 
August 1989. 


Tarmac builds three retail stores 


Three retail stores are included 
in projects worth mare than £17tn 
awarded to TARMAC CON- 
STRUCTION. In the South-West 
the company has a £3m contract 
at Torquay for a two-storey store 
for Uttlewoods and a £L6m con- 
tract at Penzance for a single-sto- 
rey store for B and Q. At Swan- 
sea a single-storey store and 
two-storey offices, for Norcros 
Estates, is valued at £750,000. 

Major projects include bypass 
road and bridgeworks at Middles- 


brough. for Cleveland County 
Council (£2.5m): refurbishing a 
swimming pool at Barry, South 
Glamorgan, for Barry Island 
Resort (U^mk and foundations, 
paving and buildings at AUscott, 
Shropshire, for British Sugar 
(£L 3 m). 

Other contracts include refur- 
bishing a bank at Manchester, for 
the Royal Bank of Scotland 
(£541000); alterations and refur- 
bishment at Harrogate College, 
for North Yorkshire County 


Council (£495,000); and alter- 
ations to form two shops in New- 
port, Isle Of Wight, for Hantangpr 
Properties (£450,000). 

Tarmac Refurb has a £1.9m 
contract for altering and refur- 
bishing offices in Birmingham for 
the National and Provincial 
Building Society. The contract 
housing division has won con- 
tracts for work on homes at 
Bradford (£1.5m), Huddersfield 
(£827,0000), Lichfield (£634,000) 
and Stockton-on-Tees (£541000). 


£llm curtain walling at BBC 


CHAMEBKL, a curtain wall com- 
pany recently acquired by the 
Sherbum-based Ward Group, bas 
been awarded a contract worth 
£llm to supply curtain walling for 
the new BBC corporate headquar- 


ters in West London. 

Tbe contract involves tbe man- 
ufacture and erection of curtain 
walling designed specially for the 
proposed six-storey structure, 
which is currently being built on 
the site of the former White City 


Stadium. The curtain wailing will 
be ma nu fac tured at Chamehel's 
plant at Vfivoorde, Belgium. The 
mam contractor for the project is 
Balfour Beatty Building and the 
building is due to be completed 
early in 1990. 


Edmonton Green police station 


COSTAIN CONSTRUCTION has 
been awarded a £6 Jim contract 
by Property Services, Metropoli- 
tan Police District, to construct 
Phase n of Edmonton Green 
police station, London N9. The 
work includes erection of a nine- 
storey building. Work has 
started, for completion in 22 
months. 

Ortem Developments has 
placed a £3£m order with Costain 
to undertake an office develop- 
ment at 123-126 Chancery Lane, 
London WC2. The project wil be 
undertaken in a number of 
phases, tbe first of which started 
last month, and will take about 


two years to complete. The first 
phase comprises demolition and 
reconstruction of 126 Chancery 
Lane which, an partial comple- 
tion, will provide temporary 
premises for the branch erf the 
Midland Bank , at present In 123/ 
124 Chancery Lane. After the 
bank moves phase 2 starts and 
entails demolition and rebuild- 
ing. behind retained listed 
facades, of numbers 123 to 125. 

On completion. Midland Bank 
will return to its original prem- 
ises to fitout its offices and bank- 
ing hall, when final finishes will 
be installed at 126. The ground 
and mezzanine floors of 125-126. 


together with the basement of 
125, will be leased by Kennedy 
Brookes for use as a restaurant 
Number 125 has been sold to 
Ortem by Kennedy Brookes. Wil- 
liam HOI who formerly occupied 
tbe ground floor of 126 will 
return to lease new betting shop 
premises in the basement of 126. 
Office accommodation willbe 
available on tbe first to fifth 
floors. The building will provide 
32,000 sqJL English Heritage has 
given its approval and requires 
that the Chancery Lane elevation 
and certain ceiling be retained. 
Some architectural features will 
be removed before demolition. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Securities. Tbe offer is made 
only by the Prospectus Supplement and the related Prospectus. These Securities may not be offered or sold in the 
United States or to US. Persons as part of their distribution. 

This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Merrill Lynch International 8C Co. 


Morgan Stanley International 


Sheanoti Lehman Brothers International 


Salomon Brothers International Limited 


Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


SBCI Swiss Bank Corporation 
I nves t m ent banking 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 


March 1988 


TODAY 

Commons: Debate on dectridty 
privatisation. 

Motion on wages (Northern 
Ireland) order. 

Motion on customs duties 
(ECSQ order. 

Lords; Employment BUI, commit- 
tee 

Betting, Gaming and Lotteries 
(Amendment) Bill, committee. 
Select committee: Public 
accounts: subject. Northern 
Ireland Comptroller and Auditor 
General’s report on Northern 
Ireland Appropriation Accounts, 
1986-7. Witnesses: Mr Alan Elliot, 
Department of Health and Social 
Services, and Mr J. H. Parkas, 
Department erf Education. (Room 
16,4:45 pm.) 

TOMORROW. 

Commons Debate on estimates 
relating to storm damage recov- 
ery scheme 1987. and assistance 
to the coal industry. 

Motion on the general assis- 
tance grants (abolition) (North- 
ern Ireland) order. 

Lords: Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency SSL commit 
tee. 

Employment ran , Committee- 
Motion an Unemployment Ben- 
efit (Disqualification Period) 
Order. 196& 

Select committees: Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administra- 
tion: subject, reports of the 
Health Service Commissioner. 
Witnesses: DHSS officials (Roam 
6, 4:30 pm. ) 

Committee on a private bill: 
London Docklands Railway 
(Becktan). (Room 5, 1030 am.) 

WEDNESDAY •••'- 
Commons: Local Government 
Bill, consideration of Lords 
amendments. 

Motion on the Rate Support 
Grant Supplementary Report 
(England) 1983-84- 
Motion relating to the Electric- 
ity Generating Stations and Over- 
head lines (Inquiries Procedures) 
Rules. 

Lords: Debate on the role of 
energy generation in sustaining 
economic growth. 

Question on Government inten- 
tions regardin g conflict in Pales- 
tine.. 

Select committees: Welsh Affairs: 
subject. Inward Investment Wit- 
nesses: Committee of Welsh Dis- 


trict Councils; Welsh Counties 
Committed (Boom l& 10.45 am.) 

Energy: subject, electricity pri- 
vatisation. Witness: Mr Cecil Par- 
kinson, Energy Secretary. (Room 
8, II am.) 

. Education, Science and Arts: 
subject, aspects of Government 
.relating to education 


science. Witnesses: Mr Ken- 
neth Baker, Education Secretary, 
and officials. (Room & 4J5 pm.) 

Employment: subject, urban 
development corporations. Wit- 
nesses: the Bishop of Stepney and 
Manpower Services Commission 
officials. (Room 17, 4.15 pm.) 

Home affairs: subject, broad- 
casting. Witnesses British Satel- 
lite Broadcasting and Bank 
Organisation. (Room 15, 4.15 pm.) 

Public accounts: subject, 
annual statement on major 
defence projects, control and 
management of development of 
major equipment Witness: Mr 
Peter Levene, . Ministry of 
Defence. (Room 16, 4J5 pul) 

Environment subject air pol- 
lution. Witness: Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries. (Room 20, 4.30 
pm.) 

-Treasury and Civil Service: 
subject, duties of civil servants In 
relation to ministers. Witness: Sr 
Robin Butter, head of the Home 
Civil. Service: (Roam 8, 4.45 pm.) 

Joint committee: subject pri- 
vate bill procedure. Witness: 
Society of Parliamentary Agents. 
(Room 4, 5 pm). 

Committee on a private bill: 
London Docklands Railway 
(Beckton). (Room 5, 1030 am.) 

THURSDAY 

Co mm ons: Regional Development 
GranLfltenuination) SSL remain- 
ing 

Consolidated Fund (No 3) ML 
Lords: Copyright Designs and 
patents Bill, report 

Social Security ML third read- 
ing. 

Question to Government on 
benefits expected to result to the 
UK economy from World Expo 88 
to be held in Brisbane, Australia. 
Select committee: Committee on 
a private bill: London Docklands 
Railway (Beckton). Gloom 5, 1030 
am.) 

FRIDAY 

Commons: Private members* 
motions. 


Trade Fairs and Exhibitions: UK 

March 16-19 

TteStetioMry Industry Ertibi- European Tectoo iogya Innora- 
CTATODEX -88 (01-388 tonOprTOmtles - EUROTECH 

1200) ( until March 9) team. 

rjiij.ni Glasgow 

<0 '~ 948 ( B££ft-«hte & Business 

Centre, Manchester Opportunity Exhibition (0202 

British* Ski Trade Ertibitfoa - “ NECJimingtam 

m-EX (0032 24661) ( arid M »“***, Cycle * 

9> Exhibition Centre, Harrogate Fair - CYCLE ( 01- 390 2211) 
Gamut 

Retail and Fina n c i a l Services 2 i-24 

Exhibition and Conference - Materials Testing Exhibition 
EFTPOS ( 0734 794162) ( until “SFgg testing auuHuoa 

March 10) (07072 75641) Binningham 

Novotel London 

Current March 23-25 

Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition fashion Fabrex ( 01-385 1200) 
(01-222 9341) ( until April 4) Olympia 

Earls Court 

March 18-15 March 22-24 

British Footwear Fair ( 01-739 Electronic Printing and Publish- 

2071) jng Exhibition (01-647 1001) 

NEC, Birmingham Olympia 

March 1526 

Antiques Fair (04447 2514 March 2531 

Old Town Hall Chelsea Scottish International Food & 
March* 15-17 Drink Sales Equipment Exhib- 

London Food Exhibition (01-486 tions (031-225 5486) 

1951) Scottish Exhibition Centre, 

Wembley Conference Centre Glasgow 


FINANCIAL 


TODAY 

COMPANY MKTwae- 
- «A.a>, II 
Maun 
W. H OC 
linnet g c lu te l c . Savoy Hotel, i 
BOARD MEETINGS— 

BSH ML 

Benson* Crtapa ■ 

Haywood Wttfianta 
Lam ft Bow 
Palma Croup 


Tyne Taaa T startatOn 
Uhrantar 


OMOBO ft INTEREST PAYMSflB— 
Antwusar-Bascti tSots. 

CkiMUMft Bfti* OO KMMm FRb- I 




PMarKnaH - - 

Divioeto ft M1BEST PAYMENTS - 
Baa Bros. 22a • 

QtamJcal Now York OML ftp. Mb Sab. Ms. 
T996 IW« 

cows BaM MM no. GfeHM-MoMs Wflft 

£11033 

bods co sm etic* | Tortafrta* Us Ls 

1987(92 SJ.pt 
□txona Group 1 3p 

EM ft EveranJ Iftp 

Enaearcft Corps 4 0cm. 

Hampaon Indft. 0 4p 
Hardy* ft Hanson* I5.3p 
Jaharawsbary Can*. In*. MftBMBp 
Kuna* aap 

LocObeoa Corps 30cta. - 

Moorgata Morc aKU a OftSp 

Prudential Corps FBjj. Rat* NM. IMS DM1 

/Steal tantie me * )OB6p 

BocfcweD ML Wet*. 

Setastwry (J.) 7<a% 1*t- Mtfr Ott. 1M»ftt 
Ate. 

Saxhorn O ualnraa Group Up 
TSBOwMl (stand* 2Jp 
ToMcoaipudna OSBp 


MMWBLB1 . 

Nate flmp l.7flp 

fioyM Bate of Canada Rip. (tea Dab. I 


ItoM Traatao Raw sub. Cap. Oats was 


- . . THURSDAY MARCH -09 

Company UEETMGB- 

Grand Metropolitan.'. MbM' latar— CaaftaanIMl 
HtnaNan pm w. nn» 

Warner E*MM. CiarMge-*. -Brook Street. W. 
015 . 

BOARD MEETINGS—. 

Alter 

Anwagaeoa Mdga 


Coats WyeMa • 

Com** fWOteot 
Coppoof* 

Oaoerai Mining Uotoo Cops 
Jacott fw.» rj . 

UAreia Group 
(UPMThanaan Group 
law Deboraure Corps 
HIM 


COMPANY MEETMOS- 

Aoaodoiad nonanes. ft Ermbit HotoL Carton 
Street. SW 12.Q0 

Cter. Mama of Chartered Aoeommm Haft. 

Moorgota Place. EX. 1020 
BOARD kWEIMQS- 


Borer Droop 
Tl Qraup 
UBOC bnr. T» 

oivwnd s Mruim payments - 

tpteMt l t tor l Bagi Oapv DM. 
•3ipo- 


AUtad P a . P M.aMp Gap 
Angle A m eri ca n kap*. 


BtuoUrd Toy* 

GtertaaajTft 
Ctty Morcfu 
Cou ma feio l Bank of Hoar Eaot- 
Daraa Citaioa 
EipARM kid. 

LambarT Howard! 

Lataura Inw*. 


(told Fund 


Ctewon Corpn Olkte. 

Oarabn Corps ate. ' 

OuMtar hW. 2P 

OiPft Bradokaot Corps 323dm. 
Exxon Corps sods. 

Ganarai Mama Corps WBeM. 
(WRJ350S 


Buom n oa H a rWn g Corps iiflcto. 


Mote Corps 5fc**. 

ktetenneo Oammn m FNp AdtSlftlN. SB 


Spong Hkfga. 


wnc* GW. Fug. Rata tea. 

5TS3JB 

PMk Pond arose 1.7p 
F**r*o»5fctt Cn*. Bda. am 8%P& 
Soon Paper 37CM. 


Groan (El ft PMPiai a 
Masai amp 


Sim Ca TSeta. 

Traveler * Oorpn met*. 
Treasury sh% 200 kQ 2%pc. 


Mter ft Santhouaa 
Predoua MPJ. TTuM 


Sinclair PMUarW 

OMXMD ft INTEBE5T PAYMB«7»- 
Bar* of kalaad Und. Rtg. ROM Mu Cop. Mi 
00300 

Chaaa MonhaRan Rtg. Rata Mft foot 120054 
Hongk o ng ft Stenghal BonHog PH*. Cap. IM 
FHg. Rant Wa Sec. Sor. SW1.11 
TamcolKS 
Waotarn S elacdoa i.tp 

NEONBftDAV MARCH • 

COMPANY MECTWG5- 
London Scotefi Bank. 8L Ikiaot'k CU. S 
Jam**'* House. Charlata Street 
run 

lookara, LaneaHlIra Cortdjr CrKkal CU. 

TraDord, SBattard. Iftancf n o tar . 12M 
HaDoat Mowr. Tlig Boftry Hate. Vftatew. N. 

WcK» 12.00 
SwxM ft SaeJda. Par* lan hbw, PfcoadBy. 
W. 1200 


«Mt Fargo Fkg. Rata Sob. Ma. 10M S2DSJB 
- • FRIDAY MARCH 11 

COMPANY MEeilNQS- 
Brannar k w ao t r a a n i Trust 1ft F a nct aa rt i nn aM. 
ec. 12^5 

FraaeA fTbema*). Lancashire Coonty Crtckat 
Qub. OM TraRord. BtradOHL Mandmstar. 
11J0 

YerkaMn* Taleatatan^ Ooaae a Hotel. City 
Square. Lead*, tz.lt 
BOARD MEETINGS— 


Aitenee Trite 



Rata Ban. Nat 


Angle American Gold tov. 
BBC 


CftyaWtnr 
Federated Hauetag 
Hrtritt W) 

HHadownHMgft 

Jour dan {Thome*} 

UMrty Lfta Asaoo. of Africa 
■ world Group 
Nfctota fMtKVfcnW 


Calrd CA.) Ip 

Batxtarand OoUMJntag m 
French fTbomea] I.RSp 
Gardner |J.) Gr«p UN ■ 
tydanburg lY te raan Blctt. 


Nawmerk (Lortaf CSp . -. 
Pmaadon a L25p . 

Son* African Und * Eteta. 3 
Tima ftat as 
Vau Rtata Etets ft Mtalng « 
teg tar n Heap Ltatei zmcta. 
On. 8 2«as 
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REMY FINANCE B.V. 

FRF 300.000.000 

GUARANTEED FLOATING RATE 
NOTES 1993 

For the three months, March 4, 1988 to June 6. "1988. the rate 
- of interest has been fixed at 7 13/16 % P.A. 

The interest due on June 7. 298S against coupon or 6 will be 
FRF 206.16 and has been computed on die actuti number 
of days elapsed (95) divided by 360. 

The Principal Paying AgeiR . . . ' . 

SOCDETE GENERALE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE 
15. Avenue Emfle ReulCT 
LUXEMBOURG* " 


March 8-12 

International Business Show (01- 
486 1951) 

Tokyo 

March 12-14 

International Fashion Shoe Exhi- 
bition - MTOEC (01-225 5566) 

Paris 


Match 13-19 

International Spring Fair (01-491 
855Z) 


Overseas Exhibitions 

March 20-24 

Agriculture. Irrigation & Agri-In- 
dustry Exhibition - SAUDI 
AGRICULTURE (01-486 1951) 

Riyadh 

March 21-25 

International Gift. Jewellery & 
Stationery Spring Show 
(Taipei((BJ725 Ull) 

Taipei 

April 5-11 

AngloJordanian Trade Fair <01- 
409 0766) 

A in inman 


Business and Management Conferences 


March 10-11 

VentureCorp- Leveraged buy-outs 
in Europe (01-734 1343) 

Dorchester Hotel, London Wl 
March 10-11 

Acquiring in Europe ( 01-637 4383) 
Marriott Hotel, London 
March 11-12 

Eight European Business Schools 
attack tbe American MBA mar- 
ket (US: 212-418-6500). 
Intercontinental Hotel, New 
York 

March 12 

Wye College: A return to tbe 
land? (0233 812401) 

Ashford, Kent 

Iffatrit 15 

Electronic Publishing Services: 
Evaluating investment and acqui- 
sition opportunities in the infor- 
mation industries (01- 490 1185) 
Tbe City Conference Centre, 
London EC3 

March 15 

Institute of Director s : Retirement 
- an outdated concept (Dl-839 
1233) 

116 PaD Kail, London SW1 
March 1546' 

Frost & Sullivan's 14th semian- 
nual conference on political risk 
(01-730 3438) 

Inn an the Park, London Wl 
March 16 

Institute of Directors: Co r porate 


identity, culture and communica- 
tion - does your company identity 
work for you? (01- 839 1233) 

116 Pall Mall, London SW1 
March 17 

D.C.Gardnen Short term ism in 
tile stock markets ( 01-283 7962) 
5-9 New Street London ECS 
March 21 

Institute for International 
Research: Compliance with tbe 
capital adequacy regulations < 

01- 434 1017) 

Park Lane Hotel, London Wl 
March 21-22 

Eurmoney: Futures and options ( 

02- 236 3288) 

Grosvenor House. London Wl 
March 24 

The Electricity Consumers' Coun- 
cil: Privatising electricity - a 
chance for change? 

The Hotel Hassell, London 
WC1 

March 24-25 

Financial Times Conferences: 
Technology in the intern ation al 
MNamties markets <01- 925 2323) 
Hotel Inter-Gantineiital, Wl 
March 24-25 

DRI Europe: International eco- 
nomic outlook conference - 1988 / 
90 The years of living danger- 
ously, world imbalances, curren- 
cies and equities (01-222 9571) 
Hyatt Regency Hotel. Brussels 


Anyone wishing to attend arty of the above events is advised to 
telephone the organisers to ensure that there have been no 
changes tn the details published 


FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCES 

TECHNOLOGY IN THE INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES 
MARKETS 

London, 24 & 25 March 1988 

The Financial Times third conference on Technology in the 
International Securities Markets will open with an overview of 
the present and future global equity market given by Mr Alastair 
Ross Gooby, International Investment Strategist, Global 
Equities of Janies Capei. The growing use of computers in the 
markets will be discussed by Mis Philippa Hooper. Director, 
Postborn Global Asset Management and Mr Steven Wunsch, 
Vice President of Kidder Peabody & Co. Mr Richard Justice. 
Executive Vice President of the National Association of 
Securities Dealers and Mr Robert Garland, Managing Director 
of Morgan Stanley International will review the impact of 
automated trading on tbe markets. 

Technology to support management control win be addressed by 
Mr Alan King of SIB. Mr Ian Macfeod of Logica Financial 
Systems and Mr Bill Bound of Coppers & Lybrand Associates. 

THE NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY- A PERSPECTIVE OF THE 
NEXT FIVE YEARS 
London. 12 & 13 April 1988 

As part of the celebrations to mark the Centenary of the 
Financial Times, the Newspaper is holding a major conference to 
look at the future of tbe newspaper industry both in the United 
Kingdom and abroad. The eminent panel of speakers include Mr 
Lee Huebner. Publisher of the International Herald Tribune, Mr 
Ko Morita. President - Chief Executive Officer of Lbe Nihon 
Keizai Shimbun. Mr Bill O'Neill, Managing Director of News 
International and Mr Ralph Ingersoll, Chairman of the Board of 
Ingersp!] Publications. 

FINANCIAL COMMUNICATIONS AND ADVERTISING 
London, I I & 12 May 1988 

A new subject in toe Financial Times conference p rogra mme. 
Fin ancial Communications and Advertising brings together an 
impressive group of speakers to assess investor relations, toe 
donmxls raised by the Financial Services Act, privatisation past 
and future, takeover advertising, trends in the financial services 
mar ket place and tl*e most interesting advertising industry 
responses to them. Contributions are to be made by: 

Mr Roderick Dewe. Mr Ian Morison, Mr Richard Lambert. Mr 
*S*J* r Mkhad Prideaux. Mr Harold Und,M?jfohndJ 
Uphaugk Mr Peter Hutton. Mr John Stand en, Mr Antony 
Brevo*; The Rt Hon John South. QC MP, Mr Tim Miller, Mr 
SS-MfMark Boksm Mr Kevin 
Gavaghto. Mr Chris Hairy, The Rt Hon Norman LaraonL MP 
and StrKenneth Berrill, KCB. 4 

GOLD 

Vienna. 13 & 14 June 1988 

This conference, one of the most significant annual Financial 
Tunra events, has attracted another remarkably distinguished 

pSS n?fW Mr*obert Guy and 

PI**?, p Stals of the South African Treasury will once 
rvSw. Sp^kerand the other tors^S 

S Wultad' SttSte!” 0 Toshima ' Mr «x» 

An enquiries should be addressed to: 

The Financial Tiroes Conference Organisation. 2nd Floor. 126 
Jermyo Street, London SWIY 4UJ. Td: 01-925 2323 (24-hour 
answering service) 

Tetoc 27347 FT CONF G Fax: QMSS 2125 
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Travelling on 
Business? 


Enjoy reading your complimentary 
copy of the Financial limes when 
you’re staying ... 

. . . in Milano at the 

Diana Majestic, Duca di Milano, Hotel 
Exceltsior Gallia, Hilton Hotel, Hotel 
Michelangelo, Hotel Palace, Hotel 
Principe di Savoia 


Wesure Milks. 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 
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AHertt s SO 3J 11 8 28 25% 25 

AHotat U 1185 8% 8 9% -% 

AHoUfflSB 8.1 » 21% 21% 21% +% 

AHomcaeo 4S M 2111 80% 79% 80% +», 

Amrtcft5.40 58 11 2879 94% 01% 92% -1: 

AfcrtGr so S 11 312B 557, 57 57% -r 

AMI J72 5.1 12 1038 14% 14 14% -% 

APresd SO IS 8 2201 31% 30 30% -1 

APrsd pOSO 8S 28 58% 57% 68% -ft 

AflEst n 2 TO 85 16% 15% 1S% -% 

ASLFU 143 ISO 107, 1S% 15% 

ASLF1 pdlB TO 4 16% 18% 15% 

ASMp 78 4% 4% 4% 


Amrkd&40 
AfcrtGr so 


AimsOpO .7 28 1518 157, 15% 15% -% 

Amafta SO 3S 18 655 15% 18% 18% 

AnxwSUM BS 58 11 10% iff, +ft 

AWK 878 312 36% 35% 55% +% 

Affltocpnsa 5S 48 33% 32% 33% +1 

vJAmtac 84 2% 2% 2% 

Amoco 350 4S14 2327 727, TIT, 72% +% 

AMP 1 IS 22 1887 51% 81 61% 

Ampoo SO 1121 2 14% U% 14% 

Amro a 96a 3 30 145 20% 19% 19% -% 

Amrap 14 22 8% 8% 8% -% 

AmSth 124 4S10 84 25% 2S% 25% 

Anacmp 14 3253 8% 8 8% +% 


Arad* 30 

E3.m a vs zra io ' ia% ie% -% 

Angelic .72 SS 12 65 24% 24 24 -% 

AngffllnlSO TO 47 28 11% Tt% 11% +% 

AntwusSO IS 15 468532% 317, 32% +% 
Andre s 24 223 12 11% 11% +% 

AmhouyWb 3S8 16 12% 12% 12% -% 

Apache 28 3S 45 8 7% 8 

ApcP un .70 TO 894 3% 3% 3% -% 

AppUk 7 36 29% 28% 29% -% 

AppHia 18 881 15% 147, 15% +ft 

AichOnltJb S 11 2930 20% 20 20% 


ArcbOnlOb 
AicoCh40a 

Artatec SO 29 11 W50 32% 30% SP, -f> 

AikBat SO 2S TO 610 14 13% 14 +% 

ArfcM 1S8 52 » 876 IB 18% 18% +% 

Adda p 3 74 3 40% 40% 40% 

Amwo 8 104811% 11% 11% -% 

Antic pCLIO BS TO 23 27% 22% -% 


IS 1173 31% 30 31% +T- 
1811 1550 32% 30% 307, -17 


60 34% 

14% 7% 
25% W% 
46 37% 

47% 22% 

§£ S’* 

a®»j is 

5% 12 

33 11 

38% 14% 
34% 15 
71% 46% 
12 3% 

14% 5 

a & 

99% 58% 
235% 155% 
S3 17% 
8 3 

28% «% 
27% 10 
94% 32% 

8 4% 

25% M% 
29% 15% 
38<« 18% 
36% 19% 
37% TO 

33% 23% 
201, 13% 
0% ff, 
x3, 23% 
20% 14% 

42% 20 
27% 11% 
87 38% 

28 17 

48% 271, 
27% 10% 
23% 6% 

34 IB 

62 50 

27% «% 
563, 41 
4% 1% 

a 42 

SB 177, 

102 53 % 

457, 24% 

13% 6% 

35 24% 

60% 42 
07, 8% 

55% 28% 
27% 13% 

S 2B 
25 

40% 261, 
41% 27% 
19% 9% 
9% 1 

297, 12% 

49% 50% 
291, 15% 
93 61 

26% 137, 
30% «% 
22% 8 
48% 3ff, 
89 42% 

15-16 7-38 
28% 19% 
75% 40% 
75 48 

75% 80% 
23% 11% 
43% 28% 
771, 42% 
42 26% 

65% 29% 
53% 38 
30 29 

97, 2% 

7% 2% 
22% 5% 
13 9 

221, ft 
507, IP, 
25% 8% 
W% 5% 
25% »% 
28% 13% 
28 15% 

29% 13 
25% «% 


Armoo 8 

Am* pTOfO BS 
Anne pMSO TO 
AmWl SO 14 12 
AnnWpCLTS 82 
Armtok .48 10 71 

ArowE 
AiWE wf 
ArowE 1*124 TO 
Artra 


8S TO 23 22% 22% -% 

TO 38 427, 42% «% +% 

14 12 3419 88% 371, 38% +% 

82 Z300 4S% 46 46% +3 


80 7% 

133 7% 

2 1«i 


46 46% +3 

23% 24 +7, 

7% 7% -% 

7 7 -% 

14% 14% 


AsareoSOa S 
Aatriomso 2S 

A a MP cn 

AtaSco40a 4S 
Atttonw.w M. 
AUBi 10158a 7S 
AHRk* 4 84 

AORc prUO IS 
AVwCp 
AudVd 


183 19% U% TO% 
2848 23% 217, 2Z% 
9006 24 28 237, 


S 4 9006 24 23 237, +r, 

19 11 1054 63% 82% 63% +% 

190 6% 6% 6% +% 

4S9 43 8% 8% 8% -% 

U. TO 11% T1% U% 

^ + 


7S 8 180 34% 34 


6.4 11 3702 74% 73% 74% +% 


ATOM pr3J0 IS 3 178 178 178 -51 

AtMaCp a 104 41 38% 40% -1 

AudVd 13 42 4 S', 4 4% 

Augat SO 2S 22 478 14% 14% 14% +% 

Auaftin SO 2S 15 WB1 25% B% 25% +% 

AutoOt .44 S 24 1088 471, 48 487, 

Avalon SM 4S 5 4% 4% 4% 

AVMC a S3 IS 12 86 24% 23% 24% +% 

Ave»y a .42 1.7 30 1421 24% » 24% -%. 

Avnet SO IS 25 1638 25% 25 25% -% 

Avon Z 8S11 1682 2* 23% 24 

AyriJo 8 135 22% 22 22 -% 

B B B 

BCE g 144 447 31 30% 307, -% 

BET n .77* 44 87 17% 17% 17% +% 

BMC 7 » 8% 8% 8% 

BRE 240 8.1 13 15 2B% 29% 29% 

BUT 148 TO 8 48 Iff, 18% 187, -% 

Balmco.90 1512 27 31% 31% 31% +% 

BataHu.48 19 896 IB 15% UP, 

BfcrH pOSiO 7S 49 48 47% 48 

Balder 48 11 22 1 231, 231, 23% -% 

Ball 8817 13 2800 39% 33% 85% +H 

BallyMUO 1.1 11 3337 Iff, 18% 18% +% 

BaJlBcpM) 8.4 8 ISO iff, M% 14% -% 

BeMOEl.80 82 9 xTOZSU, 30% 30 % -% 
Balt pfB450 BS y80 52 52 52 +% 


s*sr* 

% M% +% 


30% 3ff, -1, 
17% 17% +% 


B»« p«4S0 BS yOO 62 

BneOn«2b 17 S 1165 25% 
BnSanmsIa S 82 51% 


yflO 52 52 52 +% 

1165 25% 25 25% 

82 51% 50% 51% +% 


BanTxn 57 1% 1% 1% 4-% 

Bandas SO IS TO TO8 51% 00% 51% -»>, 

BkBaatlSS 4S2S1 084 25% 2*% 2S% -% 

BkB ptCSUaM *540 86% Btt% 86% +1> 

BkNY ISO 6S 10 493 30 29% 30 

BdkAm 3231 9 8% 67, -% 

BkA pO.42, 11. 75 30% 29% 30% 

BKA pi «• 11 60 51% 50% SO', -% 

BkA pi 188 155 7 ff, 7 

Bank TrlflO 111808 480138% 35% 38% +% 

Banner S6 4 156 16 14% 15 +% 


Barela*. Me 4S 19 35% 36% 36% +H 


Bard 48 IS TO 1004 41% 40% 41 -% 

BamOffSO 3S 12 74 337, 33% 33% 

Barnet s 92 17 11 788 34% 33% 34% 

BaryWrSO 19 15 843 15% 18% 15% 

vtBASW 947 1% 1 1% 

BadMta.10 S 22 2550 15% T8% Tlfl, +% 

Bauch 1 .12 TO X1803457, 44% 45% +% 

Bexar SO 10 22 5410 2S% 24% 247, -% 

But ptBISO 43 60 81 80% 60% -% 

Bayflfl SO IS 38 15% IS 15% -% 

BayStGt.52 6S B 25 22% 22% 22% +% 

BeerSt SO 14 TO 5177 15 M% 14% 

BaerlMSO 18 18 18B 48% 48 46 -% 

BflCtDkSBe 14 IP *134351), 50% 87% +% 

vJBeker » % 11-32 11-32-V 

BebtntUOa 1.7 1Z 3 » 34 24 

BTOMH S2 
BeHwpl.74 
BeHAB 3S4 


41 -% 

33% 


1.011 1160 62% 82)} 62% 

IS 1 82% 63% 62% — % 
55 11 3342 71% 69% 70% -11 


BeilAll 3S4 55 11 3242 71% 6B% 70% -11 

BeUIn a 38 10 21 82 14 137, 14 +% 

BMISo 120 5512 2890 40% 38% 40% -% 

BetaAHSO 1J 20 458 47% 47% *7% -% 

Bomb SB 1217 174 40% 39% 40% +% 

BentCp 2 4.4B 273 49% 447, 45 -% 

Beoat pMSO TO 91 43 43 43 -% 

Banal pIlSO TO 




17 174 40% 39% 40% +% 
8 273 49% 447, 45 -% 

91 *3 43 43 -% 

2*00 24% 24% 24% -% 

I 387 3% 3% 3% *■% 

380 41, 4% 4% +%| 

14 167 8% B% 6% -%! 

11 456 10% 10% 10% 

14 6052 22 2l% 21% -%! 

Ill u91% 50% 51 4%' 

319 a25% 25 23 ! 

„ lb lb +H\ 


Bendy SS| 13957% 7% 7% +%] 

Bevff rCSOe 11. 13 31 30% 20 20% ! 

Stock 18 124 18% 18% 18% -%| 

BlrmSHSO IS 11 595 2S% 2ff, 25 -% 

BteckO JO 1217 4637 Iff, 18% «% -%| 

BUtHCal.40 1811 41 35% Z4% 25 +% 

BUtHR a S3 17 23 2331 32% 317, 32% -%| 

BfciChpn.lSe 25 46 6% 6 6 -% 

BoHngT.40 3S 15 4526 47% 457, 47 +% 

BoiMCatSO 15 0 106247% *6% 47% +lj 


55% -% 
W% -% 


12Mw* _ P/ 8, Ora taT 

Hgfa Low SM Ob. YU £ lOOaHtfl Uw faabCMtt 

S 40 BoMe pKTOSO 5S 742 58% 98% 38% 4% 

11% BQttBrs S8 A 2735 13% 147, 147, -% 

Iff, S% SordCiLlle 3 512 13% TO% 13%. 

83% 31% BofricntSB 13 IS 998 58% 65% 55% -% 

K 8% BWIWTO22 11 33 Iff, 10% W% -% 

15% HP, BCTOMISOt 11 13 W% 13 13 

28% 15% BcwSdl-92 11. 7 . 923 17 iff, TOT, -% 

Iff* W% BoaE PT1S6 16 14 15% 15% Iff, -% 

44% 2 Bam JO 17 TO *280134% 33% 34 -% 

417, 2ff, Bdgst ISO 9STO *» 32 3ff, 317, +% 

66% 28% BrwiMsISB 3S TO 4811 44% 43% 44% -% 

371} 22% BritAklZ2e 3S8 423 31% 31 31% +% 

32% 20% BQas2pp1S6e 51 890 24% 24% 24% +% 

4% 1% Brttnd 176 4 3% 4 

60% 44% BrflPt &05e 5.7 11 1670 84 93% 93% +% 

21 8% QmP wt 170 77, 7% 7% 

18% 13% 8nPt pp154e 14. 1107 UP, «% 13% 

99% 39 BOTel 1.77B 4S 13 160 44% 44% 44% +% 

11% 4% Brock n • Z1 136 ff, 6% 6% -% 


99% 36 
11% 4% 


Advert .12s IS 8 S3 7% 7% 7% ■*■% 

AeMJ 178 SlSB 1802 47% <7% 47% -% 

AoB. pKSJBe&fi 21 93 03 ro 

AUffub .40 S 35 211 62 61% 61% -% 

Atmmnsg 5S8 2865 15% Iff, Iff, -U 

AiEeen 51 ff, z 2% 

AilPnt t 11 TO 14« 43 47% 47% -% 

AMFri SO 14 19 650 18% 17% 17% -% 

Akgea TO 48 12% 1Z% iff, 

AJrtaeTOMe TO M 30 18 . «% W% -% 


1% % Brock pf-04 8S « V % V -1- 

32% «%BHP n SBe 4S 12 06 «% W% W< +% 
33% 18% BkfyLKH.72 71 TO 135 2* 23% 23% 

24% 19% BvmSb SO 10 87 80% 20% 20% +% 

44% 26% BrwnQpjTO 42 15 170 37% 37 ff% -% 

35% 17% 

3ff, 10% 

44% TO 


BkfyLKH.72 

BrwnGd.96 
BrwnFa S3 
Bmwk ■ ss 
BdMMSO 


7210 135 2< 23% 23% 

10 87 80% 20% 20% +% 

4215 170 37% 37 37% -% 


IS 21 2388 27% 
1.711 1673 2ff, 


^ SS + 5 

20 20 % “% 

27% 27% +% 


34% 12 Burt* 

84% 40 BTOW 

8% 8 Brmo 

20% 0% Bum) 

18 8% Busin 


Borina 

ennui 120 

Brute pISS 


2% 27, 

21% 21% -«*. 


767, 7B% +11 
10 10 % +% 

S »% +% 

17% -% 
!»4, 33% +% 
1 % 1 % "% 
6 6 


AMPri 11 38 17% 17% 17% -% 

AKlSgnlSO 14 B 1252 33% 32% 33% +% 

viAflbC 91 1% 1% 1% -% 

AlbC pi 53 0 6 6 

AbtMunSOe 10 581 10% W, '«t% 

ALLTL b1S2 42 10 85 31 30% 30% +% 

Alcoa ISO 16 18 4054 40% 49 46% -% 

AmxG u06e S 21 232 21% 18% 21% +1i 

Amax 21 S2SB 177, T7% 17% 

Amax pf 3 7S 4 40 38», 3ff, 

AmHeaSOe 11 « 2488 28 27% 25 +% 

ABrek aS6e 1242 21T, 21 217, +1 

AmBnASO 4S 10 2096 457, 45% dff, +% 

ABnJ pC. 73 17 70 28% 2B% 2ff, -% 

ABkM SO 4S10 6 20% 20% 20% +% 

ABuaPrSa 9S 19 50 24% 24 24 


3ff, 10% Bmwk a J38 1.7 11 1673 207, 20 20% -% 

44% TO BtoMMSO 22 20 46e 277, 27% 27% +% 

Zff, 17% BUCkeTO20 17 8 114 227, 22% 22% 

41% 18% Bundy S2a 17 TO 58 34 33% 94 -% 

S3 17% BunkrtflSBe 19 14 T9% TO% Iff, 

20% 12% BKInv 1S8 T0 11 60 15% IB 15 -% 

34% 12 Borina W 211 17% 17% 17% 

1 84% 40 BfWBi 120 12 14 2151 70% 68% 08% -7, 

8% 8 BrtbepfSS BA 3 8% 8% 8% 

20% 0% Bundy » SZ Iff, 14% 14% 

TO 8% Busin Id Z1 546 8% 8% 9% 

c c c 

31% 16 ca In SO 13 66 444 25% 28% 29% +% 

228% 140% CBS 3 IS TO W4B W8% 104 134%-%! 

5% 2% CCX 81 3% 3 3 -%| 

68% 41% CIGNA IBB 10 6 7850848% 48% 48 +% I 

62 43% CtG p( 4.10 64 208 49 48% 48% -% 

5% 2 CIX n 20 44 8% ff, 0% 

32% 12 CML n 12 233 2(^ 20 20% 

20 10% CMS En 8 957 16% 16% W% -% 

06% 47 CNAFn 865455 6B>, 57% -% 

14 B% CNAI 124 11. 8 96 11% 11% 11% +% 

44% 16% CMV 14 062 20% 20% 20% -% 

35% TO CNW p(212 TO 80 21% 21 21 

58% 25 CPC 1-44 11 M 1725 47% 46% 47 -% 

34 22% CP N0 1.08 12 12 36 271, 2ff, 27 -% 

24% 16% CniMiaOe 14.9 75 19% 19% 18% +% 

20% 14 CM UnUBe21 1S3 W% Iff, TO -% 

19 15% ca Din. 13a S 187 16% W% W% +% 

17 9% CRSS a S4 IS 13 8 14% 14% 14% -% 

41% 22% CSX 1J4 42 34 3418 29% 28 29% +% 


1 cue “O', -w, --1 

20 44 ff, 6% 6% 

12 233 2ff, 20 20% 

8 557 16% 10% 16% -% 


30% 17 CIS 

15% 7% C3 b. _ 

49% 25% Cabal S2 17 25 277 33% 33% 33% -% 

35% 10% Ccueer 13 1371 25 24% 25 +% : 

10% 6 CalFIP 1 TO 42 120 8 77, 8 +% 

40 W% CeFedlSO 4S4 341 25% 25% 2ff, -% 

77, 4% CURE SB TO 78 8% S% 6% 

41% 16% Colton SO 1.1 a *192 18% 17% 18% +% 

37% 22 aumrt>4B IS 13 631 33% 33% 33 +% 

7% 17, Canon 9 4722 6% 5% 5% 

23% 10 Cemml S4 2 120 Iff, iff, W% +% 

65 35% Caml pTO50 7S B 46% 48% 48% 

3% 1% Cmpfl B 1 141 1% 1% 1% +% 

3t% 22% ComSpa S4 18 U 1137 29% 2ff, 29% -% 

227, 12% CdnPacSO 21 519019 18% 18% -% 

10% 2% CanonG 82 ft ft ft -% 

450 297 CapOaSO .1 21 262 380% 343% 348%-% 

367, 24% Captfld S4 19 W 411 32% 31% 317, +% 

387, 22 CwtfaUI.12 4S 13 138 28% 25% 28% ~% 

11% S% CaroIdP 1023119 HP* 10% 10% -% 

40% 17% Cut*? M 1816 274 21% 20% £1 

41% 30% CarPw 178 7.7 9 1548 30 35% 35% +% 

537, 33% CarTedlO 4S55 237 48% 46% 49% +% 

8% 3 CarglndlO 11 TO 303 4% 4% 4% +% 

12% 7% CaraP n .« S 2311 11% 11% 11% -% 

TO 6% CartH n TO 443 10% 10% ; , -%■ 

68% 24 CartWIa S4 1.4 18 181 40 36% 38% -% 

20% 9% CedBcn.15r S 8 470 17% 17*, 17% 

151, 11 CeacNQSO 5.7 TO TO 14% 14% 14% - V 

28% 12 CudCk 36 1151 21% 20% 21% +1* 


15% W% +% 
M% 14% -% 
28 29% +% 


SOU 13 12B 237, 23% 23% -% 
10 5397 14% 14% 14% -% 


23 21', 21% 211, -i, 
15 24% 24% 24% 

7 A 11 42 13% 13% 13% +% 


5T‘S5;S 


37% 22 

7% I', Caban 

23% TO Camml S4 2 

68 35% Caml pfSSO 7S 

3% 1% cmpfl o 

3ft 22% ComBpaS4 18 
227, 12% CdnPecSO 

10% 2% CanonG 

490 297 CapCHa-20 .1 

357, 24% CapMd S4 19 

387, 22 CartMd.lZ 4S 

11% 5% CaroMP 


ARErtn 2 TO 85 15% 15% 1S% -% 

ASLFU 148 155 Iff, 15% 15% 

ASLF1 pdia TO 4 U% 10% 15% 

ASntp 78 4% 4% 4% 

Amffd ISO 15 18 13813172% 69% 72% +ff 
AraStor S4 IS 13 1050 581, 54% 55% -% 

A8tr plA4SB 7.1 202 83 80% 61% -2 

AStr pmSJKS TO 3 57% 571, 571, -% 

AT&T 1J0 4.1 15 1400320 2B% 29 +% 

AT&T pDS4 73 9 521, 51% 51% -1 

AmWtrsSa 44 B 2205 15% 15% Iff, +% 

AWM prUB OS *100 14% 14% 14% 

AWa SprtJS SS *100 15 IS 15 +% 

AraHo* 81 11 10% 11 +% 

ATr 62711 4 77% 77% 771, -% 

ATr ac 2 44% 44 44 -% 

ATr ui 627 52 2 121 12D%120%-1 

Aimronflfl 18 TO 22 32% 32 32% +% 

l lffj Iff, 15% -% 


IZHwtt 

HBh LOW 

30% W 
20% 7% 
26% 13% 
UO% 98 
1387, 89% 
28% 12% 
98 32 

14% 4% 
04% 40% 
68% 37 

¥ £ 
10% ff, 
40% 18% 

28% 15% 
287, 22% 
15 % 7% 
201, 9 
54% 27% 
18% 6 
13% ?% 
37 16 

8% 8% 
30% W% 
10% 5% 
28% 7% 
83 21% 

88% 70 

87 71 

38% 22% 
10 8 % 

j? a 

a » 
22 16% 
6€% 32 

% $ 

m- 

£ & 


28% 231, 
25% W% 
32% 17 
32i, 12 

20% 14% 
18% 7% 

80% 31% 
49 m s 
199% 110 
»% 12 % 
62% 41% 
2ff, 21 
8% 3% 

47% 30% 
15 % 8 % 

45 22 


357, 22 

11% S% 


40% 17% Cut*? JS4 
41% 30% CarPw 178 
537, 33% CaiTedlO 
8% 3 CarglndlO 

12% 7% CaraP n .10 
18 6% CmiH n 


14% OUC pi SO 42 _ 

28 3% Cadyrt 20 213 9% 8% 8% 

74% 41% Cauwp 75 IS 20 8447 89b 03% 64 -II 1 

KT% 5% CedrP nISSa 11 12 131 91* 8% 8% -% 

60% 32% Cartel 81.72 3£ 12 1295 45% <3% 43% -H 

23% 15 OtotEalOe 17. 5 2895 19% 19% 15% -% 

3S% 1S% Centex 28 12 13 1285 207, 20 n't +7, 

35% 27 CenSo«44 7S8 2149 32% 31% 32% 

30% 15% CenHud.ro &3 . 154 20% 20 20% 


21% 21% 21% 


IT. 5 2095 19% 15% 15% -% 

35% 1S% Centex 28 12 13 1285 207, 20 20% +7, 

35% 27 CenSo*44 7S8 2149 32% 31% 32% 

30% 16% Cartkrt.ro 63 . 154 20% 20 20% 

SB 48 CNU pMSO 18 *20 61 61 SI +1‘ 

257, 19% CnWS 1-72 7S 12 1349 22% 22% 22% +%> 

351, 28% CnLeEBlO 65 9 34 33% 3ff, 331, -%> 

20% 12% CaUPrt.48 67 9 1TO 17 18% 17 +% 

29% 20% CVffS 1X0 76 29 24% 24% 34% -% 

5% 1% CamrCp 90 814 2% 2% 2% 

27% 14% CntryTl SS 3S1233 2t%2^24%4-% 

217, TO% CenvlB 120 116 20 18% 18% 18% ' 

47 24% ClMBOd 1 11 14 982 48% 48% 48% +% 

44% 231, ClttnpInSO 12 8 5086 35% 39% 38% +%' 

18% 77, ChamSdOe X 14 » 12 11% 117, 

8% 1% ChertCJUa A 5 890 4% 4% 4% 

46% 19% Chase IN 64 2640 20% 25% 20% -% 

55 45 ChaaapHUB TO 87 50% 487, 501, +% 

531, 38% One pM.1M TO 2 401, 40% 40% -% 

16% 37, Chaw 15 120 4% 4% 4% -% 

34% 11% Chabaa.72 68 32 TO 18% 18% 16% +% 

44% 2ff, Chama672 A3 8 967 37% 30% 30% -% 

47% 20 ChnMTO.72 11. 9481 29% 24% 24% -TJ 


14 3283 8% 8 8% +% 

12130 066 23% 23% 23% -% 
» 1211 13% 13 13% 

A 13 273 TO 18% 18% -% 
SS 12 65 24% 24 24 -% 

TO 47 28 11% Tt% 11% 4% 

1STO 456532% 317, 32% 4% 


814 2% 2% 2% 

33 2*% 24% 24% 4% 
20 18% 18% 18% 

982 48% 48% 46% 4% 
5086 38% 35% 38% +%' 
358 12 11% 11% 

550 4% 4% 4% 

2640 26% 25% 20% -% 
37 50% 487, 501, 4% 
2 401, 40% 40% -V 


8 2% ChMY BJTBe 21 

Iff, 7% CNY pfCSSa TO , 

S3 41 ChNV pMS8e 11- 783 44% 43 43% -% 

53% 33% ChNY pMwire 11. 740 36% 38% 30% -17 

30% 19% ChWrtnSOe 2 31 107327% 26% 25% 4% 

25% M% Chop* M 14 IS 151 20% 10% 19% -% 

54% 32 ChevnfiAO 64 15 3101 44% 437, 44% 4%, 

68 22 ChBUc 20 S 11 357 407, 40% 40% -% 

9% 5% GhkFulEMt 60 3 10718% 7% 8 4% 

28% 10% ChrWCc471 1443 192 20 19% 19% 

48 U% Chryse 1 4S4 6157247, 24% 21% 4%- 


24543% 3% 3% 

550 ffe 8% 8% 
783 44% 43 431 

740 30% 38% 3b4 


58 22 ChSUc 20 

9% 5% ChkFuH24t 

28% 10% ChrieCrtn 
48 18% Chrys e 1 


48 18% Chrys ■ 1 4S4 5157247, a«% 24% 4%' 
73% 507, Chubb ISO 108 482 817, 00% 817, 4%- 


14% 5 ChurehbO 

5 3% Chyrwi .14 

37% 29 Cncoip240 


SS30 4975 8 ff, 77, -%'. 

22 TO TO2 5% 5 8% -% 

72 13 210 327, 32% 327, 4% 


257, 18% Onsets SO 42 11 272 23 227, aff, -% 

29% 23% ClaGE 120 02 11 408 25% 20% 25% -% 

45% 38 CJnG pi 4 15 *10 42 42 42 

102% 64% OnG pi 130 TO *300 93 92 Off, 

50 65% ClnG pi 7.44 BS *140105 75 75 

103 82% OnG pf925 11 *620 82% 81% 91% 

35 14 CUMS -72 19 832 25% 24% 25 


50 B5% CMC pi 

103 52% ClnG pi 

35 14 CUMS 

15% 8% CtneOdi 
18% 7 OrctoK. 
41% 17 dray 
33% 17% Grew* 
34% Iff, CMcrpa) 


OnG pi 130 TO *300 93 92 Off, -fi 

ClnG pf 7.44 SS *140108 75 75 -% 

OnG pi 9 25 11 *520 92% 91% 91% 

CUMD -72 19 832 25% 24% 25 -% 

CtneOdi 11 198 11 10% 11 

OreMKSB 1214 907 13% Iff, 12% -1, 

ClrCty .08 3 13 074 25% 20% 26% 4% 


CMcrp sl-35 62 


2ffi 28 -14 


8% 17, Oetrir .041 

13% 3 CialrSt.Kto 
3ff, 17% CMrkE 
18% 7 CloyHm 
8% 4% CtmGUn 

21% 8% ctvcn 


207, 147, Ovd pf 2 19 

80 64 CtVB pfT.40 TO 

52% 87 CNE1 pf7.SJ OS *300 78 78 78 +1 

36 23% Ctcraxa SB 18 14 880 31 30% 3ff, 4% 

28 8 CtubMd 20 IS 11 MS 13% 13% 18% 

14% 8% Coachm40 6S 41 7% 7% 7% 

8 3% CUamn 05 7% 7% 7% 

22 12% CtMHSUO 11 4 377 Iff, W% Iff, -% 

40% 21 Cease a SO IS 14 3157 25% 28% 2ff, -% 

38% 24% CM pi 111 7.1 15 2B% 29% 20% -% 

53% 28 CcceCMSQ 32 18 5828 38% 37% 38 -% 

21% 10% CocaCE05 S 25 3544 16% iff, 18% -% 
12% 2% Coleco 482 3 27, 3 

43% 28% CoUfflliJO 32 14 178 37% 36% 371, 4% 

52% 28 ColBPal<48 3S 58 2924 45% 431, 48 +V 

551* 51% COMP pMSS 10 *500 53% 53 53 

23% 10% GMFdS .TO IS 12 548 13% 13% 13% -% 

10 7% CcdMunSaa 67 458 8% 8% 9% 

W% 7% Cofe n 8 580 13% 12% Iff, 4% 

50% 28% OrtGeslU 68 14 B83 33% 32% 33% 

16% ff, ColPtcr 1382 7% 7 ff, 4% 

14% S% CotumSSO 3S3 357 8% ff, 8% 

147, ff, CotSv pi 2 ft ft ft 

20% 25 CSP p> 3.45 11 2 28% 28% 28% 4% 

281, 24 CSP pi 142 9S t 25% 2S% 26% -% 

118 lOff, CSP p| 0157514- *420 110 109% 109% -1 

118% 111 CSP prn15S5TO *1W 117 117 117 41 


62 4048 21% 21% 21% -% ; 

24 2% 2% 2% 

14 11 423 4% 4% 4% 4%, 

553 20% 2ff, 28% 4% 

11 IBB 10% 10% 10% 4% 

38 8% 8% ff, 

29 623 16% 10% 16% +% 

19 60 20% 20% 20% -% , 

TO *30 73 73 73 -% 


fl»% 88% 
56% 2B% 
22% tO 

217, 6% 

35% 17% 
23 17 

45% TO 

s. & 

S 1 * £$ 

m% 7 
50% 39% 
104 88 

102 78% 

WZ% 77 
ff, ff, 
1<4 % 

71% 44% 
14 10% 

24% TO 
25% 19% 
81% 63% 
30 14% 

P u 

ft. 2 

11% T% 

% & 

88 19% 

28% TO 
37% 24 
70% 30% 
107% 55% 
25% 10% 

p a 

21 n% 

38% 14% 
13% 5% 
22% 12% 
S% 2% 

P f 

10 % 5 % 
42% 25% 
11 2 % 
TO 3% 
28% 15% 
3ft 27% 

6% 5 
24% 17% 
29% 14% 
30% TO 
53% 31 
131 129 

a s 

u% 4 . 

ao% 6% 

251, p, 
36 % 8 
31% 17% 

ff & 

St % 

10 47, 
36 15% 

48% 24 
20 12 % 
21 7% 

321, is 
TO 13% 
i 60% 33*« 


r/ 

SMdt Db. W. E 
CrmpKaSS 18 13 
CRWM8S0 632 
creel pfisi TO 
Crtwl pfTO73 TO 
CnmCk 13 

CrysfidlOe 3 14 

Cdbro SO IS 8 
CcAmt 

Cumeeso vnoa 

Cumn pTOSO 7 A 
Corine 1.10a 15 

CuriW ISO 119 
Cycare 19 

Cyeipla 

D D 

DC NV USB 14 6 
DPL 1101210 
DrtUa SB 1718 
DamnOGZD IS 31 
DanaCpS2 3S 12 

Denfar s' 12 

Daniel .18 22 

DetaGa 

nriw, 

Drtpr pMS* 22- 
DuDag 3A 1912 
OavWtr.18 IS 13 
OntMUl 2.712 
DPL pi 748 15 
DPL p(TS7 14 
DaenRL54 IS 18 
DWGI n 

PIC 

Deem SO 1.1 TO 
DaMd ISO 17 
DeknPa148 1011 
DrtUArfSO 1610 
rujuw 

DbtChk SO 10 18 
DenaMSSB 43 12 
DaSno140 4-711 
DeEd 1S8 114 

DrtE p(0S2 TO 
DotE prr-8B BA 
DrtE pf7S8 TO 
DE pfF17B TO 
DE prflaat n. 

DE pK>113 11. 
one ptZZB 15 
Dexter SO 10 TO 
DIGtor S4 11 
□USO 180 11 

DSMMiSO 3S 23 
Dtanacpo 18 It 
DUboMSO 18 17 
agacm is 

Digital 13 

DbneNY . 8 

Disney AO J W 
DO 148 5418 
Dtvrstn 

DamRAOB' 7.1 10 
OMbf SO 
Donald SB ISIS 
Dorteye 38 11 13 

Dover 1.12 IS 18 
DmCh240 27 14 
DowJneOB 10 TO 
Downaj[40 28 5 
Dram 22 

Draw SO 13 27 
DraxB .188 67 

Drayftn48 ISIS 
DryStr nSle 11 
doPon1340 3-9 12 
duPrt pOSD SO 
dtffnt pMSO 11 
DuflPh.7Ta 61 
DukeP 180 OS 11 
Duka pfl70 11 ' 
Duka- (4830 92 

Duke pf7S0 82 
DtdnRWrea 11. 

rviyqp,, 

DunBdelSO 18 20 
DuqU 120 17 8 

Duq pCAlTO 18 . 
Duq pr 131 TO 
Duq pf 720 TO 
DynArn 20 S 24 
Dyncrp SI L7 14 
Dyaapwd 

E E 

ECC 20 11 11 

EGG SO 1818 

EQK. G LM 18 33 

ERC 8 

E Syrt SO IS TO 
EagtaP1.12 15 0 
EaatOFI-30 6312 
EMIUM2S0 847 
EKodkelSO 42 12 
Eaton 2 17 W 
EcMIn SB 1817 
EcoMb -82 135 

EdtaBr ISO 64 
EDO 28 1118 

EdweRlS8 688 
Boor m 22 11 IT 
Brian • 24 l£W 
BacAe 20 

Bain 29 

Ebairt 

TOnrW 120 TOO 
EmnEe 1 1917 

Emfled 
EmryA 

Efrtnt • SO 1713 
EmpOTOTO «« 
Emp pt AT 73 
EnergaA.14 639 
EofiJC » -52 17 12 

EnlaBu S2 10 16 
Enron 248 68 
Enm pUHL507S 
Enareb SO 4482 
Ensch pT7S3a 63 
EnaExpUO 11.27 
Enarne 
EnMra 

EnvSye 30 

BnrSypn.TS 92 
EnvTrt 71 

Equffax.78 18 21 
Eqalmk 22 

Eqmk pOM TO 
Eqn n 1e 11. 
EqAaalSO SS TO 
Equlffc .18 34 88 

Ertmmso 12 
EmBw.72 1013 
EmxCUSZ 11 29 
Eehlna 

Ethyl 44 10 14 
Ezcebd-32 84 
Exxon s 2 4S12 


9s QmTm. 

UXbH0k law OmM Otf, 

32 24% 34% 24% 

50 ia «% 12% , 

TO 17% Iff, 171, -% 

128 89 88%. 88% -% 

188 102 100% KB 

2Z2 21 20% 207, +% 

21 44% 44% 44% -% 

348 8 5% 8 

536 SS SB 58% -T 

309 48% 47% 47% -% 

35 III, 11% 11% -% 

38 S2% 81% 68% +% 

a ff ff =% 


D 

161 22% 2 22% — % 
70 28% 26% 28% — % 
23 ft ft ft +% 
78 Iff, 15% TO 
439 40% 39 38% — % 

394 10% 10% W% 

180 8% 7% 8% +% 

2338 27% 28% 27% -% 
898 4% 4 4% 

374 2ff» 21% 22% +U 
17 ff, 8% ff, 

33 11% Iff, 11% 

1772 387, 3ff, 38% 
215076% 78% 78% 

2400 78% 70% 78% +% 
1» 28% 27% 28 -% 
08 9% 9% 8% 

28 KR| 10% 10% 
T02T7H45 44% 44% +7, 
38 13% 18% 18% -% 

4579 40% 47% 48% -% 
23 5 5 5 

1343 27% 2ft 27 -% 
58 27% 27% 27% - 

106 30 28% 30 +1 

4321 14% 14% 14% -% 
*10 01 91 91 -V 

304 7B% 78% 78% 
*228073% 73 73% +% 

a i +,i 

1 28% 28% 28% +% 
25 2S7, 23% 23%. +% 

418 27% 28% 20% -7, 
474 207, 2t% 207, +% 
82 15% 10% 15% -% 
458 11% Iff, It -% 
20 8 8 8 
887. 471, 48% 47 -% 

963 SCI, 33% 34% +1 
7855 122 118 «1% +ff 

209 18% 18% 18% -% 
4944 52% 60% 80% -11 
W2 27% 271, Z7% -% 
TO 41* 4% 4% 

1122 43% 43% 43% -% 
821 117, 11% 117, +% 
145 40% 40% 40% -% 
962 37% 38% 37 -% 

IBS 81% 00% 81% +% 
8241887, 87>, 88% +% 
681 34% 33% 34% 

301 14% 14% 14% -% 
290 13 ttft 13 -% 

2553 2B% 29 29% +I4 

a 21% 21% 21% +% 
852 29% 29% 29% +% 
927 irHT, 97, TO 
3880 86% 85% 88% +% 
3 43% 43% 43% -% 

8 66% 54% 55% +% 

1838 9 8% 8% — % 

1570 487, 48% 48% -% 
*430 95% 95% 95% +1 
*310 88% 88% 88% -% 
*50 87% 07% 87% +11 
5 8% 8% 6% 

82 15-18 % 15-18 

8831 52% 81% 517, 

1357 13% 13% 13% +% 
ZSO 21% 21% 21% -1* 
*480 23 22% 22% -% 

ZWO 71 71 71 -M 

38 217, 21% 21% -% 

50 TO . 17% 18 +% 

535 a 18% 17% Iff, +% 

1005 37% *3, Sfe, -% 
57 11% 11% 11% 

30 10% TO «% 

891 30% 30 30% +% 

728 82% 30% 32 +d 
280 24% 24 24% 

-»«» «% ^ 
12893(3% 427, 43', — % 

908 74% 72 Iff, -11 
10TO H% Iff, 15% +% 
810 27 25% 27 

« 28% 28 25 -% 


Vbi 

tlMwrti w 8% Ora fatL 

Hlgk |*w Stack DM HL E 1OOiH0k law ObmGbh 
I ff, 10% FMEP 220 16 70 188 14% 14% 14% 

237, *% PUGC X8m S 14 468 «% 11% «% +% 

7 9 FMOGIHe TO. 338 0% 8% 8% • 

31% 16% RptMcl4te 19 5 -988 -23 24% 24% -% 

32% 21 FfptM ptSJST M TM 20% 2ff* 2ff, 

23 13% FMRP 140 1110 2272 20% .Iff, 20% -% 

8% 17, FnrtS 129 3% V* 3 

24% 6 Rtf ’ plAUmZOL « 10% 10 10 

30% m From 34 3 » 1153 30% 30% 30% -% 

10% 7 FwraBMto 4S 27 9% 0 9% 

G G G 

89% 31% OAF- .TO 2 18 3786 53% 32% 63 +% 

50% 34 - -GA1X ISO SS 13 214 48% 45% 48% +7, 

88% 45 GAIXpOSO 4S 2 88 58 SB 

Iff, 17, GCA n BT7 4% 4 4% 

196% 80% GBCQ1S4 IS 11 224 121% 121% 121% 

71, 3% GEO TO 147 47, 4% 4% 

44% SS^ GTE 132 SS 12 415738% 3j 38% 

34% 29%.. GTE pi 2 14 1 31% 31% 31% +% 

29% 22% GTE pt 148 12 20 257, 28% 287, 

177, tt% GTHT rtL25 13 MOD 16 16 TO +% 

Iff, 8% Gabefl M* 11. S2B ff, 8% 8% 

29 Iff, GallaerSB 13 TO 104 15 1ft 14% -% 

14% 2% Galoob 265 4% 4% • 4% -%■ 

5% 1% GrtHoa 88 1% 1% 1% 

58% a Qaimalt 1 17 TO 3808 37% 38% 37 -% 

777, TO Gap SO 10 12 120725% 24% 24% -%. 

4 % Geafffl 2548 1% -1 1 • I 

17% 9% Gems C S7 T2 11% 117, 

14% 9% finmim T1. 08 12% 12% ■ 12% -% 

40 18% GnCrpa SO 2J SB 1(718 22% 22% 22% +% 

85% 27% C a n e tch 92 7T98 48 44% 4ff, +Vi 

22 H% GAMV 1S98 11 71 tff| 15% Iff, 

31% IS GOmnaJH IS 20 786 TO B% Iff, -%i 

14% 3% " GnOBt* 277 4% «%,<%+% 

28% 8% --GanOev 7 21H 10% 17% -% 

787, 49% GnOyn 1 IS 8 928 54% 53% 53% +% 

88% 33% Gene alSO 12 19 15848*5 43% 44% -% 

5% 2 ~GnEngy(0 TO. 99 2% 2% 2% -% 

W% 1% ' GnHme 317 17, 1% . 1% -% 

157, 6% GrHwtSB 18 4 801 10% ff, TO -% 

13 5% (MH0U824 17 17 1 ff, ff, 37, ' 

477, 21% ’Gnlnrt 28 3 5370 32 3t&* 31»* -% 


IZBMfil P/ a> 

iS|k Lew Stock Dk fli E Ufi,HUb 

10% 3% mp«u 41. 738 8% 

32% W% MffUc 8 BOB 22% 221, 22% 

447, 33 IrtgR pK2» 11 - 12 36% 36 38% 

24 14% ff 5 10 - TO TO 

7% 2% tnHog 14 130 2% 2% 2% 

1H* B9U toRFn « 14 U% 10% TO% 

23% 17% Hcp8e 110 14 TO 22% 22 22% 


5% 6% +% 
22% 22% +% 
30 36% +% 
TO TO +% 


28% MwcolSD 10 T! 601 41% 4ff, 41 -% 

.94 hHc a ISO II fl 673 44% 44 44% +% 

117, WmbdeJBe 2 12 380 17% 17% 17% 


175% TOO TOM 440 1013 12486117% 11S%1TO%+% 
68 37% tolHavfSO 32 U 732 50% 48% SO -% 

.53. 28 MMIn 1 1117 1525 47 48% 47 

49 39 MMB ff 4 17 2 42 41% 41% -ft 

.57 48% WM OMITS 81 863 807. 80% 80% -ft 

87% 48% HM pfflaaS 82 336 82% 82% 82% -ft 

38% 22% lntMuH1.18 4,1 14 201 28% 2Bft 29% +% 

57ft. 27 MtPapsIJO £7 12 373844% 43% 44% -% 

12% ft toffeei 278 7% 8% 7% 

Iff, 17, • IT Op 105914 • 3% 4 +% 

43% 32% MpbG SB 22 14 306 32 31% 31% -% 

40ft 77% MSkr U 7 21% 21% 21% -ft 

1 28% TO% MHPWUB 10 20 33 2Z% 22% 22% 


17, - IT -Op 
33% MpbG SB 
77% MSkr 


.28% 19% HHPWL9B 10 

28% 20% InPw pCL2B 11 

TO 7 taOec 4S 80 122 8% 8 »b +% 

34% -kMfflG 110 7S0 172 41% '40% 4ff, -ft 

24% 17% Mwaflrtse 12 11 133 20ft 20% 20% -% 

28% 19% Ipalco 1S4 7.1 10 0107 23% 22% 23% -% 

18% 8 k>coCp SB 13 TO 42 10% 10% 10% 

79 37% ' Svfirdt 243 « 889 54% 54 54% +% 

13% ff. My n -29o Ifi 188 0% 8% ff, -% 

J J J 

.247, 12 JP tad 1Z 112 17% 10% Iff, —ft 

33 11% <MP ■ 12 573 23% 21% 2Z% -% 

13% 9% StckpoCOa L7 14 486 19 11% « +% 

43% Iff, jmrar SO IS 12 4278 25% 25% 28% +1 

■67% 37% JRW ff 138 7S 28 44% 44% 44% 

52% 29%. Star fflBO 73 51 48 47% 48 +1 

-18% ff, damawaJM 3 11 450 8% ff, 9% -% 

42% 23 ' JeflPI L20 4.10 3W 2TO* 29 29% -% 

13% S Japeon 7 52 7% 7 7% +% 

tsZ SB JaiC ff 4 15 *10 41 41 41 +1 


5% 2 GnEngyTO TO 69 2% 2ft 2% -% 

W% 1% ' GnHme 317 H, 1% . 1% -% 

157, 6ft GnHortSB 15 4 801 10% ff, TO -% 

13 5% (MHeuaae 17 17 1 ff, ff, V, ' 

477, 21% 'Gqlnrt 28 3 5370 32 Wt. '31% -ft 

62% 40% GHMMSO 12 TO 2278 50% 48% 50ft +% 

64% SO GM« 8m 737. 6664 72% 79% 71% +ft 

SS 41% GMot [43.75 82 3 49% 49% 49% -% 

73% 48% GMot ff 5 6S 2l 80% 98%' 80% +ft 

.51 30 -GME SB - IS &3242!*4T% 42% +% 

97% 40% GM H SS IS 2*7 57 - 59% .58% +% 

7% 2ft GNC .TO AS) TO 42 4 3ft 4 +% 

32% 21ft GPU ISO 17 8 202332% 31% 32% +% 

687, 46 - GenRealSO 1311 1215 33% 52%.B3%-% 

30% 13% GnRrtr 4 36 16% TO 18% +% 

81% 33% GOSIgnISO SS TO 460 477, 471, .477, +% 


11 % 12 +% 

4a% up* rimer mi m« earn »y 25% 23% +1 

87% 37% JRvr ff 138 7S 28 44% 44% 44% 

02% 28% . Star fflBO 7S 51 48 47% 48 +1 

18% 67, <twnawsS0 3 It 450 8% ff, 9% -% 

42% 23 JeflPI L20 4.1 6 3« 2ff* 29 29% -% 

13ft S Japeon 7 52 7% 7 7% +% 

H% 38 JerC ff 4 BS *10 41 41 41 +1 

89% 72% JerC' ff 8.12 10 *50 54% 04% 84% -Z 

97% 88 JerC ff 8 IS *10 83 86 83 -% 

97% 7b JerC ff 7S8 9S *80 821, 62% 87% -1’ 

38% 18% JeK: ff 118 16 30 Sff, 32% Z27, -% 

19% 11% Jwter SB 70 15% -15% 13% -% 

105% 88 JohnJatSB 10 17 3035 831, 81% 82 -ft 

40 20% JobnCrf.TO 17 13 533 29% - 29 29% -ft 

24% 12% Johrtnd 7 38 18% TO 19% -ft 

Mft 8% SmCROJO 23. 23 115 71, 7% 7% 

30% 17ft Jargon 1 4S 32 3 25% 2Sft 25% +1, 

24% 15% JortM SB 108 220 13ft 18% 18% -% 

' K ’ K K - 

19ft 8%- KDI - - -SO 227 110 13% 13 13% +ft 

37% 13% KLM 38m 4JJ 1377 187, W% 16% +ft 

«, 21% Knot lilt 14 11 8237 34ft 33% 33ft -1 

ffl% 11% KN Eng IIS 14 40 17% 1T% 17% -% 

23% 7ft Katartc-iq 588 11% 11% 11% 

11% 8 KanbE£4Q 31 21 148 8 77, 8 

47, 1% Keneb 384 1% 1ft 1% -ft 

31 21 KCtyPlia* 119 220 277, 27% 27% -% 


6% 3% Geneco 11 268 4% 4ft 4% -% 

18% 8% Onflod 3801 ff, 8% 8% +% 

44% 27% QwuPeUM 1821 1252 39% 35% 39% +% 

89 TO GbSuVSO* S 10 888 84% 83 84 +% 

52ft 29ft GePBC 120 12 9 1153 37% 357, 37% 

23% 22ft GaPw pCSO 13 11 26ft 26% 28% 

26% 22 -GaPw [43.43 14 7 25ft 25ft 25ft -ft 

271, TO7, GaPw pCSO 94 25 K% 24% 24% -% 

27ft JO% G>PwpB47 813 S3 25% 257, »% +ft 

30ft 25% GrtNr ff 3 ML 3 28% 28% 36ft 

'247, 23% GaPw pd15e 13 50 24% 34% 24% +% 

27% 21ft GaPw pt2SB 18 19 26% 36% 36% 

27% 21 GaPw p&S2 18 2 28% 38% 25% 

28% 23% GBPw pG-73 03 17 u2B% 28 36% +% 

92% 68 GaPw pr7S0 19 . *340 76% 78% 78% -% 

60 68 . GaPw 5x7.72 98 220 79 79 . -78 +% 

63 22% GerbP<a.32 19 24 1535 46 44 447, T 1> 

94% 12% Gerb8ta.12 3 17 127 W% 18% 18% 

12% 5% GerFd ISSe 22- 88 7% 7% 7% -ft 

25 12ft Getty a .180 S 20 45 17ft lift 17% -ft 

27ft TOft- GIANT 23 381 24 2 ff, 237, -% 

127, 3% Glbrfn 3037 4% 3% 4 +% 

457, 17% GIDeUe SB 11 20 6696 41% 40% 40ft -1 

30% 15% GUxa OL30e 15 20 4369 19ft TO 18% +%| 

22% 8% GMeeC 43 5 14% W% 14% -ft! 

32% Iff, "GMnted 1 4S4 2903 24 23% 23% -% 

10% 9% GlbOvtoSBe S 940 10% ' j 10% +% 

10% 7% GGCap 25 81, 8% 8% +% 

11% 8 . GOtno 1 tL 2. 9% 9% 8% ... 
4% 1% . vfGtaM 219 1ft 1% 1% 

10ft 2% vK»M ff 2 37, 3», 3% +% 

10% S', GlobVMSB 11. 1344 9% 8ft 9ft 

137, 7ft Old Mug 3 141 10% 10% 10% -ft 


10% 11% Jwter 
105% 88 JolwJalSB 
40 20% JobnCrf.ro 

24% 12% Johrtnd 

44% 8% SmCROJO 
-30% lift Jorgen 1 
24% 15% JortM SB 


23% 11% KN Eng 

23% 7% JKafsrtc.1^ 

11% 8 KanbElMQ 

47, 1% Kanab 

31 21 KCWFLiai 

KCPL peso 


as KCPL peso aa « 23% 
35 KC800 ISO 12 a 383 501, 


3036 83% 81% 62 -ft 
539 29% - 29 29% -% 

38 191, TO 19% -% 

1« 71, 7% 7% 

3 25% 2S>, 25% +% 

220 13ft 18% 18% -ft 

K 

ItO 13% 13 13% +ft 

1377 16% 18% 16ft +ft 

8237 94ft 83% 33% -1 
40 17% 17% 17% -ft 

588 11% lift 11% 

148 8 77, 8 

884 1% 1% 1% -ft 

220 27% 27% 27% -ft 


28 TO KonGEIJS 

277, 3D KanPL*U2 

■21% 10ft Krtyin 

21 7% KauBMSO 

18ft 9 KaufB a S2 

34% 9ft KayJwa <40 

T EM 


Si | 

30" 

s s 

33ft 18 
Iff, 6ft 
81ft 33% 


«% +% 
20ft -ft 


1344 Oft Bft 9ft 

137, 7ft Old Mug 3 141 10% 10% 10% -ft 

1% 9-taa-GhM WT 186 18-13613-1287-64 "M- 

447, 30% GldWF 24 3 6 1069 31% 30% 30% -11 

7ft Z% Gkfcnen 382 3ft 3ft 3ft +ft 

-65. 27ft Gdrich 1J72 3818 872 48% 48 48% -d 

52ft 35 Gdldi pCSO 73 39 SDft 49 49ft -% 

78% 35 GoodyrlSO IBS 1483 52% Sift 81ft + ft 

20ft 8% -Gonbkl S2 3S 113 14% 14% 14%. +% 

18% 7% QotcMca 28 20 18 13 13 

251, 9 ODUM * 1291 12% 12ft 12% +% 

371, 10% Grace eL4Q 5J0 15 1689 37% 26% ,27ft + ft 

35 22 ' Greco SO IS 14 225 32ft 31ft 32% +%' 

71ft 431, GralngrSO IS 13 3M ffft 56% 57% -% 

25 10%' GtAFrt SO 4S 4 602 13% 13 13%+% 

4ff, 26% GtAffc SO IS TO 132 38ft 38% 36% -% 

30% 21% GMm 3e 12 B 87 26% 2S7, 26% -ft 

80% 27. GOMkeJB 2112 1655 44% 43% 43ft -ft 

24ft TO . QtWFna.72 A3 7 279215ft 15% 15% -ft 

27% 20%- GIS> 1S8 7.1 10 11 26% 28% 28ft +% 

SB 11% GnmTr SO 188 144 17 Wft 18ft +% 

48 18% - Grayft 1S2 A3 40 3530 31% 30% 81ft +% 

52ft 48 Grayh pM.75 BS *200 51 51 51 +-% 

16ft 7ft Grofler TO 171018ft TO 15ft +- ft 

15 5% GrowGffD 3S 127 7% 7% 7ft — % 

10 8% Gto&toJBe 11 .104 9ft Bft Oft +% 

7ft S % GrttoO 23148 4% 4% 4% 

30% 17ft Grunt f 52 21 343 TB% 19% SPa -ft 
17 8 GrdPrd 14 11% 11% 11% .+% 

36% 23%.. GuHid SO 13 12 .4 25%. 28% 28% -% 
93% 50% GUMM ISO IS 14 1239 91% . 00% St .+-% 
17% 8% GuUM 17 0 54 13% «%. 13% -ft 

3^. S, ^ U, p8» ; * ST Sflft aS, SSt 4 

25ft 17% GSU prff 25 20% 20% 20ft 

29% 20% G8U prill 15 23ft 23 28 — % 

78% 57 GO If ffK *157080 60 59 -1 

H H H '* 

27% 171,:. HUE ISO 77 15 14 23% 23% 23% — % 


810 27 23% 

« 26% 28 
181 13% 13% 
432 18% 17% 
62 7% 7 

6 20 2D 

6 3% 3% 

118 11% 11% 
17 1% 1% 

TO 7% 7% 

4360 35 34% 

798 3% 3% 

MBS 7 8% 

170 2tft 21% 


?&, «% 
& Vs 


13ft 

18% 

7% +% 

kn 


«*4 +S I 


W. -ft 
28% -% 


21ft 10% C0coCE05 
12% 2% Coleco 
43% 28ft CoiemrfSO 
52% 28 CeigPol^B 


CeMunSSa 6-7 
Cob n 1 

OeK3as3.18 18 


16% 81, CotPMt 

14ft S% CokxnSSB 

147, S'* CoTOv ff 

29ft 26 CSP ff 1* 

281, 24 CSP ff 2.‘ 


45% 22% OmbEn 1 3.1 21 1600 32ft 31% 32ft +7, 

38% 12 Cqmdts 24 IS 34 2501 23ft 22% 23ft +1* 

34% 17 CmcGAS* S 57 620 27% 27 27% -ft 

22ft 14% CmMtl eS2 IS 15 70 22ft 21ft 21ft —ft 

U TO, Coredre 9 300 6% 8ft 8% 

377, 26ft CmwE 3 11. 8 3461 28% 25 20ft +% 

23ft 16% CwE pr 1X0 17 33 19% 18% 1B% +% 

24ft 171, CwE pr 2 18 6621 20ft 20ft -% 

98 73 CwEffBSalfl z400 84% 84% 54% +% 

25% 25ft CwE ff 167 11. 5 20ft 26% 26% 

68 70% CwE . ff 040 TO. *700 04% 64 ft 64% 

80 63 CwE pr 7.24 TO *550072 72 72 

417, 251, ComES2S0 179 27 2ff, 29% Sff, +ft 

10 3% CmwMH.05 21 27 5ft 5% 5% +% 

34% 22 ComeodSO 4S 600 26% 27 27% -% 

32ft 19 Cflaqrc a S2 IS 10 X132B22 21ft 21% -ft 

78% 25% Compaq , 14 7836 S2 518% 52 +% 

27% 18% Cempocao 27 IB 3 22% 22ft 22ft 

37ft 15% CmpAM 28 4287 31ft 30% 31% -% 

27% 7% CmpFct 13 206 14% 14 U 

73 41% CompSc 20 348 61% 50% 51 -ft 

157, g% CmpTaUB S TO 142 KP, w% 107, +% 

35 207, CreiAor ST MM 3226 26 25ft 25ft -ft 

27 18ft ConnE 1.78 7.9 11 30 22% 22ft 22ft -% 

21ft 15ft ConrfWUO 7S 12 30 18 17ft 177,.+% 

18% 7 Corneai 8 118 14ft 14 w 

26% 18 Cansc ff1S7 10 26 23% 23 23% -ft 

47% 37% CeruEA20 7.1 tO W72 447, 44% *47, -% 

58ft «Sft ConE pM.OS 07 *500 64% 53% 53% -ft 

85 51 CanE ff 5 BS 4 S7ft 57 67 -ft 

41% 22ft CnsFit SO 20 18 .275 30ft 29ft 30 -% 


18% 7 Cotneai 8 118 14i, 1, 

26% 18 Cansc ff1S7 10 26 23% 23 

47% 37% CernEA20 7.1 tO 1872 447, 44% 

68ft «Sft CanE pM.OS 07 *500 64% 53% 

85 51 CanE ff 5 BS 4 57% 57 

41% 22ft CruFrt SO 10 18 . 27S 30ft 28ft 
48% 38*j CamNO.04 4S 16 685 36ft 36% 

407, «7, Cnnrt n.75* 2 A M 1288 32ft 31% 


46% 28% QxteNO.04 4S 16 685 36ft 36% 36% 

407, HP, Cnnrt n.75* 2 A M 1268 32ft 31% 31% -% 

16ft 2% CnStar 17 458 4% 4% 4% -% 

307, 12 Canstr S4 12 14 792 2D W* Iff, +% 

83 04 CnP ffD7 45 99 *260 78% 78ft 76% +1! 

85 66% CriP ffG7.76 19 *168079 78 78% -7, 

84% 87 CnP piH7S8 9£ *660 77% 771, 771, +ft 

38% 25 Cental 2 5S 63 2799 34ft 34 34%+% 

547, go% CntJCp 2S0 BS 11 1904 387, 38% 39% -ft 

57, 21, Centdl SB 11 1097 3% 3% 3ft +% 

9-13 1*18 CBJHkJ 1056 S-5* 7-64 7-54 -1- 

14 4% CoUIrto 7 1*8 8% Bft 8% +% 

38ft 17% CtDala 49 9727 30% 27ft 26% +H 

SS 41 CnDt ff 450 94 *780 48 44% 40 +4 

Bft 3% ComHM 85 5 47, 5 

13ft 8% CnvHdpnSZa- 11. 55 11% lift lift -% 

20 5ft CoopCo.40 12 4 930 12% tP, 12% -ft 

74% TO Cooper ISO 10 IT 653 80% 89% 39% -% 

39ft 22ft CoprTr -5E IS 11 114 34% 341, 34% 

12% 5% CopwM 12 127 101* 9% 101, +% 

25% TO Cpwkfpe.48 11. 347 231, 23ft +% 

17% 0 Coreln S8 5.1 15 W 13% 13% 13% 

77 34% CortG1 148 1614 590 56% 55% 56ft -ft 

37% 22 CorBk 1SB 13 14 244 33% 32% 32% -11 

01, 3% CTF .126 10 670 6 ff, ff, +-% 

171, 43, CrtCrt S7r 10 8 79 9% 9% 8% -1, 

17 5ft CrtrMMJBe 17. 8 281 77, 7ft 7% -% 

221, g% Craig 7 26 T4% 14ft 14% -ft 

35% 17% Crane a SO 11 1286029% 38% 28% +% 

135% 47 Crayfla 18 101268% 04% 847, -C 


zn, 13 
80% 24% 
34 94% 

127, • 

23% 10% 

£ 3. 

12 4% 


10 Bft 
8% 4% 

a 17% 

78% 38ft 
84% 42 
48 28% 

48ft 28 
18% 5 
54 72 

54% 31% 

*3* 17,4 

24% Mft 
88% 28% 
31% 17% 
41 13% 

TO 7% 
10% f% 
347, 5 
22 % 12 % 
14% 3% 
TO% 0% 
42% 24% 
51% a 

2T* ££ 

54 20% 
10 % 6 % 
25ft 4% 
27% TO 

a s 

a% 86% 
fit % 
%' 
s, & 

an, Si 
18% 8 
lift 7% 
26ft 1% 

34 1ft 

87 22 

27% 8% 
28% P, 
72 16% 

28% TO 

35 21ft 

Si % 

17% 11% 

^ a 

30% 17 
32 U 
4 5% 22 

55 Si 

44% 13% 
6% 27, 

20% 14% 
21 % 11 
14% 5% 
B% 38ft 
8% 3% 

68% a 

.18% 4% 
Wft 12% 
62 32 

a 9% 
387, u% 
15 0 

41 12 


F F 

FOG n 34 2 8 
FMC 7 

ppl atm 73 10 

RabOr TO 

Facet TO 

FaircMSO 12 
Fatre ffSSO 11 . 
FUrfd 

FrtnDlrSZ 17 14 
Fonetol SO AS 

FrtWrt AO 334 

Parah 43 

FayOrg-20 15 20 

Fed era SB 18 to 

Fader pfU3 7 A 
FedExp 13 

FdHm pM.*0* 7 A 
RSUog L72 4J TO 
FMNM AS 148 
FdNM wl 

FetHPB 1 1010 

FPap PCS7 07 
Fwmneiso 5.7 42 
FdSgnISBb 4.1 14 
FMOSel.40 12 a 
Ferro ■ M 2S 12 
Pldcrat SO 3S 
Fntrtc -44 4S13 

FtnCpA 
FlnC pCA 
HnNwabB* S 
FnOTer .10 1.7 15 

Hnali nZ.25 TO 
FlraFd SO IS 31 
Flmtnia 2-4 18 
RfikSylS* SS a 
FBoetn 1 4S0 

FBoeffoSO 18 
FCepHd 4 

FCHd pQSO 11 
FwCMCL&O 04 
FCh pIB Sa 03 
RBTax 
FFB wt 

FFM p(B116 
maFd.TOe 14 
RntsWTSO 11 
FhwtA 
Ftbie ptB 

FtMta# S4 IS 11 

FWPa 

Fstflap 

FLRepA 

Rflp pfC8-75o41. 
FHp pHITO 28. 
Flip p(B148e30 
Fflep odJ6S3e41. 
FUnfll ISO 17 18 
FtVaBkISB 4.1 10 
FMtacMSB 3S 12 
FWtac 32 33488 

FrtFedi 8 

FMcfab 
FWlFd 

FWtor ,1.17 4S 14 
FMatEn.60 23 11 
Ftamng 1 10 15 

RxVn n 20 

RghtSI SO A 72 
FtortPt 

RbEC SO* A TO 
FtaPrgl48 7.1 9 
FteSfl 30 1513 
HwGea 15 

Flowers A4 £2 21 
Huor 77 

Foodrrk 9 

FooteCia A3 13 
FlhlllG SO 3-3 B 
FardMa 2 A3 5 
Forme n 8 

RDearl.30 11 
FIHowdia 11 17 
Fmwb A4 10184 
PnxtXQ 

Franc n2J8e 21 
FnkfaSta 1.1 


a 3 1% 31% 31% +ft 

66 21% 21% 21% -% 

2101 10% TO 18% -ft ^ 

a a 257, 257, -% 

154438% 38% 38% -% 27% 

1 136 TO5 135 -21 17% 

131518% 177, 18 -% 57 

I K 82 U -1 43ft 

MB 11% lift lift -% 30% 

10 7 7 7 30% 

201 • 57, 8 +% TO 

112 12ft 12 12ft 24ft 

14 17% 17% 17% +ft 34% 

801 14% 14% 14% — % a 

475 28% 30 29% +% 29 

21813% 8% 3% +% m 

» a 22% 22% -% 64% 

3* 8ft TO, 8ft 18 

84 34% 34% 34ft -% 27, 

4% d . 4% 4% -ft raft 

KB 27% 25ft 27 -ft 11% 

U2 37% 38% 88% -7, 30% 

158 «% 18% »% -% 28% 

14 13 12% 12% -% 17% 

1258 22% 22% 22% 28% 

10 15% 15% 15% 42% 

1857342% 41% 417, -% 38% 

_ 34% 

F 21% 

xT37 ra% 18% «% +% a 

KB M 267, 30 +1 TO 

1645 30% » 30% -ft 31 

20 8% 8 8 -ft 7% 

948 21% 2tft 21% +% 26% 

232 TO* 8% TO, -ft 35% 

II 38% 36% 38% +% 61ft 

87 3% 8% 5% -% «ft 

1107 12 lift 117, -ft 36% 

1 Wft 10% 10% +% W, 

5? 27 1 * S 

70 g% 8% 9% 37% 

11 8ft 8% 8% 73% 

421 8 7% 77, -% 88ft 

a 24ft 23ft 23% -% 24% 

1143 44% 44% 44% +% 10% 

TOO 59% 89% 58% 18% 

2H 40ft 39% 30% 10% 

9967 36ft 85ft 36% -1 90% 


■a a 
a a 
a 



7-4 11 *710380% 20 20% -ft: 

19 10 222 a 24% 24% —ft ' 

a a T4% 14 % m% 

127 a Oft TO, TO, I 

210 480 15 14% 15 +%: 

2719 221 Iff, 15 15 -ft! 

10 10 17» 5T% 50% 51ft -% 

1810 7TO 23% 24% 25% -% 

21 17 489 35" 34% 34% -% 

8J 12 458 201, ITO, a -ft 

3S19 1B4 11% 11% 11% +% 

11 21 640 3ffm ' 36% 35% -ft 

83 K 250 21%. 20% 27% +% 

SS, 5 ITO, 14 M 

16 » 4» Iff, 18ft Iff, +ft 

27 16 9K 59 09 58% +ft 

13 138 20% 20ft 201, ■+% 

11 293 10% 10ft 10% -ft 

2S TO BBS 43% 41% 42% -ft 

IS 11 411 15% 147, 15% 

to. a 944 28% a a -% 

26*00 38 12% 12% 12ft 

13148 15057053% 52% 53% +H 
17 148 78% 77ft 777, -% 

34 17 10*8 807, 54ft 66% -% 
SAW 2300 30% 2B% 30% +% 
100 HE +2 

Si 05% + ft 


22ft U% Kyeor e 32 18 tl 248 HP, ITO* 

- L L L 

ISft Bft LAC a .10 1481 10% 0% 


HP* 7% Grofler 
15 5% GrowGffD 39 

TO 8% GthBfc -76e 11 

7% a % GrUG 
30% 17% Grunt « 32: 

17 8 GrdPrd 


32% 15ft 

*1 


LM HdSOe OS 
LLE F%0to 17. 
vJLTV 

v£tva ss 

V0.TV ff 
vJLTV ffB 
vfl-TV ffC 
vjLTV pD 
LM ff 100 UL 
lAtt 

LOuMt 2 TO. 
LedGeia 7J 
LrtargeSt 13 
LemSae 

LndBno SO 13 


04 0% 

5 1TO| 

?1 % 


6% TO, Oft 
3% S% ^ -% 

7 TO* TO, -% 
a 28% 73 +% 

a «% B% +ft 

, 187, 187, -% 

ten, Si ie^ -ft 

12% 12% «% -ft 


78 14% Ml, MS 

a 30% SO SO 


17ft 8% GuURa 
b% 4% GuanJt 
3M. 25ft G8U p» 
28% 17% BSU prff 
2TO, 20% GBU [»M 
70% 57 GOV ffK 


88ft 121, LndEde.19 
207, lift UwttntSB 
7% 1% LeerPt 

•HT' LearP ff 

19 V, . Leemfv SO 


LrtwgeA* 13 6 5M M% 13% 137, -1, 
LareSee 11 374 7 8% 81m +% 

LndBno SB 13 14 81 TO 12% +% 

LndEde.19 .7 20 600 21 20ft 21 +% 

UwtMSfl 4S17 148 Wftr 18% 18ft 

LeerPt 215 9% '~2ft 2ft : 

LnerP ff 42 : «% “8%- 8% . 

Leemte .40 .11 TO. 67 t3 Wft. 12%. -ft I 
LAeEnt S4 1518 142 25% 94% 25ft +%| 

luMeanr is 11 56 n lift. 117, +% 

UgPInUM 13 WTO 27% 27% 27% +% 


513 387, 
Ml 44 
11 21 
05 21T, 

2034357 
345 26% 
47B 72 
54 87, 

M48 1% 
13 5% 

174 14 
67 8% 

MS 14 
914 28% 
1169460 
751 34% 
900 26% 
MB Bft 
294 7ft 
17 20% 

8501 23% 

a 72 
1130 % 
1080 37% 
S 32 
138 8% 
1328 461* 
211 7-18 
12 35% 

B90 157, 

ao 10% 

1823 17, 

385 1% 
81 24 

a 7% 
49 7 
*332016% 
91 22% 
67 20% 

022 38% 

27 24% 

TO 15% 
32 TO, 
112 7ft 
1638 26% 

516 21 

1364 28% 
349 38% 
639 41 
22S 4% 
73 52 
745 a 
176 32% 
IS G 
638 Iff, 
9139 UP, 
78 12% 

37 51% 
70 6 

1273840% 
110 Bft ' 
27 15 
660 39% 

" 690 14% 

142 2Bft 

143 9 
127 21% 


f r=s 

2*4 +% 

»% 3W. +% 
5% 5% -% 
11% 11% -ft 
10 % 10 % +% 

8% 8% 

a% S* -£ 

saa +% 

39% 30% 

SSft 35% -1 
Bft TO, -% 
38ft 38% 

43 43 +% 

20ft 20% -% 
21% 21% -ft 
B6ft flTO, +% 
a% 267, +% 
20% 20ft -P 
9ft 8ft —ft 
1% «. , 
51, 51, -% 
Mft TO +% 
0 6-% 
■raft ra% 

28% 29% +% 
40% 48% -% 
23% Mft -ft 
34ft a +% 

9 TO, -% 

20 % 20 % +% 

6 n h -i 

5-W % 

37 37 —ft 

31% 31% -% 
8% Bft +% 
48 48ft +% 
7-16 7-10 -V 
36% 33% 

14% 15ft +11 

10 TO -% 

1% 1% 

1% w. 

aft 23ft -ft 
7ft 7% +ft 

fA 5. - 1 * 

23% 22ft -ft 
28% 26% -ft 

30ft 38ft "ft 
M% 24ft -% 
15ft 15% 

•ft *% 

7 7 -ft 
2S% 2Sft -ft 
a% 28% -ft 
27% W, +ft 
35% 35% +% 
40% 41 

4% 4% -ft 
51% 51% “ft 
33ft 04ft -ft 
317, 32 -% 

10% 

17 18% +11 

6 S +% 
46% 48 
6ft 7 0% 

147, 15 
30ft 38% -ft 
Mft 14% +% 
257, 281* 


27% 17ft.. WE ISO 7S 15 TO 23% 25% 2S% -ft 

17ft TO* HeflFB 1} 1172 5% S% 5ft +% 

57 32 Hal pB 11178 70 78 +19 

43ft. 28% Halbln I 13 87 3818 30% 29% » -% 

30% ra% Haheodi.W BS 12 42 .16% Wft 18% 

20% lift HenFbnSQ 2S TO 180 16% W Iff -% 
TO 12% KanJ81-47a 12 56 Iff 15ft Iff • * 

24% W, HnnS 1S4n 11 27 » 22% 22% -ft 

34% ra% HmrtmS4 12 ra 1053 a a aro, +% 

a 131, Kwxfft SB 4S47 359*18% TO 16% +* 

29 17 ' Ham AO IS TO 259 28 24% 24% 

38 24% Hainu pB.11 6S 1 31 81 31 

54% 27% Hrtflid S4 1715 . 18 38ft 38 38% -ft 

TO 8 HenmAII 4.1 U 4784 19% 12% 12% -% 

27, 1% . Hamel 1328 27, 9% 27, .. 

13ft 3% HxtBrJ 4473 7 8% 8% -ft 

11% 5ft HarBJfflAB 11 *12869% 8 8 -% 

30% Wft Hnrind A0 2J 18 602 zs zzft 23 +ft 

26% TO, Hertoy 7 280 TOft 18ft 19 -ft 

17% Oft Herman 10 191 12% lift 12 +% 

09% 8% HareM 44 2687 22% 20% 22% +2 

42% 22 Mania SB 10 13 614 29ft 28% 26% -ft 

39% 23%' HarxcaLW 14 IS .872 32% 32% 32% +ft 

34% Mft Knrtmx 1 3S 11 284 28% 25ft a +%' 

21% M% HrttSe 1S8 Min 19% 16ft Mft 

a 22ft HowEI 1S2 6A 13 79 29% 29% 29% . 
ID 0% WRhbl.M 11 85 9 • 8% 9 +ft 

31 21% HMiCPZSOe 1118 21 27% 27ft 27% 


23% 8% : IwgMaaZZ IS 
3S7, 20 UgPletS4 13 
TO 10% LehnmlW* 17. 
•ft' 3 LdtanT 

36% -wft LrtsT pass n. 

35% '12% Lam 24 IS 
TO% TO, UeffTOf 


27% 27% +% 
17. 374 12% 12ft 12% +%| 

4 It 4% 4% 4% -%| 

tl. • 5 a% 20% 20% +% 

IS? 86 13% 15% W% -% 

» » 8 % 6 % 8 % — % 

G MB 12% 12% 12% -% 

M. 883 7 8% ff, “ % 


TO% |% . 

10% 5% LMyASI.rae TO. 083 7 Bft 67, -ft 

S3 32% UbtyCpSO 1013 23 38% 3*, 3TO, -% 

a t Ungrt n.W* 15 .« TO, O', TO, -ft 

57% Uw 1301017225370 78ft 707,-1 

47 TO Lily Wt 048 94% 28% M — % 

52% Iff, Lknb*dS4 IS 18 7327 20% ITO, 20% -ft 

Mft 97, LncNtCnSSe 7S 88 11% 11% 11% -ft 

80% 35% UhcNKlM 4S 8 328 47% 47% 47% 

277, 22 UnePl 728m 03 1 94% Mft 24ft -ft 

108% 84 Litton « 048 83ft 82% 03 

81% 30ft LocMrtlSB 11 1 5718 46% 43% 44% -ft 

M .19 LdcdtseSQ IS T8 021 uB/ft SB 30% +7, 

98ft SO Loewi 1 MO 108 75% 74% 75% +% 

80%. TO LogbanlZ * U 15 54 2H, 21 21 -ft 

38ft TO LomFnlSO 9S TO 203 15%' 15ft 16% +% 

27ft 157, LamMUSS 119 117 21% 20ft 21% +% 

20% 18 lamaaW52 11 8 M 20% 20% 20% + ft 

41% 15 LnSter ISO 0S8 888 28% 28% 28% -7, 


8% LeucM 
5ft LbtyASI.13* 
32% LtoftCpSO 
8 Uogat n.Ma 


lilM 
ffigb Low 
at 44ft 
53% 30% 
223 144 

13% 4% 

431, a 

43 19% 

17% 9ft 
TOft 9 
2 1ft 
46% 33 
2% 1 
9% 5 
15ft 7% 
VP, 3 
9 17% 

B ff, 

IS 7% 

24 15 

46% 27% 
ISft 8% 
63% 45 
30% ta% 
Bft 2ft 
S 32 
307, 12ft 
91ft 38% 
87 54 

24% 117, 
100ft 57 

IT* T* 

19 A 
22ft 17ft 

a.% 

30% Wft 
00% 40% 
53% 27 
TO, 3% 
Iff, Bft 
857, 3Si, 

a ? 

54% 31 
13% 77, 

74 a 
377, raft 
12ft 9ft 
42ft 20% 
30% 17% 

3TO, 15% 
17 13 

8% 2 
17% 7% 

Wft 8ft 
40ft 25% 
13% 3% . 

41% a 

291, 15% 
87ft 49% 
12 % 8 
11 TO* 

St % 

ss % 

45% 24 
40% 21ft 
13% B 
27% IS 
6% 1% 

24 Wft 
20% Wft 
83% 34% 
307, 16% 

% ». 
22ft 9% 
73% 44 
TO, 2ft 
96% 16% 
13% 61,. 

38% a 
6% 3% 
6ft 1% 
3ft 16-18 
4ft 1ft 
27 11% 

S 

a 11% 
22ft M% 
10 % 10 
21 11 % 
30% a 

23% TOft 
18% Wft 
297, 19% 
98% 76 
78 18% 

43 21% 

34% 9* 
42% 21% 
9% 3% 

ft h 

a ^ 

?■» 
SB 81 
48 84 

67 55 

.a. a. 

64% 05 

8% .4 
247, « 

33% 20 
19 10 


Ck'gi 

r/ a* Cte Pttv. 

Stock Ob. W. E 1008 Kiffb taw OnaOna. 
MatvtH 210 11 13 004 W, W* +ft 

MercSS.ro 1.7 12 827 «% 4g, «ft -% 

Merck 3S4 13 25 3542 K4% ifflft TO3ft 

MarcSLAOb • 6 & & +, « 

Merdto S4 7.1 13 Off* »ft » -% 
MerLyn 1 4S 7 2901 25% 2TO. a - % 

MesaLP 2 16. » 2077 ITO, «% WjJ -ft 

UmLPfflAO 11 K»1 12% 12% 12% -ft 

M eaaOSO* 22. 443 A ^ * 

MeaeR S5e 15 2 3TO, 3E% 3Bft +% 

Meseb SO 2 I 7 , 8 

k^rtt 10 5 6ft ff, 0ft +% 

MatrFn .44 4A3 35 ff, 9% 9% +1, 

MaxFd Sar 30 869 A 7 7ft +ft 

MchEni.44 esTO 1 3* 24 a* -% 

UleklbyJM LI 3 41 5% S% S% -% 

MMSU 6 4668 A J? 5&. +> 

MWE 137 0.1 10 M5 19% UP* Iff, -ft 


MWE 137 6.1 12 MS . _ _ 

MBHproAZ S M «0 «% 40% «ft -% 

MUnR A4 14 14 40 13ft «» -ft 

MMU a 212 3-7 M 5798 58% 67% 577, -7, 

MbmPU.72 «S 11 20S 34% 3*', +% 

MHrt 1 45 3% 3 3ft 

Mobfl 220 5.0 14 4735 43% 42% +% 

Monaca SB S M 705 30% 80 30J* 

MooCa 0 174 431, 42ft 43ft +% 

MonCaff 5 9.3 1 54 54 54 

MonrchSO 4S1» 40 19% Wft W, +% 

Monsa&SO 32 10 196S Off, 87% W, +% 

ManPaflSS 7.7 M 793 34% 3TO, 34% -ft 

Merited 3S Wft 10ft Iff* -ft 

ManSt 1.78a 07 85 M% 20ft 2TO, 

MONY .72 84 11 45 7ft 7% 7% 

Moore J0 01 a 024 24% 2ff, 2TO, 

MoorM -SZ 1A SO 2540 X 35% 3ff, +ft 

MrMc pGS9 01 200 50% 60ft 60ft +ft 

Merged .50 4S 92 5174 38% 35ft 36 -ft 

MorgOn 42 7ft 7ft r, -% 

Morfteg20 21 1Z 168 9% fft +'< 
Mocgasa IS 7 78 99% 69ft 58ft — % 

MorKnd.48 09 B1 38ft 37% 37% 

MlgRylSPe 11. 10 36 18 17ft 177, -ft 

Mortal S4 IS 14 483 44ft 43% 44ft + ft 

Motel 6 1-22 US. 8* 12 lift I”, 

Malarias* M a 4802 48% 48ft 47% -1 

MunM-H) 2174 17% 16 17 -3 

Munsng 90 ff, Mi 

MurpO 1 07 803 27ft 26ft -% 


MooCa 
MonCaff 5 
Monrch SO 
MoraalBO 
MonPaCSS 
Mooted 


MorgQn 
MorKeg20 
Morga SO 
MorKnd.48 
MlgfttylSOa 
Mortal S* 


MunM-131 
Munsng 
MurpO 1 
MurryOSO 

Mu9T-td 

MutOmT.44 
MywrL 
Mytan a 


3ft 

Zff, -% 


19 15 55 277, 27% 27% -ft 

TO 14 327, 527, aa', -ft 

92 9 Iff, 15% 15% 

3 3% 3% 3% +% 


Mytan a 15 1096 10ft TOft Wft +ft 

N N N 

HAFCO At 4S 9 17B 11 10% 11 

NED M2 08 TO 431 35 34% 3*7, 

NS 329 Bft 6ft 6ft —ft 

NCH 32 IS 15 15 33% 3*, 39% 

NCNB S2 4A 10 707 21% TO 21*4 +ft 
NCR 124 IS 14 1647 64% 63ft 54% +ft 

MPSCCOOe 2S20 99B 10ft 10% 10ft +ft 

ML M S027 1010 7% TO, 7% +U 

NL. biff 7252 TO 15ft 15% -% 

NUI 1 1A8 7S 10 2 20ft 20ft 20% 

NWA SO 10 12 4334 44% 43% 44% -% 
NACCOA2 IS B 140 38% X 25% +% 

Nrtco ISO 01 19 1722 301* 37% Mft +ft 


Nashua SS S 12 49 
NttCnv SB 08 1097 0% TO, 3% +ft 

NetEdu 170 585 23ft 23% 23ft + ft 

NtEnl 9 1% 1% 1% 

NrtFGalSO 02 13 « TOft ITO, ITO* -% 

Ml S51S 638 TO 18% 19 +% 

NO ff 510 70 49ft 49% 49ft +% 

MfedE .64 00 » 1332 21% 21ft 21% 

MflneS 5 2% 2% 2% 

MPresflSO MTS S3 30% 30ft 30ft -ft 

MSeml 5273 17% lift 12 

NtSemff 4 7S 201 51% 51% 51% +% 

NSemwt 93 3 TO, ff, -ft 

NtSvta .78 04 14 1191 22ft 22 22% -ft 

N&tandSOI 20 21 TO, 9% 9% -ft 

NMK n1.43a 4S TOO 31 31 31 

NavMr 13 128825ft 5% 5% 

Nav WtA 162 3ft 3% 3% -ft 

Nn MB 23 1% 1% 1% 

Nav wtC 60 ff, 2% ff* 

Nav pD 70 17% 17% 17% +1, 

tlov pfG 6 12 TO 50% HP, 50% +% 

NrttnM SO IS 400 15% 15 15% -ft 

Nemo S4 42 8 95 15% 15 15% -ft 

NevPwaISS 7.1 10 8» 21% 20% 20% -% 

NwAmn 813 10ft 10 10 

NwfiedMSa 27 179 K% W, TOft +% 

NEn*jB2.0* 00 7 >483823% 22% 22% -1 

NJflee 1S4 1217 87 20% 20ft 20ft -ft 

NPInRI SO 52 TO 02 14% 14% 14ft -ft 

NYSBQ 2 58 12 3065 22% 2Zft 22% +% 

NY8 ff 8S0 9A *100 69 69 89 -ft 

NYS ff 212 9S 9 22 21% 22 

NeeraB 1 2S 14 552 3TO, 37% 38% - 1 

NeweflpQAB 17 335 31% 31% 31% -% 

Nwtufle 1 27 20 M3 37ft 36% 37% +ft 


S 12 49 31', 31ft 31ft 


Nwtufle 1 
KtwrhfllZOI 
NwMRaflOa 
ffwimSdSe 


NewsCffto A ' 
MaMP ISO SS 
MaM pO40 TO. 
NlaMpGSO 11. 
NlaMpM.10 8S 
raatiffiio Mk 
MaM pOSIe 21 
MeM pnJMe.fS 
MaMffTS2 . 11 
MagSMIOa. 17. 
MetiApto 
Mcolet 

wcoRiso as; 
NobiAi.rab 3 : 

NordRe 1 


44. 1 2D 5 4ft S 

07 23 41 7 - 6ft ff, 

.1 48 1794 35% 34% 38ft 

177 an H 34ft 35% 


36% 37% +ft 
rift S 

6ft ff, +% 
34% SSft +11 
34ft 35% +% 


A 11 1332 17% 171, 17ft +ft 

18 -4012 13% 13% 137,+% 

TO. *50 32% 321, 321, -ft 

11. *50 34 34 34 -1 

19 *120 41%' 40% 41% -% 

Mk *230 SOft 5Bft 9Bft -ft 

11 42 25% 25% 25% -% 

IS 74 21 207, 21 

10 *40 74% 74ft 74ft .-% 

17.- 148 12% Oft 12% 

302 6ft 0% 6% -% 


302 Oft 5% 5% -% 

187 11% 10% ITO, -ft 

1SW 148027% 27ft 27% +ft 

A 34 566 13 . 12ft 12', 

9 175 ffa- 8% ff, + % 


NordRe fl 175 ff,- Bft ff, +% 

NflkSo ISO 01 39 2478 2B% 28% 29% 


92% Iff, LknbedS4 
14ft ff, LncNtCnSSe 


.15 8ft Oft- 8ft -%! 
2283 78 78ft 7ff, -1 
848 24% 23ft 34 -% 

7327 20% ITO, 20% -ft 
68 11% 11% 11% -ftl 
328 47ft 47% 47ft 
1 24% 2W% 24% — % 


7% 1%. vjHecka 197 17, 17, 1% .. . 

2®a' TO HedaMOfle A 38 1587 14 13% 18%. 

35% 12% Kefflg SZ MM 238 19ft Mft 19% -ft 

51ft 33% Hobs 1S4 19 TO 2M4 43% 41ft 42ft +ft 

41ft 30% HebmCAO L011 140 30ft 30% 80% -ft 

88% 17% KrtmP AO L7 36 1479 23% 22ft 23% '+% 

147, 7ft Katvrt n 233 11% 11% lift 


12% 8% ULCo 

52 40 UL ffB 

M 38ft UL pE 

81% 87 UL pH 

'82 85% UL p« 

327, 21% UL ptX 

34ft 21 UL ffW 88 32% .25 ~ 32 +21; 

39% 22% UL p(V 73 81% ' 257, 31 +2h 

37ft 23ft UL pfll 57 33% ; 30% 33% +3 

39% Iff, UL prr SB 2Bft 27 28% +2 

OSaOULffS 8 92 82 82 . 

28ft -Mft UL ffP MG25 23 2S +1% 

K% TOft UL p*0 82 25ft 23% 25 +1t 

41 25% LonffV SO 18 15 217 34ft 34% 34% 

481* .25 Loral S4 L7 13 372 38% 37ft 38 -% 

M% 10 LaGart S7 17 g 1 lift- lift lift 

43% 25 LaUnd 1 32 39 738 31ft ■ 30% 91% -ft 

38% 21% LaPao SO 27 9 478 28% 29% 29ft +% 

38% 29 LaP pM4S0 TO 3 32 32 32 , 


86 20% 
886 28% 
16882181, 
*290 49 
*840 48 
*200 78 
*310 7V 
08 31' - 


28% 20ft +ft 
98% 28ft -%| 
8% ff. +Vi 
48 49 +3% 

44 48 +41J 

77 79 +2 ; 

78 78 +1% 

38% 30% +1« 


73% 40 ' HarcutdSZ 19 9 2256 49ft 

37ft 20ft Hrahey JB2 24 TO 4885 28ft 

73% 38ft HawimSB A 23 5083 85 

SOft 81 ' Heacal SO IS TO W4 48% 

94% 12ft HIShoopM 1121 3 14% 

W% 9% HBnconSO* 00 300 10% 

10% 7% WVott SO 1.1 28 H 17% 

3 9, 


233 111, 11% lift 

2255 4^ 4 8 %4 R +r 


W% 9% HHnconSO* 00 300 10% 

18% 7% HiVott SO 1.128 18 17% 

34 108 9ft 

.1419 82 28ft 

. 177 TOft 

10W 1158 92 .- 

01 10 OB S8%- 

S 173 HWI* 

8 7BQ 27ft 

4S11 44 2ff, 

3 24 5B53 241, 

S 5 180 2TO, 

1A2 095 13% 

10 12* ZZft 

IS 11 879* 17% 

17 3 38 ff, 

22 3 W Bft 

4 319 123 

02 Tl 723 65% 

A 83 10 

33 12 323 88% 

8S 6 24ft 

2 4 2ft 

78 3% 

2 15- W 4883 58%, 

25ft 11% Hodtov 2 12 19 88 18% 

4% soft HougM 22 M 20 181 SSft 

177, HouFah.40 18 13 269 17ft 

S Sft Houalm 2 3S9 8TO 61% 

83ft HoW pfBS5 10 4 W»i 

38 26% HoutadlSB 118 6T2 31% 

5% 1% HouOR.Ua 15 102 2% 

29% 18 Huffy 44 IS 12 174 22% 
30>, raft Hugh9p40 IS 11 7 27 

29% 16% Human SO 04 12 2*44 2ff, 

28% 18% HunlMaS* IS M 74 21% ' 

44% If HuUEF 119 30ft 

38 22 Hydra! 8146 42 M 143 33ft 


«% Oft 
92ft 5G 
54ft 23 
110% 5Bft 
37 Mft 

29 12% 

3H, Iff, 

fQ 2 1 * 

2Sft » 
SA 12 % 

SI* ^ 

IZft 5 
128ft 78 
90% 48 
Wft 8% 
6Sft 51 

ff f* 

to a 


45% -%, 
M% 

W S 

S' 

» +% 
KS -1, 

38 -ft 
105%+% 

257, 

IS: ’S 

28% -% 

13ft - 

a -ft 

u% +% 

Bft 

Bft +% 
192%+% 
86 +% 
10 +ft 
58ft +% 

» 

ss.;s 

Wft -ft 

SV' 

?1% -ft 


^ "5 


267, 24% LaPL ff0W . , 

39% 30% LouvGcSB 73 ID 64 35 34% 34% -ft 

32% Wft. Lowes 44 2S 14 238 18% 10% 10% 

42% 28ft Lifted 1S8 03 18 7268 38% 38% 39% +W 

32% 20 Lutoy* SO 21 18 305 2tft 24 Mft +% 

S% 20% LuckyS SO 10 6 .3081 30% 29ft » +ft 

58% 29 Lukent S8 2111 MB 42ft 41% 42 -% 

M M M 

18% .7ft MACOM4 23 601 W% Wft «% .. 

TOft 8% MAMP TO 84 10 Ml 15% 15% 15% +ft 

22% W% MOAn.W IS 8 111 Iff, 16%' «% -% 
54% 30 MCA SB IS SB 2713 45ft 44% ' 44% -% 
11% 2 - MCorp 1014 3% 3% 3% -ft 

37% W MOor pOSO .Ml 7 22 ZH, 21% —ft 

181, -14 MDCAlBOa TO. 60B Iff, 15% 16% +% 

Wft 5ft MDC 40 64 8 78 6% 6ft , Bft -ft 

25% 17 MDU 142 7S 13 x87 Iff, 18% Mft —ft 

9% 8% MB . 33 Bft 5% 5ft 

10ft 7ft MMT M3 11 1750 10ft Wft 18ft +ft 

10% 7ft lAI 33 73 203 Oft 9% 9% 

10% 7ft • MGF a 1.M 11 W84 10ft TOft 10ft 

10% IO MFO n 1.75 TO 25 TO TO TO 

14 Sft M9MUA 153 8 Oft Bft -ft 


62 2Bft 26% 28% 


W, Sft 
257, 17 


«J* -*• 

19% 


Ml Wft . 15ft ISft + ft 
111 Iff, 15% Wft -% 
2713 45ft 44ft " 44ft -% 
WM 3% 3ft 3ft -ft 
7 22 2Tft Z1% -V 

609 Iff, 15% 16% +%! 
78 "8% Bft, Bft —fti 
>87 Iff, TOft Mft -ftl 
35 Bft Sft Bft | 
175010ft Wft 10ft +ft 
283 Oft 9% 9% 

1384 10ft TOft 101, I 
25 TO- TO TO 


8ft Bft -% 


4 1 Mil Gp 111 2ft 2ft 2ft -ft 

78ft 45% MacndL72b IS 22 380 88ft SO 80% -ft 


17ft 4 . MeJeyralS* 12 176 7 6ft ff, 

TO% 7% UenMn*l)b LI 685 aTOft Wft TOft + ft 

8% 4% "Menhftt 22 ff, 6ft S? + ft 

20% V.*, MamOr.13 IS 12 862 12ft 12 IZft +*, 

47% Mft' MfcHortV2B 11 2887 28% 261, 2D% -ft 

51% M% MhH pHSOe Tl 85 38% 38ft We +11, 

51 20 Mfeti pM.t7e ‘XL. 38 34ft 34ft 34ft 

5% 2 v|Menv1 510 3 2% 2% +ft 

20 Mft vtoftwtff 11 2tft 21ft 21ft -ft 

88% 38% UAPCO 1 TA W MS 53 52ft 82ft -% 

7% 1ft Maioda 23 132 3ft 31, 3ft + ft 

41ft 20ft MarionxSS 13» 9813 1^ 21ft 22ft -ft 

ff, B Marltr nl.15 H 762 9ft 9 9% +ft 

19% 07, ' MrtdV T S? 11% 11% 11% 


Utrti ffftt 
5% 2 vffhuwi 

20 Mft vfMnvtff 
88% aff, UAPCO 1 
7% 1ft Maiode 
41ft 20ft kterioneSS 
ff, 0 Marltr nl.15 
I 1«% ff, ‘ MrtdV 
43ft 24 MerriatSO 
72 45ft Mrah M K O 
29- 9% MArtdna 

36% 36 : MariM 1.10 
407, TOft Masco 40 
50% 34% M*aCp3S0. 
W% Bft Mart net Sle 
93ft MaauEB4e 


201, Wft 
41ft 22ft 
18% 8 
90ft 5% 


921, gft 
2B% 19 

5ft 1% 
30ft 211, 
247, Wft 
45ft 30 


48% as% 

38% 21 
106% 88% 
19% 7 
94 12% 

88ft 81% 
Zff, 18% 
27 Mft 
35 23% 

45% £2% 
30% TO 
35ft 17 
54 46 

2Bft 14 


1 I 

BP n SOM 
1C tad ASS W 
ICM 148* 14. 
KM 

IE ' tad 10203 TO 

liAIn ISOa 17 

IPnai tA7U 11 9 

RT L328A19 
ITT C03B 17 8 
in pINSSS 07 
row n 

MaboPMO 7J IS 

MaeB 

IUPDwr2S4 12.6 
Wow ff2JM TO. 
UPow (43.78 10. 

Wetr ff447 TO 
DPmr ff 4- TO. 
rrw a SO 1.1 18 
knoDIv SB IS 13 
lmpCb047fl 4A9 
ICA SCb 03 3 

■ICO AO 1322 

tadU pET.00 9S 
IndffJ pd 15 6S 
fndlM p 078 13 

tadl&i 220 72 H 

tagarfldLM 18 10 
tagrTacAl 0027 
taMSO ,12a A If 
taMSt pft-75 00 

bunco 1 «S 


S I vfMnvtff 
, UAPCO 1 


*548 Mft 

1489 35% 
49 10% 
475 7ft 
609224% 
B 17% 
201 24 
71 «1, 

7805 47% 

3 80% 

BW822 
060 24% 
603 3% 
1596 23 
*50 20% 
2100 37% 
*920 44 
S 40 
731 37ft 
97 38% 
1470 30% 
484 11% 
8030 23% 
*440 74% 
28 24% 
14 24ft 
SB 30% 
601 38 
W 177* 
2983 33ft 
5 02% 

317 «% 


as -i 

7% 7ft 

24% 24% 

17ft 17ft -ft 

23 23% -ft 

IS?, Iff, r.ft 

gala 

St'S* +v 

a* 3 

Z9t 22ft -ft 

SSii 

44 . 44 +% 

40 40 

as), an, -ft 

^g+H 
ii% in, -ft 

23% 23% +ft 
74ft 74% +f 

rati. 

30ft '®5% +ft 
36ft 37ft +1 
17% 17% +V 

W% 18% -ft 


S W 1283 31ft 30% 31 -ft 
45 13 3025 53% 51% 53% +1 
12 328 W 15% 18 +% 


10% Bft Mart 
11% 7ft Uert.trt.0S4 
TO 8- Maxuen 
46% 32ft Mexn*ff 4 
17% ,7ft Steam 
Off, 22ft MayDSI.14 


12 328 W 
,03 11 147547 
1AW 2905 27 
11 S» 38ft 
0ft 83 10% 

A 130 169 
0477% 

11. : w z7 10 

845 ff, 
ft- 33 9ff, 
2 168 11% 
01 13 6652 38 


1475 47 46ft 47 
2905 27 281, 28% -ft 

59 38% 37% 38ft +ft 
83 10% 10% 10ft -ft 
130 169 WBft 188ft— 1, 
23*7 7% Gft ff, -ft 
27 TO ff, TO +ft 
645 ff, G* 6% 

33 3ff, 3ff* 36% +% 
168 lift 11% 11% -ft 
6552 38 36ft '37 -V, 


30% 201 
36ft -M 

9% 1% 


hlaytaffSO 07T3 4606 247, -24 24ft 
UcOr ff2SD 11 7 ■ 24ft 24ft 24ft 


1% McQrt HI 
6% McOid so 
81% McOnlf SO 
54% McOnazsa 
« MeGrH1S4 
23 Mdm g 


11 7 ■ 24ft 24ft 24ft -ft ! 

»■ TO 23ft 23ft 23% +% 

14 841- Wft Mft Mft 

18 2% 2% 2% 

079 18 7% 7% 7% 

1-1 16 3566 47ft 4ff, 40ft -f 
4SQ 1086 83ft 0Z% 63ft +1, 
01 10 1407 60% 58% S9i, -11, 


. 23 Mdm B 9 5 32% 32 32% +% 

38%- 23ft MoKaal-28 - 4S X8 689 32% 30% 32 -% 

1ft 5-18 vlMcLe . 14 1032 12321342-4- 

48% 21 Mead * 38 13 11 1874 3ff, 36% -38ft -ft 

Wft Meant a 24- S 21 92 29ft 29ft 29% 

14 . Mettor a1S4- It 16 106 20ft 197, 20ft. 

5* MfldUBl-04 1.1 IB 276 97ft 95% 98% -« 

22% Malian ISO 02 359 27% 28ft 27 

a MaHonpeSO 10. 2 ' 27% 27% 27% -ft 

MaltoaffISO M 2 W% 19ft 19% 


17% 5 
28 1S% 

27 7ft 
37% TO 
28% M 
35%. 25ft 

a & 

& % 
26% 24 
24ft 11% 
00% 91% 
48 311, 

42% 17ft 

3 S? 

Wft 8% 
Wft 7 
78% 58 

* !» 
33ft. 

38% 22ft 
127 117 

31% Mft 

ss a' 

48 40 

S'* 

80% 61 
81 82% 
90% 89 

22% J9 
W6 » 
24% lift 
95% » 

27 20ft 
35ft 26 
11% Sft 
58ft 32% 
11% Sft 
22ft 0% 
19% «% 
44 M% 

raft e 
12% 8% 
33ft 29 

4 1% 
29ft 11 
27% 18% 
TO% 5% 
25 TOft 
28% 15 

32% 9 
W% ff, 
19 9% 


45 25% 

17% Bft 
51 33ft 


61ft 45ft 
Z7 15 

F S 

201, Oft 
33 % 22 % 
37% 28ft 

S" 12" 

29% m 
?« Z1 L 

2 7-16 

3<ft Iff, 
17ft 5% 
27ft UTU 
271, 12% 
15% 4ft 
Bft 3% 
24% 12 

S' ft. 

Sft 27, 
18ft 9% ■ 

a a 

80% ■ 37 
88 35% 

SS S’ 

St 43% 
1001, 78 
106 99ft 
103ft 80 
Wft 34% 
391* 20% 
95 38% 

23% 14ft 

& 

42ft 2S% 
IS, 7ft 

s% 

TOft 6ft 


Nonk Are 21 554 27% 271, ZTft -ft 

NortBk .10a 1.1 7 88 9% 9% 8% 

NEwOLfie* TOW 12 161*161* w% -% 
NeetSv SO 4.1 27 82 16% 14% Mft -ft 

NESv pQSS .09 50 231, 2Zft 22ft — % 

NoeetUl.78 16 9 4100 20% 20% 20% -ft 

NO&PV202 9A TO 82B 31% 31 31ft -ft 

HSPw pfllSO 8S *330 41 41 41 

NorTelB 24 1313 *129279 18% 18ft +% 

Nthgatg 877 Sft ff, ff, -ft 

Ncrtrp ISO 49 IS 741 30% 30 30% -ft 

NwtP pI13» 11 3 . 28 25 28 +W 

NwSIW SO 3S M W Iff, Iff, Iff, -ft 

Norton 2 44 15 433 45% 45 45 -ft 

NorwatlSO 4.1 1089 43ft 43ft 43% +% 

Novo 4TO IS W9 28% 2ff, 20% +ft 

Nucor 38 9 W 257 38ft 38% 39 ~% 

NuvCafclSOe 10 108 101, 10% Iff, +ft 

NuvNYnSSe 13 93 10 10 10 -ft 


NwSIW SO 02 
Norton 2 44 

NorwatlSO <1 
Novo 410 IS 
fkicor 36 9 

NuvCobvZOe 10 
NuvNYn33e 13 
NuvbkinSOa 43 
Nymn 8S0 SA 

o 


43 1327 9% 

5A 11 3278 Off, 

I o o 


OaWtoPI.621 
OmM .08 


11 297 1% 
53 12 W Zff, 
1.0359 70 77, 


-7 


1 ift 
29% Zff, +ft 
7% 7% -ft 


Ocd ff M 12 
OOECO 
Ogden el. W 33 
OMoEdlsa ' TO 
OP Ed pf44C 99 
ObEd pMAB . 11 
OhEd (0734 TO 
ObEd ff738 TO 
OhEd ffB 30 TO 
OhEd pOSO 11 
OhEd prlSO 83 

oue pmro 11. 


1883 *4472291, 25ft 28 


Mil V340 121 120% 120% -V 

3171 15ft W Iff, -V 
8A 23 775 31% 30% 31ft -ft 
TO B 29W Iff, 18% Wft 
1 89 *40 44% 44% 44% -f 

S . 11 *260 46% 48 45% -% 

‘ TO *130 72 72 72 -ft 

* TO zSZO 73% 72ft 72ft 

1 TO *790 91% 61% 81% -ft 

B 11 8 2ff, 29 29 -% 


OhEd pOSO 11 8 291, 2B 29 -ft 

OhEd prlSO 13 5 19% 19% 19% -ft 

OhE pmro 11. *20 W2% 102% 102% + ft 

QbMjdr.48 01 14 1454 157, 15% 15% -ft 

OhP pTOr.60 16 *300 791, 79ft 7ff, +% 

OhP (00223 9A 12 237, 23% 237, 


OidaGBL 28 

OUaG p(S0 89 zW 10 TO 10 +1, 

Oln- 190 39W 2869 64% 50ft 527, -ft 

Omncra 38 25 7 ff, V, 

CMLiwa 13 298 11% 11% 11% +ft 

One*de»48 05 7 S37 iff, raft iff, 

ONEOIC5B TO 11 5978 13ft d13 13% -4' 

OpnhCnlSS 119 122 11 10ft 11 
CbngCo 19 107 01, 7% ff, +ft 

OnmRtt22 73 10 163 30ft soft 30ft -ft 

Orient . 3 1 2ft 2ft 2ft + ft 


7.1 11 339 32% 32 


OmgCO 

OranRMUa 72 
Orient 

OrtonC .70 47 

OrtonCaHra 11 

OrionP 20 683 17% 17 17% -ft 

OutodM.72 24 10 2322 31ft 28ft 30% 4Z 

OvSWp AO 2S 15 197 201, 29 20ft -ft 

OwenMSB 1212 11a 16ft 18ft W% -ft 
OwmCn 4 1417 191, 19% W 

OtMF a 24 14 11 10 163, 16% Wft -ft 

Ortord AO 43 20 M3 lift lift lift 

P Q 

PHH 199 03 13 178 33% 32% 32% -% 

PHM .12 IS 8 741 ff, 7ft B -ft 

PNC 1S8 09 M 505 42% 42% 42% 

PPG 130 00 13 2344 *1 38% 40% -% 

PB6A8 1.49 15 53 15% 15ft ISft -% 

PacEnt348 7.1 12 433 40% wft 437, -ft 

PacGEISZ IT. 11 9618 17% Iff, 17 -% 


7% 01, +% 
30% 30% -% 


1 2% 2% 2% +% 

23 15ft Iff, M % +% 

74 16ft M Iff, +% 


29333 37 10% 97, 10 +ft 

14 11 211, 21% 211, 


PacRaff 2 94 11 21ft 

PacSd. 40 01 W 21 13 

PacTeii1.ro 11 W 67BB 29 

PecHcpZ.82 74 S 881 34 


21ft 21% 

12% 13 

28% 28% -% 

33% 34 


PataWbA2 00 8 2069 17% 17 17% -% 

FftlnWpfLff 99 43 15% 15% 15% -% 

PanAm 2939 3 ff, 3 

PanA iff 47 IMS %® 11-16 

PenECn 2 7.7 13 1773 25 25 25 +% 

Panto S 60. ff, B 8% 

PtoHffB-TO 19 W 795 Iff, 15% Iff, +% 

PatPhS 20 2W 207, 20% 20% -% 

ParTeh B 23 6 6 6 +% 

fatfyfl 474 5% 5% 5% 

Parita .W 9 M 300 18% 11% 18% +% 

ParttDri A 147 3ft 3ft 3ft -ft 

PrtkHn.84 12 W 2258 37% 38% 37% +H 

Paffir 83 57 4% 4% 4ft -% 

Patran-S* 13 8 W11.0% 5% B%.+% 

Pi»W» ' 14 27 157, 16% Iff, 

P*!»Crti-;g 1.110 10S3M1, 14 W% +% 

PanCenSS .1 47 W7' 44ft 44 44% 

PtenayalSl 01 12 2782 48% 47% 48 - % 

Pa*. IT* 7.7 11 .*221.096%. 35% 36 

01 . yio 54% 54% 5(% • 

P5FL PM.9D 89 yJSO 5B% 48 50% +2! 

PaPL pr840 15 yl 80038% 86 8ff, +» 

PaPL pigs* 11 x3BB W4% HE - 102 +% 

fttfL prSJO 17 y9l0 90 ' 89 99% -% 

Pamrtt 240 43 14 348 SB 54% SSft -% 

Pen* PUSH 69 9 32% 32 32 -ft 

farm^a 3.1105 977 72% 71 7Z% +% 

PMP&1.S2 0911 177 Wft. 18% » -ft 

PopByaJJB S 21 144313% 13ft Iff, -ft 

L- If 25 * 3®* V. 


PaPL pM.40 11 
PaPL ff4.ro as 
PaPL prJUO la 
PaPL (4324 11 
PaPL piiro 17 
Pamrtt 240 43 

Penw prlSO 69 
PguedUD 01' 
PeopErt.52 09 
PopBya-ilS S- 
PaprtCon 19 


a b + 1, 
5% 5% 
in, ui, +% 
Sft 3% -ft 
38% 37% +11 

4ft 4ft -% 
0% 28'+% 
1B% Iff, 

14 Mft +% 
44 44ft - 


PertdFIZOa .1113 50 m%‘« 10ft +ft 
PffkBJO 11 1735 207, 26% 28% -% 

,a 5% - A% - 5% . +% 

WLP ptl.15 10 349 6% 6% B% +ft 

Continiwd on Page St 
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AMEX COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES““SS? 


• >/-Sfc Oott PnT 

Mgk 1 h StaA fly. «. E IDQtHgb law MiDm 

Continued from Page 30 

S £*2? «* : ft : v ( +% 1 

5, 3Sf 55? *2 a ■» 40 za, 5% aw* -5 1 

3 "**■ «>■ w m» am< »% 20% , 

55 ®*2 Mfc la. ' s Mi 2sr> m mi 

3 ? ** * i»i »» 3- I 

ft 5, 55! ^ ■“■ * iu 1% Hi +% 

Jf* JJ. * *■* * «a 5ft sa 55% -n 

“ 2*»* 50 150 67tt4ft 38% 40% +1* i 

74 37 -MpOpt I u 107 a *i» a *27 

3 3 EX* 3 ?? 'tt* araoift tt%«%'+i, 

4S% 37% R£ pfflXJJQ 10, rttO 41 41 4p -1 


48% 37% POE p8A30 1 a 

48 38% PIC p4C4 40 m 

87% 82% PUS pE 7 OR 

87 BB PBE pK38.7S TO. 

MB BB PhE pQ&SD TO, 

13% 11 PhE (HR141 11. 

13 Pi PIC pCPI-38 11. 

87% B5% «£ p«7JB 10. 

.127,8% PIC p»lTO 11. 
TO 119 700b PIC ptMIGJSM, 

“ Its n PIC PH&S2 R8 

102% 78 POC <*£900 U, 

88 84 PIC pU70O TL 


rt 00 41 41 41 -1 

d 42 42 42 +% 

«40 n% 70% 70% 

2700 87 08% 87 +1 

X»9Z% H 81 -21 

30 13% S% 12% 

33 11% 11% 1t% 

*87073 74%' 78 *11 


a« 11% 11% 

zl 1801 10 too 


M% 11% • 
100 110 +2 


105 88 piC P&002 95 *58 97 97 07 +15 

102% 78 -PHE -«M85D W. *700 92%- 81% 82% +% 

88 84 PIC pU70O TL Z7B0 74% 7*2 73? 

177, 12% PhB&ta M 55 14 «5 18% ft% in -% 

124% 77% PHUM7 350 35 12 4173 03% «T ttfl, -% 

237, 12% PMtpta TO 2.1 74 625 20% 20% 20% -> 

27% 12% PMK* XB*> 557 7B8 M% 14% 14% +% 

1S% 10 PnUPM 90 40200 3148 15 14% 15 +% 

24% 22% PMP] plUS* 1A 1 23% 22% 23% 

26% 7% PNVHS0B 2-2 S 113 IjK tt 

9% 2% PMOMP 18 5 4% 4% 

26% 17% PledNQITO 62 8 38 24% 23% 23% -% 

14% 4% Ptarl 58 5 11 300 B 7% 8 +% 

8% 5% PflOHO 2»m 35 241 7% 7% 7% 

14% 3% PttgPr .06 15 10 18 4% 4% 4% 

487, a PMteyl.TO 25 16 8138 30% 38 38 -% 

32% 28% PfciWWLSO 10.8 888 28 27% 28 +% 

48% 22% PfcxaEUMr 5 60 uSO 48% 48% +% 

50% 28% POnyBuBS 2.1 17 1381 43% 42% 43% +% 

TBS 130 PIIRB pC. 12 15 2 171% 170 17131-31 

18% 8% pawn 1310 11% m% 11% +V 


21% 10% PIbOolSO -4064 12% 12 12% +% 

33% W% PWnrftlOe A 31 479 23% 2S 23% +% 

25% TT% Ptantrn .16 5 11 188 18% 18% 18% -% 

*6% 10 Playboy 17 78 14% 14% 14% +% 

40% 23% PtoMVlJSi U 13 5 31 30% 307, — % 


9 2% PogoAd fl 122 4% 4% 4% -% 

41% 18% (Wards 00 15 18 8983 34% xf 3ft -% 

27% 8% PopTfiaSO ZA 8 837 21% 21 21% -% 

147, 4% Portae 23 7% 7 7% +% 

28% 2% PonGC158 85 10 S72 23% 23 23% +% 

» 25 PmG pCLSO 9.4 . 8 27% 27% 27% 

41% 21 PoUeh B52 3910 310 31 30% 31 -% 

y*>A 48 Pom pi ITS 85 81 83% 63 63' 

J tS>t 18 P0lraEaL3B 6211 1051 22% 22 22)*-% 

31% 18% Pram* 52 1.1 14 278 28 28% 28% -% 

32% 21 Pramra .40 19 23 W 28% 2B 28% +% 

28% 17 Prim* 138 60 448 22% 22% 22% +% 

31 12% PrtawC a 643817% 17% 17% -% 

30 21 PrimMOBb 5 21 1173 38% 38% 38% +% 

21% t2% PiMUd204e 13. 18 68 18% 18% 18% +% 

52% 21% Primcaal.M 55 9 1867 30% 297, 30% -% 

103% « ProdG250 3528 221182% 80% 81% -U 

20% U% PidRa AO 25 17 20 M% M% M% -% 

347, 25% PragCp AO 14 9 1740 28% 28% 28 +% 

10% 8 Pretense* 64 « 8% 8% 8% 

54 a Prolar 140 27 M 5, ffi 52 -% 

1% 7, PrrfOC 4 197 1% 1% 1% +% 

7% 5 Pram 55* 10. 114 B% 8% 6% -% 

10V M PrnSir n 7301 10% U 10 -% 

227, 17% PSvCd 2 04 8 940 21% 21% 21% -% 

17% 11% PSted 8 401 14 13% 13% 

87% 83 P8U 0(0638 67 HO W 88 88 — 1 

8% 21, WPSUftT 2 13483% 3% 3% -+%.' 

217, 4 vtPSNHrl *30 6% . 6% 6% -% 


17% 11% PSM 
87% 83 PSfei 


8% 21, WPSM1 

217, 4 vIPSNH J( 

231, 3% wJPNH pB 


26% Si, vfPWpE 

34% 3% aJPNK ptF 8 6 8 6 

25 3% VpNH p«3 4 8% 8% 8% 

381, 16% P8«MB52 16 8 1058 1®, a 18% +% 

28% 20 PSE6 • 2 61 10 1622 24% 24% 24% 

» 71 PBEB pRJO 94 2100081% 81% 81% -% 

93% 77% PSBQ pAOe 85 ZN 84 84 84 

97 65% PSEG p(740 64 z200 79% 79% 79% +1^ 


*30 6% . S% 8% 
38 6 8% 6 


7 -% 


« I 

a*% m% 

81% 81% 


«%-% 


PnaUe 20 4 21 41 25 


38% 18% PR CmOm 14 8 402 3B> 

21% 17% POOMP1.7B 618 820 191 

8% 3% PuHrni .« 22 M 151 5% 

10% 8% PutnHinaS 85 143 8% 

10% w Pane n08* 4 889 10' 

to% to PmPr n 2M1 101 

,7% 3% Pyre W 137 4% 

28% 7% QUS e sra r« 

4% 1 OhW 4 485 1% 

57% 31% OaakiO 1 2217 H»4n 

31% 127, CteftSCSO 34 7100 241, 


V, 2- +% 

25 25 


15 8 402 38% 32% 34 -% 

618 820 19% a 19% +% 

22 14 151 SV S% S% -% 

95 MS 8% 8% 8% *% 

4 889 10% M 10 

2M1 10% H H 

« 137 4% 4% 4% +% 

tt S73 9% 8 9% +% 

4 485 1% 4% 1% 

2217 V» 48% 44 40) -% 

34 710024% 25% 23% -TH 


B 3% Ouanex 17 1243 8% 8% 8% +% 

88 4B OtanMUD 2.7 11 3055 82% 80% •<% +1* 

12% 7% QaM 58 69 TBB MO «% 8% -% 


73 323 5% 5 

5 19 767 5* 3 St 


5 9% 

SI 82 


14 9 27 11% 11 11% 
14.8 TO 19% W% 19% 


W% 19% -% 
7% 8 +% 


B-W R*0Bl 
4% Ratffl 
11 Rteb' 


12% 7% QaM 58 IS -WB 16 «%«%-% 

12% 4% CMC Tin TO 7% 7% 7% 

48% 28% OnanraiBB 3425 ■ 97 . 33% 33% 33% -% 

28 » QWMtyMa 145 184 14% 13% 13% -% 

R R R 

10% 4% RBhld 54| .Jt tt 33 5 « • 

71% 34% an Nb152 67 U 29*7 82 60% 61% -% 

125% iis% an pniso aa *s tw% i«a% twv - 

11% 4% PIC- 50 61 A 519 5% 9 0% +% 

20% 7 RU C(> 52344 23 W$ 8% 9% -% 

7 9 RPC - 293 5% 5% 5% ♦% 

3B 17% RTE 52 35 11 88 z4l »_a4 -% 
«% % Race* 85 V '+*- 

94 67% RalaPiMUSO 55 14 897 73% 72% 72% -% 

9% 4 Rnpd 47 1832 7% ’ "T" 1 ' 7 - ' — % 

6% 3% HM0rf> 73 323 5% 5 5% +% 

54% 2 8% RayoraEM 5 8 717 SP| SI 52 +% 

25% 3% RJanPfU 14 8 27 11% 11 11% +% 

26% 14% R*yein24Q M.8 TO 19% 19% 19% -% 

13 5% Rayldi55» 4 4 88 8 7% 8 +% 

847, sn, Rayttm 2 2511 706 70% 89 09% -% 

7% 1% RwH 254 2% 2 2 -% 

13% S’, RdBatpl 5 S 5 5+% 

20% 14% ROT 154 7514 14 18% n% «% +% 

23% 8% Itacn&l W 4W 9% 9% 9% 

12 5% Radmil 58 61 TO 866 9% 8% 8% *% 

25% 7 Rnbok a 50 18 11 48Z2 IS, Wa 1«t +% 

18 8% Raoce W 44 12% Tl% «% +% 

J*2 B-W R#9Bl » 1V16 % 1MI+V 

Vb% 4% RaoiFtHi.flOe 68 131 6% ®, 8% -% 

18% 11 RteliTnIJB IV TO 38 15% 15% 16% -% 

11% 4% RMGrp 54 35 4 103 8% 8% 8% — % 

10% 4% RopOypSS 63 22 Zl 8% 5% 5% -% 

56% 36% RapNVITO 27 89 » 44% 43% 437 a -% 

81% 25% RayMaJO 18 11 3325 427, 41% 42% +1 

24 8% Hhoda*40 61 M BBS 19% 18% 1W, -% 

481, »% nnoMO .74 15 W 354 39 38 38%-% 

1% % RvrOafc 111 «-18 % -1- 

201, 11% HoMan 34 30 14% 14% 14% +% 

29% 121, WRoWro 7 157425% 25% 25% 

25% 14% RecM 150 67 6 564 17% 17% 17% -% 

49% 37 ROCNTI2.72 55 M 388 48% 46 46% -% 

14i, 5% Rcfcwy 52 4.1 9 TCI 8 7% 77, 

22*2 14% Rc*C*l50 94 16 431 19% W, ■ 19% -% 

30% 14% Rot** .72 39 7 9445 18% 17% 18% +% 

n% 47, RadRaoMa 61 28 22 6% ®% e% 

53% 24 RoHaas52 67 12 825 34% 34% 34% 

39 12% Rohr 17 517 231, 23 2S% 

* 257, 11% RoHnEa .08 A 32 2879 21% 21 21% -% 

24% 12% RoHte 50 61 17 182 16 15% 18 +% 

371, 12% Roper 50 15 16 1567 u37% 37% *7% +% 

37% W% Rorar a 22 1004 37% 3B% 38% -% 

19% 2% Rome* 391 2% 2% 2% -% 

11% 3% ROMM 5480 7% 7 7% +% 

Ml SO, RoytO 652a 67 TO 3488 112 +107,111%-% 

13% S RoyW » II 7 ! IWi “*a 

10 5% Royca 52a 64 137 8% 7% 8% +% 

35 W Rubmd M L4 22 1299 25% 2^* S»a +% 

«5% 17% RuasBr .40 15 12 174 27% 27% 27% 

23% 11 Run T<] , .80 45 9 Z73 16% 19% 19% -% 

20 10% Ruaeell 20 14 12 449 14% V* Ml, +% 

43 20 Ryder 58 18 14 1912 31% 30% 31% +% 

32% 17% RytaB 88 68 15 180 24% 24 34 -% 

33 11 Hyland .40 66 6 364 15% M% 15% -% 

2<% 7% Rymar 8 231 127, 127j 12% +% 

13% 8 Ryn«rp(L17 16 816 9% 9% 9% *% 

g g Q 

13% 7% 5L M -10060 Ml 8 9 9 -% 

473. 20 7 , SPSTee 1 3515 508 33% 33% 38% +% 

28% 13 SSMC « 347 27% 27 +% 

34% 18% SnaXMBm 35 11 758 23% 22% 22% + % 

iSJ 8% Sabine 5* 5 218 15 15 15 -% 

14 10 Sat»R150e 13.7 42 iit, 11% 11% +% 

19% 9 StgdSc 6 79 16% IP, W, +% 

391? 24 SaRKhi 50 15 27 978 28 38% 29 +% 

9 5% SahCaaiATa 5.4 1TO 8% S* 55 

25% 17% SUaLP*1.40 61 10 13 23% TO » 

13*, 5% Salanl 5 637 9 8% 9 +% 

39% 81 SaHleM 54 .7 19 M41 79% 76% 79% -% 

427, 16% Salomn .84 6 7 28 S14B 24% 23% 24% +% 

371, 28% SDieGfillO 61 W *3720*27, 32% 32%. -% 

»% 7 SJuanaa7e 45 20 117B 7% 7% 7% + % 

127. 5% SJuanR « «V « «% +% 

33% 23% SAnHRtW 75 64 29% 29% 29% -% 

221, M% SFeEP 258 tt. 54 16J, 17% 18% 


1% % 
201 , 11 % 
29% tti. 


37% 19% Rorar a 
19% 2% Rouen 
11% 3*, Rowan 
Ml 84% RnylD 6. 
13% S RoyW 


3*, Rowan 5480 7% 7 7% H 

94% RnylD BJ2a 67 TO 3489 112 TN%"I11%- 


121, 8% SJuanR 
33% 23% SAnltMUK 
22), M% SFeEP 258 


417, 20% SFeSPa 10 A W 3898 23% 23% 23% -% 

49% 26*-> SaraLoBZO 25 17 2855 44% 427, 43% -% 

16% 14*1 SaulflE JO 1.1 45 1 17% 17% 77% +% 

M% «% Sarf f#l38 11. 3 *2% +% 

2% 11«( Sate 4348 M2 dM4% “ V 

, 5% 13-16 Sate t* 10 2% 2 2 

fc 37% 28% SCANP640 7510 *3357317, 31% -% 

B% 5% Sctitr 51a 64 *3 7% 7 7 -% 

5% S1I4 SchrPlelJO 25 20 4174 54% B% 54% -% 

51 a ScMmMJO 65 » 2386 3<% 33% 34% 

17 5% Schwbn M 15B ^ B% 8% 

201, B% StiAO .12 5 n 941 1$, 13% 13% -% 

W » ScotlP 1.48 60 12 669 78 75 75% -t, 

167, 10 Scodya 52 M 19 IK 14% M% M% -% 

13 5% SCONAaO/a .7 MB 10 B% 9», 

30% 12 SeaCnl-25* 15 12 378 25% 2«, 25 +% 

M% 10% SeaCt pll.48 11. 5 13% 13% 13% 

17% M Se*C p»610 12. 9 17 IBJa -% 

17% 13% SeoC PIC610 16 31 17 W, 17 

M% 49 Seagraf.10 15 11 854 587, 58 58% -% 

SK 12% Seegui IB » W% 1S% 15% 

58% 26% SeolAtfJO U« 7 42% 42% <2% -% 


12 Hand 
Ifth . bn 

S! 25 

ss 

3V, W 
19% 2% 
31% ac% 

SOI, «% 

30% tt% 
34% 

m s 

38% 29% 
«% ft 

as. 

59 2ft 
42% 21% 

«% ^ 
10%. 4- - 

2% »4. 

80 as 

46% 24% 

^ % 
IV, 4% 
371, 21% 
40%. 18% 
M% tt% 
43% 30 
271, 23 

§5 T 

81 2ft 
31% T7T, 

2?* 

38 177a 

39% 31 
571, 43 
38% 28 
’ 14*, 7% 

30% 6% 
251, ff% 
26% 18% 
45% 39% 
28% 1ft 
30% 22% 
191, 9 
20 W% 

S% 2& 

S, 5ft 

32 18% 

at a. 

10% ft 
251, 11% 
14% 8% 
44%. 177, 
21% 12% 
38% tt% 
36% 21% 
12% 9% 
4% 2% 

18% 7 
57 21 

18 5% 

*3». ■>. 

5 3. 

18% M 

Si ^ 

23% «% 
«% ft 
1ft ft 
2ft 127, 
73% 34 . 
64% » 
-10% 3% 
10% 7%'. 
27% 17 
30% 18 
431, 79% 
18 ft 
48% 23 
41% 22% 
12% 3% 

10 ft 
28% 28% 
10% 5% 

a 11% 

28*,. 17% 
TO 37 

6 \ 
n% 44% 

37% 17% 

aft a . 

w M% 

1 9% ft 
4ft 2ft 
3%1% 

3B0 242 

29% a 
an, io . 
100% 29% 

88% a 
83% 38% 
38% 12 

«% ft 
29% 19 
47% 26% 
15% 2% 
41% 20% 

25 S' 

8U, 38% 
37% 22% 
3ft 25% 
10% 4 
1ft ft 
39% 17% 

a xt 

2 b% 10 

a % 

5% F 

34% 10 

a s% 

10% 4 
41 14% 

17% 5% 
1*% «ft 
52% 30% 
80% 43% 

§ a 

a 2% 
36% 13% 
24% 1B% 
77 23% 

321, 281* 
24% 19 
23% 1ft 
18% 4% 

a a. 

3ft 21% 
107% 102% 
28% 11% 
ft 1% 
35% W 
42% a 
14% 7% 
a m 

17% M 

51% 2ft 
2S% 21 
16% 101, 
1ft 4% 

» 18 
571} 37% 
1ft 47, 

0% 2% 

102 95% , 

27% » 
807, 14% 
52% 3ft 
5ft 45% 
34 2ft 
34% a 
44 22% 

49% 29% 
ft ft 
34% 14% 
44% 20% 
1ft ft 
M% nr, 
2»% 18% 
83% 49% 
15% 7 
17% 
28% 1ft 
1ft ft - 


or* 

• -W» ftnPlai 

Sack Ok. W. E lOfeMjk tea OMaOsa 

SMPMIJQ «% 250 3ft 33% 8ft -% 

Sana .3' &2 9 6019 TO » 38% -% 

SecPadJO 683300 743 3ft 33 33 -% 

tamaAlte 5 13 M 82 81% 82 +1 

I aos s, h 3 : snst 3 

SveRaa BBS 8% 5% - ft +7, 

8wan»18TO BJ IS 915 27% 2ft 2ft +% 
ShTOMTZ 68 T1 729 20% BB, 20% +« 
Stewte 58. 35 11 382 10 '1ft « +% 
QHLebnTS* &S C302l% 2R% Zl +% 
SMby -24 17 15 a -14% -M% 14% - 


WLahnTS* 

jBjjkf 

aHiii 

sonwp*J2 


17 7S a -14% -M% 14% - 
65 a 144P7a%-'7ft. TT7. -% 
Z2 14 787 29% 2ft 29% +% 

17 aa 7% 7% 7% +% 

70 TO 999 2ft zft 23% -% 


arm ijb 45* 431 
Singer' '. 2B'« 
SUgr pOjSO 13. 42 

Stealer L5B 54 B 9 
Shym»48 12 *4 2X 


a m 4ft. 48 


SgnMoeJZ 25 5 M6 @% 6 -8. -% 

SgnAppffJO 85 6 27 27 27 

ftnei 132 40 X 431- 3T% 30% 9ft 7% 

Singer' '. »'« *%. * 4# -% 
Slngr pQjSO 13. 42 2S a ' 28 -1 

Staler US S4 B 9 W| «% U%.-. 

Shym»48 12 M 238. 15% ,14% 15% 

801 ten . 8 - 119 7% 7% - ft • 

SmkB *104 62 TO 94126ft 67% 8ft +% 

Smncfcr .72 10 TO TO . Sft 51% 81% -% 

SnepOn.TO 20 IB 915 38 *% 38% +% 

Snyder ia 18. a- 886 0% 8%. B% -% 

Snydr pQ.09 11. 5 ib% B% tft +% 

SoDtran 9 59 6% ft ft -% 

Sonal 2 UM1- 1185 2£% 271, 27*i -% 
SonyCpMe 4 9B 40% 48% 40% -% 

SooUlT - 638 a 19% 19V 

8euraC30O 93:. 08 3ft .ft 8ft +% 
SrcCppCAO 90 U 25% 25% 20%.-% 

sote pas* 80 *9. /a- » a +% 

8Jertna10O - 70 IT x22 in, 17% 17% . -% 

Soudwn 1-15 6 322 39% 39%. 3ft +% 

SoeeBfc. 1 • 4.122 357 24% 2ft 24% +% 

SCaEdZTO. 74 B 8894 3ft 32*, 32% -% 

SoeiflC8l4 90S 4848 231, 22% 23, -%- 

SoMOia 8011 48 38%’ TO 3ft +% 


Smncfcr JZ 10 

SnepOn.TO 25 
Snyder 1TO 18. S 
Snydr pQ.09 Tl. 
SoQtron 1 


Soudwn 1 
SoeeBfc. 1 


SouinC&M 90 K 484823*, 22% 23, -% 

Sotadtaa 8011 48 38%’ TO 8ft +% 

SHED 9 80 1> 452 9ft 59% 60% -%■ 

SoRy pCLBO 95 8- 28% 28% 28% +% 

-SoUnCoJB 80 . 488 9% 9 . -9% -+% 

Soumrti '- 0 9000 5% ft 9 

Son* pB0*e 48. ' 1 m 1ft 11% 11%. 

Son* pH31 TO 228 B% 81, 8% -% 

SwMrf .a .7 28 x128517% 17% 1ft +% 

8MGaei04 '' 02 10 -m 21% 91% 21%—% 

BwBelhfi.ia 1111 2553 » 37% 37% -% 

SwEnr 00 20 IT 52 19% 19% 19% +% 

GaflPS 2-12 8.1 11 287 25% 28% 28% -% 

6perton02 44 10 18 ' 11% 11% 11% -% 

SpcEqn .11 H W 16% 15% 

Spragan- -.. «3 3» 11% 11 tl% +% 

Springe 04 24 11 656 » 54% S -% 

SquarOI02 30 14 204 53% 53% 5ft -% 


i *8 ar^ 37* -i, 

s stst-i 

11%- 11% T1% -% 


3mm' 

Spring a 04 

3quarW.Bg 

SquatanJO 

Slalay TO 


tl 3b „ f/ Sb 

E 10(k fth lam One Onga ^ m | \m Mtfh tee Oat Chegi 













2.4 19 3110 68% 64% 05% -% 

SWay 20 8018 1200 24% 23% 24% +% 

aWey.pttJO 70 8 45 44% 45 

SBPM .11 47 «i% VP, 147, -% 

SOHSk - . 4 402 ft 81, B% -% 

StUotr 02 2012. TO 15 l4* 16-- ■ 

SMPenMO* -.11 B 2354 ft 9 9% -% 

SadPrde-72 2.7 10 K 28% a 2ft +% 

Snudnx56 . S3 11 108 16% 18 «% +% 

Sente*. 18 .17 10 TO 31% 3ft 51% -% 
StanMtt 11 M IBS ■ 27% 2B% -% 
SoMS4.12a Ml . 19 11% Tl 11% 

Beene 591 23 i ft - ft ft +% 

StrIBcp 00 72 15 5 11% Tt% Tl% +% 


5 X $.- u 

19% 9 ft -% 

a a 2ft +% 

w w% +% 


ft 0% 8% 

34 33 34 ' +1% 

32 Sft 31% +% 
ft 9% 8% +% 
36% 3ft 3ft +% 
9% ft ft +% 
2ft a a 
18% 10 10% +% 
25% 28% 25% -%. 
27% 27 271, +% ' 


Sente*. 18 .87 10 a 31% 3ft 31% -% 

'StanlMBS 11 M 1026 a • 27% a% +% 

samseta ia . « 11% n n% 

Steego 591 20 1 ft - ft ft +% 

StrIBcp 00 72 15 S 11% H% H% +% 

StevnJ 100 20 18 949450% 55% 58%-+% 

SUM - . 350 1670 7 ft 7 

8MMIVB40 5011 B 72 71% 72 . 

SfcmeCe 04 '149 1980 3ft 38% 3ft -% 

SfcteC el 7 - 2ft 2ft TO% -% 

SMlR* 4 « .7% ■ 7~ 7% +% 

SfctpSbe 04. 10 a 1737 43% 4ft 43% +% 

StocEq 140 1112 » 12% 12% 12% -% 

SurTdi 12 NB8 Vk - 1% ' 1% „ 

SMMUIs 18.8 n 18% 18 18% .- 

StridRa 00 24 B 107 2ft 20% 2ft -% 

8iiria*>1.1to 72. 234 ft ft ft -% 

SUMS TO 87 1ft W 10 -% 

SarCntfTO 10-30 30 1ft 1ft 18 4% 

SwiCd 5 50 17 789 fift 52% 5ft -% 

SwdahUO 34 a 2MB 52% 51% 52% +1 

SunUe 25B 4% ft 4 4-% 


BunCttel.lQe 72. 234 9% ft 9% -% 

SUMS 72. 67 1ft 10 10 -% 

SiirCngljn 10. 30 30 1ft 1ft 18 4% 

SotCd a 50 17 7B9 fift 52% 5ft — % 

SwdahUO 34 a 2896 52% 51% 52% +1 

SunMn 25a 4% ft 4 ' +% 

Sufi J*U9 Ml . 100 ft ft «%' 

SonTr a M 30 10 789 22% 22% aft . 

Su pV fcM C 1215 238020% 19% 20% -% 
SybITe a 827 43 42% 43 +% 

SymaCp Tt 17 1ft 1ft 1ft -% 

SyMexa 1 23 18 3219 SP, 35% a -% 

Syeco 0 — ' “ — - 

Cyaem.aa 


an, ai% 
ft ft 

» st a. 

306 1ft 15% 
14 78 2ft 20% 
106 46 2% 2% 

17 MO » 37% 

884 ft 4% 
106 28% 2ft 
201141% 3 

- 788 22% 21% 

14 

ft 
«% 
ft 
56% 

a 
22% 
a 
7% 
148 


S3 

Ss.4 

1ft 41, 
2ft +% 
ft 

a 4i% 

a:* 

ft +% 
22% +11 
14% +% “ 
14% -% 

tft -% 

»%' +-% 
03 -1 

28% 4% 
51% 4% 
7% -% 

150 42 


ATI£ 

ATTRCLM* 
Ac m a P r 
! Aoona 
AJrEap 
ABMW 
Afllna 
Alptiala 
Alza 

Amdahl 00 
Aiaraal 01« 
AltzeA 52 
AMzeB 52 
AMBd 
APetf la 
APrec 20 
AaMyaa 
ASclE 
Ampul 08 

ArizOn 

Aamrg JO 
Astro® 

Atari 

AdaCM 

AOasait 

BAT 08e 
BaryflO 
BergBr 32 
Bleep 1 
BtnkMT 1 
BkJR A 
BkMHA .45 
BlowNS 40 
BhPfca 03 
' Bowtnr 
Bownea 23 
Bracng TO 

CWa 

CM Cp 

Cafcnop.851 

Camera 40 

CaatlA 00 

CFCda .10 

ChmpEn 

CTunpPs 40 

ChtMdA 04 

ChtPwr .11 

CWhr 100 

CMDvg 

CtyGanTO 

Canifaic01a 

CmpCn 

Cmptrc .071 

Cncfcm 40a 

ConcdF 

Central 

CoraOG 

Conatn 

CortMfl 

Croaea 1 

CraCP 

CrCPB 

CwCpffKL25 

CtUic 44 

Cnattad 

OyprFd.Ha 


TOT -10 ft 
ia 3ft 3ft 
10 2 2 
8 a 17% 18% 

12 218 B% 1ft 

9 6% 8% 

TB ft ft 
1033 4% ft 
70 8a 30% 29% 

13 874 347, 33% 

5 2 M% 14% 

7 39 15% 15 

6 11 14% 14 
112 1% TH 

10 a 81% 81% 

42 18 14% 14% 

a 298 ft 4% 
BB 8 ft 3% 
4 18 ft 1% 
47 1 7, 

1 4% 4% 

12159 ft 9% 
IS 7-18 % 

11 760 7% 7% 

SB 1% 1 

46 14% 1ft 

B B 

10 084 8% 81-18 

8 TO ft 8% 
15 183 227, 22% 

12 11 27% 2ft 

Tl 3 2ft 28% 
18 80 18% 18% 
18 TO 13 12% 

18 9 12% 1ft 

331988 22% 20% 

1 1 % 1 % 

112029 15% M 

8 2ft 20% 

c c 

12 12 20 % 20 % 
19 3% 3% 

T 13 6% ft 

102270 13 12 

11 3 19 19 

373 ft ft 
328 4% 4% 

17 a 34% 33% 

18 an 28% 27% 

66 7 8% 

19 2 20% 20% 

M5 0% 8% 

M 1 14% 14% 

101 13 13 

7 482 ft 5 

325128 3% 3% 

n 4 21% 71 

5 6% ft 

STB 2% 2% 

2003 2% 2 

9 263 4% 4% 

56 218 17% B% 
18 380 31 90 

4 14 15 147, 

4 2 14 14 

a 25% a 

B 83 15% 15 
18 1S5 1% 1% 

231 7% ft 


«•-> 
80% — % 

2 + % 
S- % 

2ft- % 
34%- % 

V* 

81% 


V* 

9%+ % 
7-18 

ssn. 

iSS+ % 

1ft+ % 
«%-% 

«,+ % 

12% ” % 
» - % 
ft+ % 

a - % 

7+% 

an* - % 
a%- % 

14%+ % 
» - % 
5 - % 

aF 

a=^ 
2%+ % 
4%+ % 

17*,+ i, 

31 +1 

147,+' % 
14 

a + % 
w% + % 

i%+ % 
71,+ % 


Dt tad 
DWG 
Damon 
OmaPd .a 
Del mad 


D D 

ii i% ft 

9 177 7 8% 

1154 % 3-32 

B U7B 10 9% 

420 7, 13*18 

a a 41 3% 3% 

B M 370 33% 32% 

4 2 2 

9180 1 15-16 


DaantriLia a 41 
EHaard .16 IA 370 


(Modes 4222 

DomeP 9180 1 15-16 1 

bran -28b TO 189 Aft 11% 11% 
Duplex 08 12 19 1ft 1ft 1ft- % 


ft+ % 

'i 

V 

ft+ % 
33%- % 
2 
1 


EAC 63 

EagICI 105 

EatoCo la 12 17 
Eam 250* 9 o 
SbB». 07 303590 
EcolEn08e B 42 
Ebtaw 480 

EmpirA 00 31 168 
EMECO B 571 
ErtMd 202 

Eapey AO 18 TO 


FAuaPrLtSe 
FWymB 
FlaefcP Jtt I 
Ranlon 1 
FUe I 
Fond. 

P w, 

fToqti 

Frau. 

FurVK 00 ' 


OH 

GtarrtF TO 
GnIYIg 

ewnm to 

Gtamr t 
Glob NR 
GUFM 
QmdAn 
G rtUC 04 
Grenrae 
Greiner 
GCdaRn.40 


Hal ml 

Hampnun 

Hnffikn0ie 

Haatara M 

HtttlCtl 

HRvfi 204# 

Hate .10 

HeriEn 

HarahO 

HtfiyCp 

HemaSh 

Honybe 

Homab 06 

HmHar 

HooOT 0to 

HovnEa 


EE 

83 6% ft 

MS 1% 1 

12 17 94% 94% 
9 fl 22*4 22>« 

303900 2ft 2ft 

11 42 5% ft 

480 2% ft 

31 BB ft 3% 
B 971 3% 3 

252 ft 4% 
B TO 177, n% 

F F 

fl 17 28 27% 

TOMB 5% 
1449 0% 8% 

84 1ft 11 

axta M% «% 

6 W 4% 4% 

80 52 1ft 15% 
22 1034 19% 19 

13 230 12% 11% 

12 030 8 5% 

M 82 ft 8% 

6 <3 

a ■» 4% 4% 

17 258 35*4 35% 
140 18% 147, 

U 632 S2% 32 
47 26% 28% 

27 5% 5 

7 7-18 % 

5 15% 15% 

18 889 58% » 

50 ft ft 

M 9 0% 15% 
722 tft «% 

H H 

9 144 1% 1% 

7 SB 8 7% 

a ft a 

171794 14% 13% 
a ft ft 

M 152 19% 19% 
9 386 24% 23i, 
109 2% 2% 

10 ft ft 

15 34 u19% W% 
202157 6% ft 

11 154 10% ft 
18 140 25% 25% 
0 84 9 8% 

4 72 7, % 

9 115 M% IO*, 


20%+ % 
1ft+ % 

ft+ % 

ft+ % 
17%+ % 

27% 

8 

9 -\ 

1ft + % 
4% + % 
16% + % 

£? + 12 
12% 

a + % 

3%+ % 


4% + % 
35% — % 
15%+ % 
32 + % 

28% + % 
5 

is?- ^ 

5ft + % 
S%+ % 
15% - % 
13%+ % 


1% 

7%- % 

a%- % 

14 + % 
ft- % 
1ft + % 
24% +1% 
ft 

ft+ % 
1ft + % 
ft+ % 

v 1 * 

w%- % 


P/ St _ ^ 

Sad Db E 10b Mflli tenOwOo^ 

I ! 

BH 5 247 7% 7% 7% 

BS .B 13 8 8 5% ft - % 

hnpOUglTO 427 481, 45% 457, - % 
HMSy 10 453 1% 1% 1% 

lMSyp(0Se 1 2% 2% ft + ». 

tegSyl.15* 4 173 ft 4% ft 

HCtyg .72 S 29 13 1ft 13 

hwmk .11 BS & 10% 10% 1ft- % 
bHBkrt 127 3% 3 ft- I 

WPwr B 41% 4% 4%- \ 

WThr 333 % 5-16 % 

IraqBrd 10 l 21% 21% 21% 

J K 

Jacobel-CTl 17 3 18% 16% 18% + % 

Jecron ID 2% ft 2% 

JohnAm 49 15-18 15.18 15>1B -Ml 

KayCp .18 B 11 ft ft 9% 

Klnnrk 0 ft Z% 2% 

Kirby 32 158 4 3% ft- % 

KooerC2.fi) 129121 2ft 2ft 2ft - % 

L L 

LdmfcSv 00 8 63 S% 5% ft 

Loser 7 111 7% 7% 7% - % 


Stack Dm E 10b Kgh Lorn One CMgi 

PHDsra 1 18% 19% 18% + % 


PrasdB l 
PreodA .10 
PreCms 
Prbffl 
PiatCre 

RSW 

Ragan .12 
Ranobp 
Reart A 
Rledabi 
Ragera .12 
Rpdlcfc02a 


LawsnnJOe 

LtePhr 

LMbne 

LRlytm 

Lionel 

LorTel 

Lumen 08 

MCO Hd 
UCO Re 
MSI Dt 
HSR 
UecGrg 
UfiHon 
Matftah 
MatSd 
Matrix 
Uedtaa 04 
Mdcaom 
Men 00 
MkhStr 
MtaanW 02 
MtchlE 04 
MoogA 08 

NVRynMIl 

MParn .10 

NelaaHn 

NewUne 

NMxAr 

NPrnc 1.44e 

NWdE 

MYTkne .44 

NCdOG 

NucKX 

Kkanac 

OEA 
OdeiA 
Olatena 00 
OOklep0De 
PellCp .40 
Pa rlrIC 00 
PtHeatiJBa 


aoe 11% ii% ii%+ % 

2B 47, 4% ft 

40 78 4 3% 4 + % 

«%%%-■% 
9 281 Si, ft 6% - % 

13 16529 1ft 117, 121, + % 

250207 10% ft 10 

M M 

4 ft 8% 8% - % 

217 5-18 5-18 5-18 -1-1 

21 148 25% 94% 3S + % 

82 1% 1% 1%+ 1, 

135 3% 3 3 - % 

5 1 1 1 - % 

58 S% ft 5%+ % 

B 12 15% 15% 15%+ % 

27 219 71, ft 71,+ % 


30 779 48 44% 45 ' -1% 

10 8 3% ft 3% + % 
14 I 15% 15% 15%+ % 
121281 6% 5% 8 + % 


17 14 8% 8% 8% — % 

40 92 10% ft ft- % 

7 111 12 11% 11% - % 

N N 

7 130 5% 5% ft- % 

B3 7% 7% 7% - % 

W k % 


123 7% 7% 7% - % 

100 % % % 

■ 39 6% ft S%+ % 

118 M 13% 13 13 - % 

10 2 23% 23% 23%- % 

81161 ft 2 ft + % 
18 2459 31% 30% 3ft -1 

58 15 147, 15 

*! J U - ' 

0 P o 

13 12 201, 20 201, + % 

25 4 5% ft 5% 

28 844 30% 29% 2ft + % 

23 ft 9% ft+ % 

23 377 2ft 29 2ft- % 
8 37 26% 28% 26%+ % 

1800 38 18 15% W + t. 


Salem 

ScandFUOe 

Set*® 08 

Seemn *40 

SUteoAs .18 

SpedOP 

SpeUng 

Sttttrm 

StariB 

SteriSn 

StrutW 

TIE 

TH 

TebPrd 00 

Tetwan70Sa 

Tencffia 

TeehTp 

Teiesph 

TemptE0Oa 

TexAIr 

Thnnds 

ToUPtg .40 

TmCtys 

TrISM 

TubMex 


Ultra 08a 

Uniccnp 00 

UnVfiy 

UFoOdA 

UFoddB 

UnvPet 

VTAmCs.40 

VtRuTl 

WangB .18 
WanflC .11 
WMPsilJB 
Wthfrd 

weu« 05 

WeflAm 
WetGrd 
WDIflM 
I WiehRv 
I Wdaara 08 


1 18% 18% 
TO 16 B2i< 81 
2C % d7-1B 
118 1 4% 4% 

« & & 

n ft ft 

4 13 3 

* 1% 1% 

R R 

M 4% 4% 

53 10 ISi, 18 
501 117, n% 
857 21% 21% 

21 4 a Tft 

21 20 237, 23% 

11 28 1B% 1ft 

S S 

10 13 31% 31% 
M ft 6% 

6 10 7 ft 

61 7 ft 

TO 47 13% 12% 

5 89 5% 3% 

10 37 ft ft 

5 3% 3% 

5 44 5% 5% 

47 37, ft 

10 12 3 ft 

* s *>. s 

T T 

237 3 ft 

30 41 3% 3% 

13 18 14% 14% 

165 441, 43% 

9 10 8% 8% 

ID 340 5% 5% 

475 5% ft 

88 7% 7% 

11875 13% 13% 
173342 10% ft 
119 15% 15 

9 68 7 6% 

50 tt% W, 
2B4 3% ft 

u u 

13 403 7% 7% 

144 61, ft 

S 7 5% 5% 

3 15 1% 1% 

5 3 1% 1% 

35 ft 6% 

V W 

11 28 20% 201, 

3 4% 4% 

27 6857 15% 18% 

25 I 15 15 

16 81 227 226 : 

5 1% 1% 

6 12 14% 14% 

IS 28 1% 1% 

30 47, 4% 

8 879 14% 14% 

125 1% 1 

44 129 12% 10 

.X Y Z 

IB 1% 1% 


W% + % 
0214 + 1% 

5% 

? + * 

1% 

16* - % 

5 H“ ’■ 

13 

2ft+ % 
18% - % 


7 + % 
7 + % 
12%+ % 
5%+ % 
8% — % 
3%+ % 
SV 
ft 

ft- H 

e%+ % 

7, 

3 - % 
ft 
14% 

44%+ % 

ft+ % 


a%+ % 
io%+ % 

w%+ »4 
7 


20% — % 
4% 

1ft + % 
15 - % 
2261,- % 

u} 

1%+ % 
47,- % 

w%- % 
1%+ % 
12 + 2 % 


OVER-THE-COUNTER Nasdaq -national market. Closing prices, March 4 


1.1 » 878 31% 30 30%.-% 

Syeam.aoe ZJ8 25 2B ft 7% ft -% 

T T T 

TCW 02 80 131 ft 7% 7% - 

TCCO B104 8,7 12 347 23% 3ft 38% 

TBIF • 17 Ml 7% 7% 7% -% 

TJX ■ 00 1.711 543 17% 17% T7% -% 

TNP 107 70S 80 19% 1ft M -% 

TRW • 100 00 TE 482 4ft 48 48%+% 

TacBT 377 1% 1 1 

TaBey a 00 10 S3 1ft 1ft 1ft -% 

Teltaypl 1 40 5 Zl . 3ft 21 

Ihmbd 192 3418 387 07 0ft 5ft +% 

Tarakna . 20 485421% 20% 20% +% 

Tandy 00 U B 4000 42 ; 40% 41% +% 

IMycft 19 40 17% ft 17 +% 

TcbSyin : M 172 tft «% 1ft -% 

TefctmxSO 2338 1808 28% 25% 28% +% 

Tetooni _ 28 47 z% 1% 2 % +V 

TaMyn 4 12 189 332. 328 330% -ri 

TBM H108+ 408 *831 23% 8ft; 23h^ 
Talrtee 02 20 20 14t1 18 . .1ft Wfi.- 
Tate M 28 91% Sft' 51%' 

Tempi a 04 1019 105948% 47% 48 -% 

TeoncdUM 70 20942% «% 4ft +% 

Terdyn 2574 1ft 16% 18% +% 

Teenio 19110% ®% «% -% 

Teaor pTOB TO. ' 38 20% 30% 2ft +% 

x]T«*eco 9702 48% 4ft 48% 

TxABc 123 3% 3% ft +% 

TarCat 1 8.1 18 Wfl7433i, 33= 2 3ft +% 

TextadSOb 2*4 2 38% 33% 33% 

ROM s .72 ■ 10 18 3889 84% 39% 94% -% 

TxPnc AO 103814 27% 27% 27% -% 

TeeU92JB TO 6 49*008% 3ft 2ft 
TexB * 12 5- 8 6 9 -% 

Taxfl p» 85 W% M>4 1ft 

Texbita V 4.17 2780 2ft 23% 24% +% 

Thacfc 89 18 «% 6% 8% +% 

1M n . 1508 18% 1ft 1ft +% 

THcaS 18 914 17% 17% 1ft +% 

ThmB*f08 30 19 TO 3ft 04% 66% +% 

ThnmtaflBb 30 13 11 21% 21 21 -% 

ThmMadO 3.1 12 » 13 12% 13 +% 

TMAMn108 TL 51 M ft ft 

Thortndoe* 0 7 161 -TOT, 10 10% .-% 

TbortacOBt 72 B .392 8. 7% 8 +% 

TktwTr 167 6 S% 8 +% 

TWtay d 15 313 27% 2ft Z7% 

Rgerfci 10 3488 14 12% 13% +% 

Time 1 1.122 1170 91% 09% 90 -% 

TmMkeJB 24 18 412138 3ft 377, +1 

Tfanken10D 10 87 2S3 00% 87 87% -2 

Titan 12 92 3% ft 3% 

vJTndSh 128 2% 2 2 -% 

•F® P» * • 4 ft 4 - 


J?S%;i 

hb~ h 

68% 5ft +% 


Teaor p(2.T8 TO 

vJTeneco 

TxABc 

TexEat 1 31 

TextadSOb 24 
Iteat a .72 - 10 
Wi e AO 10 \ 
TexU920S TO I 
Text! a 
Ttafl pf 

Texfcn a 1 4.1 ‘ 

Thacfc . i 

Thai a 
TboaB 

ThmBef08 20 ' 
TlmlaflBb 30 
ThmMadO a.1 
TMAMn108 1L 
ThnrtrMMe 0 ' 
TbortacM 72. I 
Tidinr 


2574 1ft 16% 18% +% 
191 KB, «%«%-% 
TO 20% 20% 20% +% 
9702 48% 4ft 48% 


3ft 35% 
ft ft 
1ft 18 
6% ft 
30% 29% 
31% 30% 
3ft 38% 
32% 32 
81 Sft 
75% 74 
23 22% 

131, 13 
TO 277, 
28% 25% 
38 35% 

281, 28 
ft ft 

3% 1% 

25% 25 
30% 30 
56 55% 

48% 48% 
18 157, 

ft T 
*5% tft 
28% 2ft 
13% 13% 
%_ 11-18 
6 4% 

15% 1ft 

ft ft 

ft a 

s*§ 

40% 40 
M% W% 
tt% 

29% 

26% 

10% 

4% . 

20% 


TXtay n 15 313 27% Sft Z7% 

Rgerfci 10 3488 M TZ 7 , 13% +% 

Time 1 1.122 1T70 B1% 09% 90 -% 

TmMkeje 24 18 412138 Sft 377, +1 
Tfankm10D 10 87 2£3 09% 87 87% -2 

Titan 12 92 ft ft ft 

vJTndSh 120 2% 2 2 -% 

mm pi s . 4 ft + 

ToMwm48 £3 12 121 21% 3D% 20%' -% 

ToEd pC243e 12. 45 21% 21% 21% +% 

TotEd p(201 1L 30 TO 25», 257, . 


30 TO 25T, 25T, 

ToCd pC47 12 01 3CP, 207, 2 ft -% 

ToEd pC01 TO ' 8 21% 21% 21% 

TOE adJpGL2t*L 54 20% 2ft 20% -% 

ToHBr a 11 080 ft ft ft +% 

Tonka 848 11% 1ft 11% +% 

Team 03b 0 17 140 2ft 2B 2ft -% 

Rxtartr 1 30 M 371 31 Sft 31 +7, 

Trah pT70Oe 70 30 103% 103% Mft+% 

Tore ■ 40 2.1 11 332 19% 19% 1ft -% 


ff-' 

16 

ft +% 
30 

31% -% 
39% -1, 
32% -% 
80% -% 

ar" 

TO +% 
277, +% 
38% +% 
TO +% 

5*-i 

& :S 

301, -f, 
5ft -% 
40% 

1ft . 
7t, +% 
TO +% 
29% +% 
13% - 

11-18 
47, +% 

tft -% 

& + i 

ft -% 
90% +% 

40 

10 % +% 
10 % +% 

a- 

4% 

2D% +% 
27% -% 

3 

ft 

a*% -% 

4ft -% 
21% -% 
37 +% 

«% +% 
TP, +V 
4ft -h 
132 +1 
ft 

TO% +% 
78% -% 
13-18 — V 
W, +% 
21% -It 


ADCB 

ASK 

AST 

Actmds 

Aeuan 

Adept 

AdieSv .TO 
AdobBa 
AdvTal 
Advanu 
Advn&y 
Aegon 04r 
Aiffiah 
AgnoyR i 

5SS7* 

AlcoHUMe 

Aldus 

AteBra .18 
AlexBkn06 
ABaco 

Negw 00 

AUant 

AllWBtt 

Alta, 

Amcast A4 
AWAM 
ABrftr 00 
AmOair 

AmCtty 

AGreet .88 
AmHBti 00 
AHSid 
AminU 40 
AMSa 

ANflna 140 
ASvNY 00 
ASNYpHJH 
ASaft* .12 
AlnCm 
AmRSk 
Amrim 1 
Amgen 
Am*kBk04 
An logic 
AnchSv 
AndvBc 72 
Andrew 

AppieCa02l 

Attend 

ApUBle 

ApidMr 

Archive 

ArgoGp 

Armor 44 

Ashton 

AOQU ire 

AflSaAr 


Satae Hob law Lad Chag 

(HnM 

651181 B% 181, 1ft + % 

20 34SS 131, 12% 12%-% 

143144 10% 10 10% 

24 253 13% 12% 13 - % 

301909 22% 20% 21% +1% 

10 91 6% 6 8 - % 

20 218 23% 21% 22% + 1% 

TO 720 32% 31 32 - V 

14 286 18% 18 18% 


14 386 1ft 

18 

9 95 3% 

ft 

3022 ft 

ft 

SS 371, 

371, 

18 18 137, . 

1ft 


Zl 1012 20% 1ft 201, +1 
9B6 15% M% 15+7, 
15 478 117, H% 117,+ 1, 

12 840 17% 17% 1ft 

29 550 19 18% 19 + % 

B 584 1ft 11% 11%-% 
10 312 48% 47% 48 

92 ft 0% ft - % 

8 181 9% 9% 9% 

22 318 7% ft 7%+ % 

33 1953 13 12% 127, - % 

101483 11% 11% 11%+ % 
60 x35 10% M 10 

080 8 5% ft- % 

253 9% 9 8%+ % 

MB 8% ft 6 — V 

2492 13% 12% 12% — % 

121427 17% 1ft Tft— % 

13 139 15 14% 15 + % 

13 319 ft ft S%+ V 

9 28 TO* 117, IV, 

231147 17% 187, 17% - % 

10 a « .30% , 29% 30% +1 

6 231 M% 14% M%+ % 
11 18% 18. 18 - % 
183998 TO 12% IS + % 
343191 2C% 23% »%- % 
5881 17 15% 17 +1% 

119123 18% Tft 1ft- % 
40390 331, 31 TO 
TO 2B0 14% 14% 14%+ % 
24 512 7 ft 7 

aw ft 8% ft- % 

. 8 136 15% 1ft 157, 

38 24 15% T5 15 - % 
TO 661 1ft 11% TT% 

27 7125 1ft 18 18% 

22 18758 47 45% 487, + % 


25 iS* 2? S’*! 11 , 4 

30 967 27% 2ft 27+1, 
571131 27% 26% 27% + % 

10 864 ft 8% ft 

31543 4ft 44 48% +3% 

IS 54 1ft 18 1ft- % 
175Z7B 29% TO 29% — % 
111102 25 2ft 247, 

10 31 ft ft ft+ % 

27 1760 24% 23% 24% + % 

413 2 1-18 115-10 2 - 
131087 ft 7% ft+ % 

B B 


BB ' .18# 

14 

M7 

ft 

ft 

8%+ % 

BafcrFn la 


13 

39% 

39% 

3ft- % 

BakrJa 08 

71 

180 

ft 

ft 

ft-% 

BKLyB 00 

5 

84 

7ft 


12%+ % 

■iPnosIVO 

11 

48 

S3 

99tj 

23 + % 

BnPop 132 

8 

3 

28% 


28% 

3cpHw 1.78 

9 

385 

51% 

61 

51% 

Sanaac 

8 

734 

8% 

ft 

ft- % 

3KNE 104 

154791 

30V 

2ft 

30%+ % 

3nke« TO 

8 

88 

ft 

ft 

ft+ % 

3r*flClr.aO 

11 

117 

n% 

11% 

11%-% 

BkWoro TO 

11 

197 

ift 


73% — % 


JSiJi 


Toro ■ *40 2.1 11 332 1ft 19% B% “% 

Tempo -19 2752 2% 2% 2% 

Tosco p&38 7.1 Ml Sft 32% Sft +% 
ToyRU 28 2860 3ft 34% 36% +% 

Tramen.fi> 14.54 41 10% Ift 10%.+% 

TWA 298 2ft 25% 25% 

TWA p(20B M. 85 1ft 1ft 1ft -% 

Transn*04 5.1 7 2101 38% 36% 3ft +% 

TraninfiZBa BA . 17 24% 2ft 2ft +% 

TmCdaol.12 174 10% 1ft 1ft 

Tmacap 8 61 8 7% 7% -% 

TranaodJB 40 1818 2912 2ft 28% -% 

Trane pM.78 11. 283 4ft 43% 43% 

TranEx 08 TO 208 ft ft 8% 

Transcn 81 ft 3% 3% -% 

TrGP p«04 00 x3& 96 98 BB +% 

TrGP pt20O 90 2 28% 26 28 ~% 

TmaTetBS 40 0 341 22% 21% 217a “% 
Trav)w240 8L5 9 2740 37% 37 37 -% 

Tree pT4.18 60 19 50 407, 50 -% 

TdCon*.B2e TO 128 22% 22% 22% 

TriCn pttW 84 7 29% 2ft 28% -% 

Trlato 8 .12 A U 437 27% 2ft 27% +% 

Tribuna .76 10 23 151141% 4fi% 41% +% 

Trfcnir 287 7 ft 7 +% 

Triray 00 1.7 70 675 29% 2ft 23% +% 

TrlnovaJB L7 H 373 33% 32% 33% +% 

TrhnG a 14 174 12% 12% 12% +% 

TrUEnglOb .7 11 205 14% 14% 14% +% 

Tri£ Dt 2 . 90 SI 21% 2C« Z1% +% 

TueaETOSO 88 11 4SO Sft 69 59% 


*3 


ft ft 
3% 3% -% 

98 BB +% 


A M 437 27% 2ft 2ft +% 

10 23 151141% fil% 41% +% 

2B7 7 ft 7 +% 

1.7 70 675 39% 2ft 23% +% 

L7'tt 375 33% 32% 33% +% 

■M 174 12% 12% 12% +% 

.7 11 205 14% 14% 14% +% 

90 SI 21% 21% *1* +V 


07% .11% 
m MO 
301, 2ft 

iS: 

47% 28% 
Bl% 41% 
Sft 23% 
28>, io ‘ 4 
32% 13% 


TueaEHUO 88 11 4S0 6ft 69 59% 

TOtax a 08 30 10 968 11% 1ft 1ft -% 

TxrinOe .70 20 15 51 Z77, 27% 27% +%. 

TyooL a 24 1.025 320 24% 24% 24% 

Tyler 44 30 13 17B 12% 12% 12% 

u u u 

UDC 200 12. 6 126 W% 10% 1ft 
UDC p» 7 ■ .108% KM 108% +1 ' 

UGI 204 74 ID 172 Z7% 28% 27% +1 
UMCtacOlB .1 11 » 7% 7% 7% -% 

UNUM 40 1011 S24 22% 21% 21>, -% 

USR3 204 7.7 7 7313 34% 34 34% +% 

USFG pH.10 07 18 47% 47% 47% -% 

U9G 1.12b 20 10 3324 39% 3ft 39% +% 

USUC006 4.19 80 2ft 23 1 , Zft -% 

USPCIS 48 2 26% TO 26 


Sales tarn are mwflWei Yearly Hghe end towe rafleot me 
previous 52 weeks pfcia the ctanot weak, but not the latest 
tcadtog day. Where BApIt or fiocKdMdBtid amounting to 25 
per oanl or more has been pakL the year's high-low range and 
Addend are shown for the new atoTO only. JMere otharwiae 
noted, rates ol dMdends are annual dtaburesmante baaed on 
die Meat dadaraUon, 

eedMdand also extrefa). b+rmuel rate at Addend plue 
atock dMdend. o-Bquidaling dMdend. dd-caBad. d-new yearly 
tow. e-AMend declared or paid In preceding 12 months, g- 
dMdend M Cbnedtan texk subject to non-residence tax. 
HMdand declared alter apTOiM or stock dMdend. j-Aktend 
paid this yev, omitted, detecrad, or no Mkxi taken at iatesl 
AAderdigee Bn g.k^Adend declared or ptadthtayaer. an ea- 
curmealhv leoue wtti AWenda in arnwa. n-new lesut in tna 
past 52 weaka. The high-low range began wfth the atari of 
nadbig. ne+naxt day detvery. P/E-price-eombigs Mto. p A4- 
dend oadared orpidd In pmcaAig 12 months, p lo t aock Ari- 
dandL a -slock apttt. DMdende begin wWi dtaa of apBL sis - 
■alia. MMdand paid in stock to preoadhg 12 montte, aad- 
uated cash value oa.ex-ttddMd or tx-dtabbuban data, u- 
naw yoarty high, v-tming hahad. vt-bi bankruptcy or mrarivsT' 
atdp or bong nwtganised under the Barfaupby Act ar secu- 
rities re sumed by such companies, wd-datributed. art-whan 
issued, ww wfch wanapts. > aa-dMdant or n-d^ds. xdto-ex- 

AibtMJikxL iNHNithoui wwianTO y-e*-A*Jand and sates in- 
1UL jM-yMd. z-estes to ML 



Santa 44 13 48 19 16% W 

Barrls 911 11% 11% 11V- % 

BaetF 1 13 151 35% 34% 34% -1 

BayVw 61199 17 1ft 17 

BayBha10O 8 814 41% 41 41 - % 

BeauuC 18 W B% 91, B% + % 

Beebes .OBe 11 278 ft ft 9 

BaltS* 38 11% 11% TT% 

BeniSw 2 B83 ft 4%. 4% t-1-1 

Berkley 0B 71130 Z7% 2ft 2ft- % 
BorkH* 20 1 3185 3075 3125 

BeULb 102 19 221 4ft 49% 49% 

BgBear I 13 57 21% 21% 21% - % 

BTndly W 10 0 B -8 + % 

Btogen 1009 ft 8% ft 

Bkxnal . 31 181 24% 24% 24% 

BtoTG 414 8% ft Bl*+ % 

BkftD 08b 12 53 27% 27 27 - % 

BkfcEn 27 80? 30% 29 30% - % 

BoetBn 2 9 179 35% 35% 38%+% 

BobEwi 24 20-452 IS 17% TO + % 

BOMfnaTOb W 625 1ft 15% 18% - % 

SomriP 6 427 7% ft 7% + % 

BoetSca 00 8 252 15% 15% 15% - % 

BstnFC .72 11 134 17% 17 17% + % 

Blanche 0B 9 28 13% 14% 15% + v 

Brand .06 479 7% 7% 7% 

BriMlg05a 81047-18 4% 4% +3-1 

Bnrimn 11 48 11 1ft 11 + % 

Bmnoss .10 SB 844 12% 12 12% 

Budget 10 127 12% 12% 13% - % 

Buflata 28 199 13% 13% 131, 

BuddT 12 348 12% 12% 12% 

Brahm 04 M 183 21% Sft 2ft - % 

BurrSr 27 342 11% 11% 11% + % 

BMA 120 B11145 34% 33 33%-% 

C C 

CDC 27 1ft 1ft W,- % 

CPb 00 15 233 20% M% 20 

CUGM TO 760 221, 2ft 22 

CVN 2330. 13% 11% 13% +1% 

CDry5cJ-32* 22 562 47% 46% 47 - % 
Cadnix 15 1507 8 7% 7% 

Caigena 130 7% T 7%+ % 

Calgoo 00 23 385 42 40>, 42 +1 

Cafflto 378 7% 8% 7%+ % 

CsBfic W B% 8% ft- % 

Cainbra 7 B 14% 13% 13% - % 

Games 11503 129, 10 12% +2% 

Canon! 01e 29 ' 31 4ft 46 4ft + % 
Canorte 30 175 281, 24% 25% -1% 
CaraarC 231157 18 13% 18 + % 

CariCm07e TO tt 26% 26% 2ft - % 

Caringta 55 14% tt?, 14% 

Caseys tt 220 14% tft m - % 

fim Co Me 147 4% 4 4 

■CaMCnia 1878 22% 22 22% - % 

CntrBc 100 M 7 37% 37% 37% 

Center 44 633 27% 26% 27 - % 

Cntfme 1200c 9204311% 10% 11 
CtrCOp 8 289 15 M% 14%- % 

CFMBM0B 10 159 Sft Sft 29% - % 

OyCma 34 tt 17% 17% 

Cate 1082 14 13% 13% - % 

ChrmSb .12 151841 14% 14% M%+% 

Cfcnwto . 30 129 9% ft B%+ % 

ChfcPt 44 682 ft 9 9%+ % 

Cheroke 13 312 1ft 1ft 10% - % 

ChtCni 247 730 ID ft ft 

ChDocUte S3 32 TO 23% 23% -1% 

CWAui M 1406 ft 9% ft 

ChMWU W 67 14% 14% W, - % 

CtWkr 18 StO XP. 1ft 1ft- % 

Chlptfle 1Z 9tt tt 15% IS, 

CMran .334 18% tt 16%+ % 

ChrtM 22 T9 149 12% Ml, 12% - % 

CtmFnlJO * 312 Sft « 50% +2 

CMtaaa 27 938 -32% 32- 32%+ % 


Cipher 
CirclBc 
CQSoCpl.12 
CtzFOs 08 
CtzU As 
CkyFad 04 
CtyNC Mb 
Ciarcor 1 
doth 

GoOpBk 00 
CoaxtF 

Coma 
CobeLb 
CocaBU 08 
Ceeur 
Cohenn 
Colagan 
CoM .Me 
CoinGp .40 
CoieNI 
CoioFd .10 
Contest .18 

Cmtstsp-tt 
Cflieric 2JO 
CmClr 108 
CmcFa 
CmfTek jSB 
ComdE 
ComSvgTOe 
CmpCrrn AO 

can 

CplAut 
QacpdB 
CnePspLflO 
CD Med 
.tenth . 
cum* 
Cawgi 
Convex 
CoaprO 
CoareB 00 
Copyrtos 
Cordis 
CoroS 150 
Cam 
cayEd 
Craawl12 
CrotFdl 
Cronus 
CrofiTr 
CAans TO 
Cyprus 
CypGam 
Cvtogn 


DBA 
DEP 
DMA PI 
DSC 

SET .a 

i DttlO 
DiSeneh 
Itofcpy 

DauptmlTO 

Daxor 

Oaysin 

DebShs 00 

Dekalb .480 

DM 

Devon 

DlagPr 

Diaaono 

ttoeon 

DigMlB 

□hneCT TO 

DfcXHW 

DbUeYrTOa 

DMM 00 

DomBk .78 

Dosfcdx 

Draws 

Drexlr 

DrayGr 

OonfcDn 02 

DuqSyS 

Durfcn 

□uriron TO 

Dynscs 

Dytenc 


Eaaco 

EBtas 10Z 

Pent 

Bcoteis 

EteAB 

Emute 

Enocne 

EngCnv 

EnFact 

EngCbnUfle 

Eneoco 

EiuPub .10 

Envrds 

Enwiral 

Enzott 

t/|tia. 09 

ErteTMJOB 

EsxCmh 

BmSut 

Everex 


FFBCp 00 
FaMnrS 
FrmHm 1 
Farmf 
FarGpil-44 
Faroflu 
FWFTn 00 
FHOtTs 1.08 
RflOteB 00 
ftggtoA 02 
HleNet 
FWhas 
Fktgmx 
Ftnigan 
FAlaBfc 00 
FutAm 100 
FlABcp 00 
PIATn 105 
FCxeo 
F&fplEZZOe 
FExplF2TO 
RExpIG 
FFUK M 
FtFMga 
RFIBb 72 
RWCpa .44 
F0(yNt 04 
FUdBs 1 
FMHrm106 
FBecC tW 
RSvSfc 
FTaaoa LTO 
FWUCa 00- 
FBWn 08 
Hrxar LW 


Satat Higb Lee bat tfcra 
pkaM 

23-481 8% 8% 83-16+1-11 

» 8 ft ft ft- % 

10M59 28% 25% 25%+ % 

142215 26% 26 TO - % 

121 321 31% 30 31% +1% 

221064 5% 5% 5% 

12 88 TOV 23% 24%+ % 

14 ISO 31% 31% 31%+ % 

12 432 7% ft ft- % 

4 381 11% 11 11%+ % 

TO 118 18% 18 18% + % 

IB 2445 ft ft 9% 

15 82 22% 22% 22% 

58 25% 25% 25% 

IB 548 17 1ft 17 +1% 

188 72 12 11% 11% - % 

583 37 ft ft ft- % 

4 87 1D% M% 10% — % 

7 12 12% 12% 12% 

248 1B8 12% 12 12%+ % 

12 5 1ft 1B% 1ft- % 

BSC 3S 25% 2ft + % 

377 22% 22% 22%+ % 

11 114 66% 88% 861, 

21 TO 83 82 62 

6 588 12% Ift 12%+ % 

18 51 17% 17% 17%+ % 

13425-18 23-18 23-18 -Ml 
TOB 16% 18 1B% + % 

M 140 ft 8% 8% 

13 4S5 6 ft 6+1, 

39 595 12% 1ft 12 - % 

29 493 13% 13% 1ft - % 

14 50 67i, 66% 87% + % 

482048 10% 101, 10%+ % 

J2 247 12 Tft 11% - .% 

112 ft 8% 8% 

1922 ft- ft 3% 

311812 ft ft ft+ % 

42 12 11% 11% 

16 603 20% 20% 20% 

348 8% ft 8%+ % 


16 603 20% 20% 20% 

348 8% ft 8% + % 

381 17 1ft 17 

101198 3ft 33% 38% 

74 830 1ft 1ft 13% 

10 829 2 ft ft -1-11 

14 257 28 2ft TO 

21 1ft 12% 13 - % 

146 tt 1Z% Tft- % 

615 17% 18% 17 + % 

14 418 16% 15 1ft + % 
24 1755 24% 22% 24% 4ft 

382788 1ft 11% 11% - % 

68 7% . 7% 7% — % 

D D , 

w -roe ao% 2ft 20%- % 

28 33 15% 15 15% | 

380 5V 5 5% 

22 7608 7% 7% 7% + % 

3112 ft 7% ft+ % 

7 17 75% 75 76 

683 ft ft B%+ % 

TO 558 ft ft ft- % 

1SB 3% 3% 3% + % 

22 130 38 37% 37% 

10 185 31% 30% 31%+ % 

11 71 7 ft ft 

» 156 7% 7% 7% 

13 323 10% 10% 10% - % 

20 91 27% 2ft 28% - % 

25 230 3% SV 3i« - % 

8 78 tt 9% W 

S3 17 35 33% 33% - % 

2431262 15-18 2 13-18 215-18 

IB 474 33 32V 32<« - % 

31 195 18% 16 18% 

11 432 tt% 13% 13%+ % 

27 1B7 28% 28 28% + % 

8 38 SO 19% 19% 

38x499 7% ft ft+ % 

91303 18% U% 18% — % 

22S 5 6% 6% ft 

202923 13% 13 131, 

420 5% 4% 3% + % 

34 853 14% 14% 14% 


Ftaerv 
FtahSd 
FtaFdl 
FUNBF AO 
Foner* 
FliaAx 07 
FLioSe .08 
For Am 108 
FortnF 00 
Fouuns .06 
Fnm9v0Oe 
FreeFdl .40 
Framnl 00 
FullHB At 

Galacg 
Galileos 
Ganms 
GarOA 
Gan»Ba0Be 
Galway 
I Ganetki 
Genlcm 
QannurTO 
Genzym 
GrmSv 
GibanG TO 
Gkmvts 
Gown 04 
GouMP J8 
Gmdco 
GtphSe 
GAmCm0TO 
GfiJiBc 00 
GMY6v08e 
QraWtf . 
GmwPh 
Groxzan 
Qrdwtrs 
Gtech 

GuarW TO 

mo TO 
ll ai ten 
Ham 01106a 
Hanatt 
HanvtnaTO 
HarpGp -17 
HrtdSa 1 
Harvtns 
Hlrimo* 
HUhdyn 
HBsthR 
HcttgAa .18 

HchgBs 08 

Heakki 

Hanley 001 

Hrtma to 

HB>anrf04b 

HtghlSu 

Hogan 

HmeOy 

HmRn04e 

teninlB 

HmeSav27e 

HORL 

HmoSL 

Honlndx.40 

HBNJb .48 

HunUB 00 

t+OBlns 


H 

MS tat TO 

ISC 

tel 


420 5% 4% 3% + % 

34 853 14% 1ft 14% 

TO 397 25 23 24% +1% 

SS 28 20% 20% 20i,- % 

13 42 12% 11% 12V + % 

20 760 17% 16% lft+ % 

8 138 7% ft 7% — % 

11 132 21% 21% 21% + % 

E E 

Ml ISO 17% 15% 17V + ft 

■12 51 16% 1ft 15%+ % 

14 2841 10% 9 M + % 

151191 M% 14% 1ft 

541754 11% 10% KJ% - % 

9 138 5% 5 5% 

44 39 38% 39 + % 

tt 683 7% ft 7T1-T6+1- 

489 2% ft ft -1-1 

595 11% KH, 11 

124 8% 8 8 

IS 21% 21% 21%+ % 

M0 175 ft 8% 9 - % 

14 13 18% 18% 18% 

102820 20% 19% SO - % 

17 94 19% 191, 18% - % 

28 4% 41, 4% - % I 

11 110 21 18% 20% +1% ! 

15 26 33% 33% 33% + % 

2 18% 1ft 18% 

12 204 20% Ift 20 - V 

M 204 7% 7% 7% - % 

B 322 12% 1ft 12% — % 
231537 1ft 10% 10%- % : 

18 182 18 15% 18 

F F 

10 292 15% M7, 15% - % 

17 35 tt% 15% 15% 

8 22 177, 17% 17%+ % 

TO 2624 13 12 12% + % 

IB 6608 62% 62 62V- % 

4 81 3 15-16 3 13-18 3 1MB + 
124 18% 19% 13% + % 

11 264 37% 37 37% 

11 8 75% 75% 75% —2% 

ia 58% a a - % 

31 sa 1ft 15% 16% - % 

17 548 ft 0% 6% 

748 ft 213-18 ft+M 
24 484 20% 19% 20%+ % 

10 381 1ft Ift 16% 

8 11 4ft 46 48 - % 

8 268 11% 11 11% 

9 418 2«% 24% 24% + % 

72294 12% 117, 12% 

75 21% 21% 21%+ % 

11 28 26% 2ft- % 

252 16% 15% 16%+ % 

4 238 14% 137, 14%+ % 

TO 607 30% TO 29% — % 

9 115 27% 28% 27%+ % 

13 TO 11% 11% 11% 

17 425 TO 24% 24%+ % 

6 1» 24% 23% 24 + % 

12 335 41% 38% 41 +2 

11 TO 24% 24% 24% 

7 215 8% 8% 8% 

12 84 TO 2ft 2ft 

81735 21% 21% 21% - % 

8 TOO ft 7% 7% — % 

« 48 36% 36 36% — % 


I raffles 1.18 

indlFdl 

MIN) 108 

lndHBk104 

nmooc 

Mmtx 

M o nas 

Inmao 09e 

Enapchs 

Instgp t 

Irate 

IntaDva 

bxpGan 

Inisti 

imehrt 

mtiwtBZ 

tablets .14 

MBA 

taWeaf 

In knee 

fntmstC 00 

InBcsts 

Intel In 

iGsme 

bilKfng 

IntLaa 02* 

IMP 

taWoW 

Mtsn 
bnntSL 00 
t»l 

llekXC 

KoYofcdJBe 

twemns 


Jacban .44 
JaouvJOe 
JefbGp 
JetSmfJMa 
Jerico .16 
JflyUn 
Jooel A 
Junta .10 

KLA 

Kamxra AO 
Kardn 
Kaydon.lOe 
KtySAa 08 
Kemps .72 
KyCnLs AO 
Kinder 09 
Kcanag 
Krogera 02 
Kvtee 

LAGeer 
L9 Lg 
LTX 
LePei* 
Lacang 
LnddFrTOa 
LdfTBs 00 
LBOtfta 
Unefis.$8b 
Lances 54 
Lowana 02 
LeeOb 


Sate Hitt lew lari Ong 
Utetel 

21 BB 1ft 18% 1ft + V 

22 131 18% 1B% 18% 

12414 4% 37, 4%+ % 

12x835 tft MV 14V- % 

15 95 2 116-16 2 

41 698 11 10% 11 

441(08 11% 11% 11%+ % 

11 7B 421, 42 42 

S 1626 24 21 23 +1% 

31 729 4% 4 4 -1-1 

B 31 12% TO 12%- V 

24 40 W, 16% 181,+ % 
51017 12% 121, ift + si, 
13 371 38 35 35% 

G G 

849 6% 8% ft+ %| 

19 199 10% 10 10%+ % 

M 6 13% 13% 13% — % 

12 1 M% M% 14% - % 

11 204 1ft ift 1ft- % 

351830 ft 3% ft+ % 

789 231, 22i, 23 - % 

9 340 ft 8% B%+ % 

M 71 12% 12 121,+ % 

218324 11 M% 1ft- % 
9 238 1ft 1ft 10% — % 

10 989 15% 15% Ift 

23 545 Zta, 23% 24%+ V 

10 55B 28% 281, 2ft - % 
18 187 1ft 1ft 19 

18 157 7% 7% 7% 

5 351 ft ft ft 

11 841 11% 10% 1ft- % 

4 289 1ft 1ft 19 + % 

323 ft ft ft+ % 

TO . .13 1ft 10% . 1ft+ % 
9B5 10% M . 1ft+ V, 
M 1750 ft ft 7% 

28 87 20% 201, 2ft - % 
21 118 TOS, 12% 12%+ %' 

5 783 8% ft ft 

H H 

142000 ft 8% ft - % 

11 185739-16 3% 38-18 +1-1 

33 138 25 24% 24% 

05 12 11% 117, 

5 104 24% 24 24% - V 

IB 239 16 14% M%- % 

M 101 2B7, 2ft 28%+ V 

101653 10 ft ft — Tl, 

12 88 17 10% 17 + V 

180 9 2% 2% — % 

44 4B1 12 TI% 12 - % 

17 M2 1ft 19 19%+ V 

18 2TO 1B% 18% IIP, 

8 27 22 22 22 - % 

5848 25% 24% 24% - % 

9 340 13% 12% 13 + % 

B 387 23% 2ft 23% - % 

12 83 ft 7% ft 

63 75 ft 5 5 

8 97 1ft 187, 19% + % 

10 25 18% 1ft 18% + % 

942 5% 5% ft 

872 15% 15 15% 

SB 3228 22 20% 21% + % 

5 483 13% 13 13% 

15 15 18% 18% 18% — % 

10 382 24% 24V 24% 

18 449 17% 17 17% + % 

18 97 20% 20 20% 

15 880 23% 231, 23% + % 

B 84 1ft ft 10 - 1, 

8 107 9 8% 9 + % 

89 548 9 8% ft+ % 

283734u38% 377, 38%+% 
14 TO 7 ft 7 + % 
26 448 ft 4% 47, 

118 117, 11% 117, - % 

218 ft 8 . ft+ % 
3380 137, ift 13%+1% 
13T1S7 7% ft 7+1, 

8 125 24% 24V 24%+ % 

72 11% 11% 11% - % 

18 159 38 37% 37% 

9 7 34 34 34 

61 37 20 101- 1ft - % 

301018 201, 20 JO 

7108 10% 10 10 - % 

20 108 20 1ft 1B%+ V 

78 MB ft 7 7 

60 MB ft 8 8 - % 

» 198 ft ft ft+ % 
40 327 13% 1ft tft — % 

47 94 6% 47, 5% + 1, 

31 28628 3ft 29 30% + 1, 

868 TO% 12% 12% + % 

874 1ft TO 1ft - % 

12 819 10% Ml, 10% 

24SB53 2BV 20% 29% + % 

U 583 18% 18% 16% 

24 1271 177, 17% 17% 

14 333 1ft 13% 13% - % 

BO 1H, 11 11 - v 

21 822 157, ]47, 167,+ 7, 

21 STB 12% Ift 1ft + % 

35 70 20% 20 20 

10 300 15% 15% 15% - % 

22 528 4% 4 4% 

525 ft ft ft + % I 
732 22% 21V 21% — 1. 
T15 7% 7% ft - V 

1428 21% 20% 201, - % 

8 55 55 55 +2 

51 6 12ft 127 12ft — % 

28 58 19 1ft 19 - i, 

J J 

10 122 24 237, 23%+ % 

B 5834 8 5 29-32 5 31-32 +L3 

TO 489 ID 9% TO + % 

15 426 54 53% 5ft - % 

TO 2292 15% 147, 15%+ % 

222217 ft 7% B%+ % 

TO 327 12% 12 12 - % 

18 862 13 18% 19 + % 

K K 

52 576 18V tft 17% - % 

11 378 161, 15% 15%+ % 

865 18 17 17%+ % 

10 268 32% 31% 31%- % 

t\ 395 44% 43 44 + % 

82730 24% 24 341, 

$ 33 12 117, ift- % 

202637 11% 11% T1%- % 
22 721 11 10% 1ft- % 

13 909 ft ft 7 + % 

1212 W% 10 10% - % 

L L 

17 2794 u» 17%' 1ft + 7. 
352334 9% 9% ft-% 

100332 16V 18 18-1, 

25 762 16 15% 157,+ % 

17? ft 7% ft + 7, 


Suck Sates Hgh Low Lkt Ong 

IHndx) 

LfeTch 20 732 1ft 15 1ft +1% 

LJnBnta 382S05uS4% 52% 54 + % 
LnRtm T7 112 13% 1ft 13% 

LtnearT 37 158 It 10% 11 

Upoem 309 4% 37, 4-% 

UzCias .17 1313159 17% 1ft 17 - % 

LoneStr 596948 18 17% 177, 

LongF 100 8 452 47% 47V 471, 

Lames 20 6528 3ft 31% 32% + % 

Lypho 154897 10% 10% 10%+ % 

M M 

MARC 15 1 14% 14% 14%+ % 

MCI 3810284 11% 11% 11% 

MDTTCp 19 1532 u 9% ft 8% + 7, 

MNG 108 8 400 41% 41% 41%+ % 

I4NXS 9 235 9% 9 ft- % 

MSCan 15 21 13% 12% 13% +1 

MTECH 23 945 2B% 2ft 29 - % 

MacfcTr 114343 15 14% M7,+ % 

MB OB -80a 157 1ft 181, 16% + % 

MagmC 5604 51, 4% 6%+ % 

Mnflmd TO 5 451 ft 9 9% 

MaJRt 6 294 W, 9% 10%+ % 

MaJVds 20 688 7% 7 7 - % 

MgtSd 689 7% 7% 71, 

Manfiw 00 15 5 18% 1ft 1ft- % 

Mfraffc 100 54 683 4ft 421, 4ft 

MaraFn07e 10 278 11% ift 11 

Mamed 06 25 x29 83% 83% 83% - % 

Maram eo 13% 13% ift+ % 

MaoM M 9 684 28% ar, 28V 

MaitnL 13 431 4% 4% 4% + % 

Uascrap 21 118 ft 8 6 - % 

itocota M 682 11% 111, 1%,- V 

Mawt* 08 Tl 82 18 17V TO + V 

Maastor . 67121-16 1 15-18 1 18-18 -1 

Maxdre 521153 31, 3 3% 

Maxtor 161258 M 13% 13% 

UcCaw 2955 02 21 21% - % 

McCrm 1 16 179 41 39% 41 +1% 

MedStet 00 10 20 16V 1ft 16%+ % 

MedcCa 463201 161, 15% 16 

MadCre 5TO 8% ft ft 

Mentor .16 243282 12% 11% 12% + % 

UenttG 232180 27% 26% 27%+ 7, 


Mantra 232180 27% 26% 27%+ % 

MercBcITO x97 2ft 22 22% - % 

MeicBkITO 10 187 3ft 38% 361, - % 
MrchM 03 21 285 25% TO 25-% 

Uerote 02 8 196 13% 13% 1ft 

MrdnBc 1 8 448 20% W% 18% + % 

Moritr 9M ft 8% 6% 

MerracUDe 9 8% 8% ft 

MeryGs 11 M7 11% 11% 11% - % 

MsbMbl t 883 2ft 28% 2ft - V 

Meyerp 11 366 13% 13% 13% 

MIctrtW.TOe 42 318 22% 22 22 

Mtahtt 100 10 125 48 47% 47% + % 

Mtcam M 1660 11% 11% 11%+ % 

MlcrO It 255 8% 8% ft 

MicrTc 7467(01% 187, 21% +1% 

Mkrap 121985 Z7V 26% 271, 

Mkvpro 18 757313-18 3% 3% - % 

MlcSem TO 238 ft ft ft-% 

Micella 374747 81% 59% Bft - % 

MldiCp 1TO 10 477 41% 41% 41% 

MdwAir 132607 12% 11% 12% + % 

MUJrMr A4 IS 832 25% 24% 25% + V 

Mattel 227 12% 12 12 - % 

Minted M 13747 10% 10% 10% 

Mtaetka 22 7142 12% 11% 12%+% 

Ml TOW 21 535 247, 2,1, 94% - V 

MotdCA 38 758 2ft 28% 26% - % 

UobKS 3fi 888 2ft 261, 26% + % 

Modi nee TO 11 211 13% 17 17% +1 

Moffllo 347 13 12% 121, 

Hokum 21 205 42 41% 42 + V 

MontSuTOe 4 in, 1ft 17V + V 

MoorF 100 11 » 25% 24% 24% - % 

MorgnP 10 242 211, 90% 20% + % 

Morins 22 219 18% 1ft 15% - V 

Morans TO 15 18 19% 1ft 19% 

Multt* 58 9 107 22% Sft 22V 

Muto* 58 8 80% 5ft 60% 

N N 

NACRE 18 184 241, 23 23% + % 

NEC -12e 150 60 81% 80% 81% 

NEOAX 599 9% 7% B% + 1% 

NESS 00 11 180 M% 14% M% + % 

MJCIty 1-44 13 821 29% 29% 2ft 

NCHM 02 11 14 36V 38% 381, + V 

MCptr 04 12 1984 15 14% 147,+ % 

NDste TO 20 309 2ft 28% 2fl% 

NiHertB.061 9 347 ft 8 S 

NMIcm 16 3S0 ft 2% 2% 

NEECO 151013 14 13V 0%+ V 


Morin 22 219 16 
Morans TO 15 18 19 


NtHertB.061 

NMIcm 

NEECO 

NeUcor 

MwkEq 

NtwhSy 

Neutrgs 

NECrtt 


151013 14 13V 13%+ % 

15 311 11% 10% 1>%+ V 

a 1484 201, Tft 20 

152889 9% 9 ft + % 

381109 92 31% 31% 


MwfcSy 152689 ft 0 ft + % 

Neutrgs 381109 32 31% 31% 

NECrtt » 118 221, 2iv 22V + % 

NE Bus 00 20 961 SB Sft 26% - % 

NHraB .48 8 45 1ft 13 13 - V 

NJ SU 05e 10 55 19 1ft 1ft - % 

NYMrs 9 683 14% 13% 14% - % 

NMJBCS 12 69 15 14% Ml, 

NwkJBtt TO 9 116 17% 171, 17% - % 

Newpl 08 19 280 11% 11% 11%+ % 

NwpPtt 139743-16 37, 3 15-16 -9- 

Mka B TO 14 3(62 233, 227, 23% - % 
Noaei * 10 31 ft ft 8% 

NMflOr 194 4% 4% 4% — % 

Nor dsn -58 M 143 37% 36 38-% 

Nerd** -22 213*28 24% 23% 24 - % 

NorakB 051 925 ft 8 8% 

NAmVfl 2533 2% 1% 2 - % 

NstBCpITO 10 90 44% 42% 43 -1 

NarTrat 1 49 x90 40% 40V 40% + % 
NwNG 108 9 278 Ift 193, Jft - % 

NwMJ .96 8 366 267, 26% 261,- % 

Norw&r.TO# 10 52 11 107, w a 

NomPh 348 ft ft ft+ % 

Novella 29 6467 22 2ft 21% +1% 


9 273 Ift 1ft Ift- % 

8 366 267, 2ft 26% - % 

10 52 11 107, 107, 

348 ft ft ft+ % 

29 6467 22 20% 21% +1% 


100332 1ft 18 19-1, ‘ 

25 782 16 15% 1ft + % 

179 ft 7% ft + 7, PACE 

103003 14% M% 14% - % pcs 

38 472 M% 14% 14% Purl. 

16QS ft 6% ft + % paeftg 

«V 1ft 1ft + V Ferrara 
18 468 m, 19% ift - % Porisan 

18 349 34% 33% Jd ■+ % Patlex. 


18 468 19% 19% 1ft- % 

IB 3S* 34% 33% 34 + % 

1238 37, 3% ft 

M H) 17% 17% 17%+ % 


MoxellS TO 1822*4 20% 19% 1ft - % 

Numrc .58 10 1ft 10% 10% + % 

o o 

OUT Cp S2 10Z4 13-16 «1 V18 4 11-16- 
OMipf 9 17 17 17 

OcuUig 521 5% 5 5% — 1 , 

OgUGp 08 M 668 Z7% 271, 27%+ % 
OhloCTOlTO 11 181 37% 371, 37% - 3, 

OMKni .88 8 57 23% 231, 23% - V 

OtdRep 74 5 373 24% 24% . 24% + % 

Omnicm .98 15 906 20?, 2D% 20% + % 

One&c TO 7 60 14% M% 14% 

OnePrs 24 68 1ft 10% 101 2 - % 

OplicC 40 23 1ft 18% 16% 

OplicR 12 255 15% 14% 14% - % 

Oraciea 415434 1ft 14% 16 

Orbit 11 207 ft S% 5%-l-1i 

Orgngti 301 1ft 16 ift - % 

OMlBAB08d tt 634 241- 23 % 34% + % 

OahkTB 40 6 735 ift 15% 15 %- % 

OdrTP 206 13 113 43% 43 43 - % 

P Q 

PACE 8W ft ft ft 

PCS 38 B4 25% 25% 25% - % 

Pacar 1.60a 11 415 70% 69% 70% 

PacFal -50 4 350 14% 13% 13% - % 

Pints ra 286 8% ft ft 

Pariaon S .111 26% 28% 2ft - % 
Patlex MB 11% 11 11% - % 

Contmned on Page 29 
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CURRENCIES, MONEY AND CAPITAL MARKETS 


Fl IROPFAN OPTIONS EXCHANGE 


foreign exchanges 


Politics to dominate US as Britain waits for Budget 


LAST WEEK produced some 
Unexpected and confusing eco- 
nomic data on both sides of the 
Atlantic. This Is likely to be a 
week when politics are more 
Important than economic news in 
the US, and the UK enters a 
becalmed period ahead of the 
Budget. 

In the race for the White House 
one of the most important dates 
in the presidential election calen- 
der takes place on Tuesday, with 
20 southern states holding pri- 
mary elections. Market moving 
news is likely to be scarce, and 
reaction to last week’s news 
showed dealers are in no mood to 
take positions ahead of the US 
January trade figures on March 
17 and the UK Budget. Sterling 
was strong and the dollar was 
virtually unmoved. 

The UK January trade figures, 
announced Monday, were at least 
£50Qra worse than the City expec- 


ted, and on Friday the US 
employment data for February 
were Strong enough to suggest 
the US trade deficit may not 
show any quick improvement 

Unemployment fen to 5.7 p.c. 
from 5.8 p.c., while non-form 
employment rose a much higher 
than expected 531,000, compared 
with market forecasts of 200,000. 
and 107,000 in January. 

Mr Rupert Thompson, interna- 
tional economist at Morgan Gren- 
fell, said the figures quash any 
fears of a recession in the IS. 

The dollar weakened on the 
news, but then recovered to fin- 
ish above the day's lows. Accord- 
ing to Morgan Grenfell weak 
employment numbers are likely 
next month as some of the very 
large gains In particular sectors 
look unsustainable. 

Strong employment growth 
was seen in the service sector, 
while manufacturing employ- 


ment Increased only dl px^ or 
20,000. This is not encouraging 


for US export performance, and 
suggests that more imports could 
be sucked in, through rising con- 
sumption among non-manufac- 
turing employees. 

On tiiis basis Morgan Grenfell 
expects a rise in the US trade 
deficit to Si3bn in January, from 
$13.2bn in December. 

Like the US employment statis- 
tics, the UK trade deficit for Jan- 
uary left the market believing 
that the sharp rise was the result 
of distortions. The sharp foil in 
exports to the rest of the Euro- 
pean Community was particu- 
larly suspicious, and afier a ner- 
vous initial setback sterling 
showed little reaction. 

The pound shrugged off the 
trade news, and continued to 
benefit from favourable interest 
rate differentials, between Lon- 


don and Frankfurt The Bank of 
•ftngbmd intervened an Thursday 
and heavily an Friday, to prevent 
sterling rising above DM3.00. 

There is no very important US 
economic news this week, but 
retail sales and producer prices 
for February wfil be published cm 


Friday. 

Retail sales are expected to rise 
about OR px. and producer prices 
0.2 p.c. According to Warburg 
Securities retail sales will rise 0JS 
p.c., while Phillips and Drew, 
James Capel, ami Morgan Gren- 
fell expect 0.7 px. 


Ibis compares with a rise of 05 
px. in January, and if the mhrket 
average of 08 px. proves correct i edembc 
the year-on-year increase win be I HfK&jj 
&8 px. Prodimer pices in Febra- 
azy are generally expected to rise 
02 px. to OS px., against 0.4 p.c. 
in January. 
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MONEY MARKETS 


Interest rates favour the pound 


CITY ECONOMISTS have been 
scratching their heads for some 
time , trying to decide the strat- 
egy of Mr Nigel Lawson, the 
Chancellor, in this month’s Bud- 
get. 

It has been assumed Mr Law- 
son will cut taxation, and econo- 
mists tend to feel he will produce 
at least one startling measure, 
taking the City by surprise. 

Mr Christopher Johnson, chief 
economic adviser to Lloyds Bank, 
says the main reform Is likely to 


be the abolition of the married 
allowance, and the introduction a 
a partially transferable allowance 
and Increased single allowances 
to make up for it. 

The London money market 
drifted along very quietly, in the 
pre-Budget doldrums. Interest 
rates eased slightly, with three- 
month Interbank declining to 


9&-9i« P-c. from 9%-9^* px. an 
the strength of sterling, but not 
changing the view that UK bank 
base rates w£U not fen below 9 
P-c. in the foreseeable future. 

Expectations that the Bank of 
England will continue to run a 
policy of keeping interest rates 
relatively high is main attrac- 
tion to overseas investors in the 
pound. 

Credit Suisse First Boston 
recently described stating as a 


higher yielding D-Mark, and 
advised investors to exploit the 
yield differential. CSFB said the 
exchange rate will be held 
broadly constant for some time to 
come, and concluded there is 
good value in switching from 
West German bonds into gilts, ' 
and very good value In the 
money market, where according 
to CSFB the d iffer e nti al stands at 
an u njustifiable 6 percentage 
points. 


tv WMK DR 31. 1986 - 100; Finland: Dec 30. 1967 - 115.037 (US S fete). 90.791 
Copyright. Tfe Financial TlravGoMnaa, Sacta & Co, Wood Madctnria &-Co Lid .1967 
<— fen to ladles for Man* 3 appfkd to the foUteoFARttnlfe, tie Regional laffics a 
CONSTITUENT CHANCE-; Ea ter E ner g y lac. taf taao drifted (Canada). 


(Pond StcrHag) and 94.94 (local). 
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GERRARD VIVIAN GRAY 


Gerrard Vivian Gray are moving on 
7 March 1988 to new premises , at 


Bume House, 88 High Holborn, 
London WC1V 7EB 
Telephone: 01-831 8883 Telex: 887080 
Fax:01-831 9938 

GERHARD VIY1AN GRAY LIMITED 
Are moving into 


FRANCE 
LOIRE VALLEY 

SYNMCAT MIXTE DU PAYS BAUCECHS 
INVITAnON TO TENDER 
NATURE OP MARKET 
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A far-reaching 


economic reform • 
programme, introduced 
in 1986 by President : 
jbrahim Babangida is ■ 


gradually taking effect But austerity 
measures are unpopular and the 


programme could be undermined by 
an inflationary budget, says Africa 
Editor, Michael Holman. 




Demanding 
year ahead 


: J f it 


TESTING TIMES lie ahead for 
the military government of Presi- 
dent Ibrahim Babangida. 

A faltering in the implementa- 
tion of the country's economic 1 
recovery programme raises 
doubts about the likelihood of 
reaching greement with the 
International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), with which the adminis- 
tration is currently negotiating. 

The government's political 
honeymoon with Nigerians (and 
the press) is coming to an end as 
austerity bites deeper. A disquiet 
ing undercurrent of religious ten- 
sion between the country's Chris- 
tian and Moslem communities is 
worrying government officials 
and religious leaders alike. Trade 
unions are becoming restless and 
the business community expects 
a spate of wage claims and' 
labour disputes. The good food 
harvests which have helped cush- 
ion the impact of economic 
reforms have wilted in the face of 
a serious drought which affects 
much of northern Nigeria. 

All these factors combine to 
present the President with his 
most challenging year since he 
took office in a bloodless coup in 
August 1985. 

In the space of two and a half 
years. General Babangida has 
presided over a process which is 


leading to a radical transforma- 
tion of Nigeria. The 66 per cent 
devaluation of the Naira in Sep- 
tember, 1986, (and regular foreign 
exchange auctions which keep 
the currency realistically valued), 
the abolition of the corrupt and 
inefficient system of import 
licences accompanied by tariff 
reforms, and the dismantling of 
agricultural commodity boards 
which fixed prices at artificially^ 
low levels, have created a heal- 
thier environment for industrial- 
ists and farmers alike. 

The first admittedly tentative 
steps have been taken in what 
will be Africa's largest privatisa- 
tion exercise, -affecting nearly 90 
organisations in which Federal or 
state government shares will be 
sold or reduced, such as hotels, 
or which will be required to oper- 
ate on a commercial footing ■- 
such as the Government-owned 
telephone and electric power 
authorities. 

It is a programme which won 
the endorsement of the IMF (an 
essential precondition to the 
rescheduling of Nigeria's $26bn 
external debt), the backing of the 
World Bank, and the support of ' 
trading partners who had become 
increasingly impatient st eadier 
governments' failure to pay ' 
mounting trade arrears. 


r 
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Nigeria 


The political' and social risks 
are high, in abandoning the 
Import licensing system the gov- 
ernment surrendered not only a 
valuable form of patronage. It 
also antagonised an influential 
group - particularly strong in 
the pohticaUy sensitive north - 
which sold the licences at hugh 
premiums. 

The introduction of a compet- 
itive exchange rate - in I960, the 
Naira was nearly on par with the 
pound (compared to over N7 
today) - dimmed overnight the 
life style and living standards of 
Nigeria’s middle-class - which 
includes army officers. 

’ Annual trips to London or New 
York, a car, television, education 
abroad soon became impossible 
as fares more than doubled and' 
prices for imported goods soared. 
Nigeria, once notorious as a 
“throw away" society, adopted 
what ttie President has termed a 
“maintenance culture". 

• Why, it may be asked, has 
Nigeria’s Armed Forces Ruling 


Council, the governing body, 
taken these risks? Partly out of 
the courage of the conviction 
that reform of a society, which 
mismanaged the enormous oil 
wealth of the late 1970s and early 
1980s, was long overdue. And 
partly because there is no obvi- 
ous alternative, as illustrated by 
the economic policy of General 
Buhari, who offered austerity but 
no long-term strategy, and who 
was deposed by President Baban- 
gida. 

Painful as the structural 
a d j ustment programme is prov- 
ing for many Nigerians, some of 
whom may be tempted by a debt 
moratorium: and a go-it-alone pol- 
icy. there remains no viable alter- 
native. As the article on the econ- 
omy illustrates (see inside pages), 
Nigeria sorely has more to gain 
by persevering with reforms and 

thus maintaining the Support Of 

commercial lenders and the 
World Bank. 

The 1988 budget, however, sug- 
gests that Government is wob- 


bling in its course. If taken at 
face value - the budget deficit as 
a percentage of GDP is at least 7 
per cent - it raises the likelihood 
of high wnattow, which in turn 
win put severe pressure on the 
Naira, and threaten the thus far 
shrewdly managed lynchpin of 
reform - an exchange rate 
which treads a tightrope 
stretched between economic real- 
ity and political sensitivities. 

Senior government officials 
argue in effect that the budget is 
not quite what it seems. They are 
more optimistic than most about 
the price of oil, which accounts 
for over 90 per cent of export 
earnings, suggesting that the 
year-end average price may top 
the USH6 on which the budget is 
based. 

Further, more efficient collec- 
tion of customs duties will help 
narrow the deficit. And most 
important of all, the so-called 
subsidy of domestic fuel (which 
sells at a fraction of the rate in 
neighbouring countries) will, offi- 


cials hint, be reduced by perhaps 
a third, later this year. 

This last measure will indeed, 
put the budget in a very different 
light, provided at the same time 
the Central Bank reverses its 
pwaitwg decision, taitwi towards 
the .end of last year, to ease 
restraints on money supply. But 
the price of fuel is the most sensi- 
tive issue the. government had 
bad to face. City transport is 
grossly inadequate and many 
workers have to begin their jour- 
neys at dawn: that the arduous 
experience should become more 
expensive will be a hard cross to 
bear. 

The government was fully 
aware of this when it launched 
last year an anti-subsidy cam- 
paign, explaining that an 
increase in fuel prices would pro- 
vide more funds for government 
spending on education, health, 
roads and other services. 

. As it turned out, the govern- 
ment lost the public relations 
battle to the Nigerian trade 


bi August, 1385. Despite 


unions, who vigorously argued 
for retention of the subsidy. The 
government's position was not 
helped by an outspoken speech 
by the former Nigerian President, 
General Olusegun Obasaqjo. 

“Let us tell those who preach 
trade liberalisation and other 
harmful measures to us .. that 1 
they are leading us along the 
path of great economic decline, 
social dislocation and turbulence 
and political consequences that 
we can ill afford." he declared. 

ft seems dear that this combi- 
nation of pressures not only led 
the Government to drop plans to 
indude a fuel increase in the- 
budget, but also to defiise tension 
by reflating the economy beyond 
the level that some senior offi- 
cials thought wise, ending a wage 
freeze and giving civil servants a 
pa; increase of between 15 and 40 
per cent, depending on grades. 

That increase is now being re- 
assessed, but not before the 
unions launched a series of wage 
Haims which the private sector 
will be hard pressed to meet. 

The fuel issue aside, further 
tough measures are in the pipe- 
line. As part of the “commerci- 
alisation" principle already fol- 
lowed by the Government-owned 
telecommunications corporation, 
air fares, and electricity prices 
are expected to rise this year. 

The good news, however, is 
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that further tangible -benefits of 
adjustment, which has already 
benefited many companies and 
led to an agricultural revival, 
should start to flow: -a commer- 
cial banks' loan agreed in princi- 
ple last year, renewed export 
credit agency cover, a further 
World Bank structural adjust- 
ment loan in addition to project 
lending, as well as the easing of 
the debt burden which further 
rescheduling will bring. 

This assumes, however, an 
agreement with the Fund, and it 
is clear that some demanding 
negotiations lie ahead. It seems 
almost unthinkable that with 
both sides having put so much 
into devising the programme, 
and with most of the major fea- 
tures of reform already in place, 
there mil not be an agreement 
But it may be a close thing. 

In the meantime, President 
Babangida has other concerns. 

Ttte severity of the drought in 
the North has yet to be accu- 
rately assessed but there is grow- 
ing anxiety that government has 
been slow in responding. 

Religious tensions within the 
predominantly Moslem North, 
where heretical sects have 
caused serious disturbances in 
the past, and between the North 
and the largely Christian South, 
lie not far below the surface. 
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NIGERIA 2 


The Military Government is seeking the right timetable and formula 
for preparing civilian rule, reports Michael Holman 


Seeking a fresh start 


for democracy 


FOR THE SECOND time in a 
decade, Nigerians are preparing 
for a return to civilian role, and 
the politicians ate back In bust- 


“Hie old crows are returning 
to their roosts." as one veteran 
observer puts it. They operate 
discreetly, using traditional Insti- 
tutions, fanerat gatherings and 
other religious events, and osten- 
sibly social occasions as a front 
behind which old loyalties are 
reasserted or new allegiances 
forged. In short, the groundwork 
Is being done for the day, barely 
a year away, when party politics 
returns to Nigeria after a five- 
year absence. 

In theory, 

party politics is proscribed 
until then, and tens of thousands 
have been barred from holding 
standing for office again. The pre- 
scription is part of the military 
government's effort to give Niger- 
ians a fresh start in democracy. 
The country has been disillu- 
sioned by a succession of coups 
ainwi *nri«ni«»tidpw» in I960 and 
by the corruption and vote-rig- 
ging that marred the civilian 
administration of former Presi- 
dent Shehn Shagaxi. 

But Nigerian politicians, who 
have been lying low since the 
militar y took over at the aid of 
1963, are irrepressible once they 
get a whiff of the hustings. The 


(originally set for 1990) has been 
widely welcomed - though tern- 
pawl by the recollection that a 
civilian government is not a pan- 
acea for Nigeria’s ills - and so 
has the idea of a step by step 
transition with reservations 
about the practicality of the aQ- 
«nhraciny ban on former office 
holders (including members of 
the present administration), and 
the wisdom of the decision to 
limit the bwnber of parties to 
two. 

Nigeria** treat their politicians 
with the same scepticism as most 
other elector at es. But mods as 
they may wish to be governed by 
a new g en eration of honest politi- 
cians, they doubt the viability of 
a sweeping, undiscriminating 
ban which could exclude as many 
as 50,000 people from political life 


THE MEN IN CONTROL 
See the back page of this sur- 
vey for details of Armed 
Forces' Ruling Council, the 
National Council of Ministers 
and the State Military Gover- 
nors. 


over-riding question today is 
whether the Government lias 


whether the Government lias 
found the right timetable and for- 
mula through which to channel 
the democratic aspirations of 
electorate whose main ethnic dif- 
ferences - (Yoruba, Hausa-Fu- 
lani and Ibo) - and whose Chris- 
tian-Moslem divisions are major 
factors in Nigerian politics. 

In summary the government 

has dgrhtad tO limit nfititinal nark 

ties to two, maintain the 1979 
US-style cons ti t uti on, albeit with 
modifications, which provides for 
an executive president and a bi- 
cameral legislature, and to have 


a pluaed return to civilian rule, 
rather than the somewhat abrupt 


rather than the somewhat abrupt 
transfer over the space of a few 
weeks, as occurred in 1979. 

The Government's commit- 
ment to a return to civilian rule 


ranging from former ministers 
and state governors to - In the- 
ory, at least *- a driv er sacked 
for insubordination, for the pro- 
hibition includes anyone who 
was fired form Ms or her job 
dnw independence. 

Many of foe old political hands 
seemed to be at work behind the 
scenes last December, when 
13,000 candidates stood for 301 
local councils. The outcome fell 
far short of an exercise in democ- 
racy. The national Electoral Com- 
mission, established last August, 
was not up to the mammoth task. 

Voters’ registration lists were 
inaccurate and considerably 
inflated, polling boxes were some- 
times stuffed and sometimes 
felled to arrive, much to the fury 
of voters. Government has 
treated the matter phlegmati- 
cally, ordering re-runs where nec- 
essary making the point that, 
the five year transition allows 
time to learn from experience. 
But from Kano to Lagos there are 
few voters who do not believe 
that many of the candidates rep- 


resented banned political figures. 

Local government elections 
take plane again at the end of 
1969. but ' tills time on a party 
political basis. The ban on indi- 
viduals may not have been eased 
by then, but many Nigerians 
believe that came the next round 
- state legislatures in the first 
half afiS90 - some femiliar feces 
will be back on the political 
scenes, vetted for probity, and 
traditional shortcomings curbed 
fay tougher enforcement of elec- 
toral laws. 

The second concern is more 
fundamental: the fear that the 
government Hmit to two parties 
will exacerbate what is seen as a 
north-south divide in which reli- 
gious affiliation (tire north is pre- 
dominantly Moslem, the South 
Christian) will become danger- 
ously politicised. 

Like most political generalisa- 
tions. the giig««*»Hftn that Nigeria 
can be divided into northern and 
southern interest groups can be 
wiiaiwaiiing The north is Imww to 

many Christians (the chairman 

of the local council elected last 
December in Eaduna, a strong- 
hold of “northern" pnlitjcfans, is, 
for ftgflmpta. a Christian), while 
there is a substantial Moslem 
presence in the south. 

At the same time, suggestion 
that there is a solid Northern* 
bloc is misleading, for although 
conservative political asd eco- 
nomic values dominate, there is a 
strong radical tradition repre- 
sented today by the highly 
respected Balarabe Musa, gover- 
nor of Kaduna state from 1979 to 
1981, and ex-governor Rimi of 
Kano state. 

Nevertheless, as one p rominent 
Northern figure warned: *Tf gov- 
ernment sticks to the two party 
limit, one party will be northern 
based to main* inroads in 

the south, and the other will be 
southern based, with a similar 
strategy. Inevitably religion will 
become a political issue." 

The shar p antagonisms stir red 
up t»y the government's puzzling 
decision in 1986 to become a foil 
member of the Islamic Confer- 
ence Organisation (a move deeply 
resented by many Christians) 
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have not died down, and leafing 
members of both religious cam- 
muni ties believe that religious 
tensions might easOy tnra to vio- 
lence. 

PofiticalrivalriES could readily 
trigger it off, and there are many 
who believe that provision for 
flu tter parties could help Want 
ethnic and re&gbraa divisions. 

ft is for too early to make any 
predictions about potential front 




exf. v v»- .-V y 


runners when, the ban an politi- 
cal parties is lifted (and should 


cal parties is lifted (and should 
the an on individuals be modi- 
fied), if only because the depar- 
ture of some of tire colossi of the 
past have left gaps that cannot 
easily be filled. 

The death last May of the 
revered Chief Obafcmi Awolowo, 
one .of tire founding fathers of 
independent Nigeria, broke tire 
mould of Yoruba politics, as West 

AfHra ma gagW pn» It SWinnri i 

there are several contenders for 
tire "Yoruba vote" they will he 
unable to dominate tire commu- 
nity as “Awo” did. 

Chief Awolowo’s distinguished 
Tghn contemporary, Dr Nnamide 
Axlklva, is 'happily still going 
strong, but one day tire Ibo politi- 
cal mould win also be broken, 
leaving the succereton far from 
clear. 

For its part tire North offers no 
obvious candidate -at this stage, 
thnng h ranwiriorahip manoeuvr- 
ing is taking place, partly within 
the ranks a? are Northern Elders 
C ommitte e ft was in 

mid-87 ostensibly to “deliberate 
an the inter-relixious conflict" in 
the debate as welL The minority 
groups, meanwhile, have yet to 
show their h»ndr their farn may 
come when compromise candi- 
dates are needed. 

It may well be that Nigeria’s 
next president is a comp arati ve 
unknown, perhaps drawn from 
tire ranks of “rich, young, ritired 
military officers" who, tire well- 
informed Nigerian newsletter. 
The bonier, suggests, wfil play 
an increasingly Important iw in 
tire country’s politics. 

There may indeed be a new 
breed at Nigerian politicians in 
the making. But tire “old crows” 
will not easOy be shunted aside. 




Britain's Prime Minister, Mi* Mi 
Thatcher's African tour with her 


Thatcher with 
id, Deni* In A 


Mgaias President, 


(left). In Lagos, during Mrs 


Foreign policy 


New mood of realism 


"NIGERIANS have come to real- 
ise,” writes ex-Fareign Minister 
Joe Garba in his recent book. 
Diplomatic Soldiering, that 
"unless we begin to concentrate 
on better management of our 
own human and financial 
resources, there is no way that 
we can pursue any foreign policy 
objectives with conviction aim 
success.” 

Major General Garba, currently 
Nigeria’s representative at the 
United Nations, continues: "We 
will need to formulate realistic 
policies to create a p-Hniata to 
attract foreign technology and 
financial investment. No amount 
of ideological posturing will pro- 
duce tire results that we need In 
tire next decade.” 

Although Nigeria’s new foreign 
minister, Major General Ike Nwa- 
dmkwu, has not been in office 
long enoug h to leave fads mark 


former’s offiefai country resi- 
dence, Chevening House, in Kent 
A economic pragma- 

tism underlies relations with two 
other Important European trad- 
ing partners, France and Ger- 
many. The ambivalence with 
which Nigeria sometimes views 
France's militery activities in tire 

region — j te 

for Chad in the conflict with 
Libya has been appr eciated, but 
its powerful overall military role 
in the regional Francophone 
states is regarded with a degree 
of unease - takes second jaace 
to a belief that trade and invest- 
ment links could Ire strangth- 


tion to international efforts to 
resolve the Third World debt cd- 


. The "medium power" concept 
now appears to be in Umbo. And 
although President Babangida 
raised with Mrs Thatcher the 
problem of Black Africa’s esti- 
mated US8200bn external debt, 
and the adverse impact that 
heavy servicing commitments 
were having on economic reform 
programmes in place across the 
continent, there is no sign of a 

M tprbm faiHiitlw i OH the iSSUB. 


PiBanfrig that Lagos was shifting 
from its long-established support 
for President Dos Santos’s gov- 
ernment in its battle with Unite 
rebels led by Mr Jonas SavimbL 


One senior official in Lagos 
confirmed that Nigeria would 

indeed be prepared to play such a 
role - but only if Invited by both 
sides. But he bad no illusions 


about the problems Nigeria 
would face in an apparently 
intractable conflict, which has 
defied the negotiating efforts of 
tire United States and defeated 
African initiatives led by Presi- 
dent Kenneth Kwrarifl Of y^rmhia. 


(he succeeded Professor BoleJi 
Akinyemi last December), it 
seems likely that Joe Gazba’s 
j realistic and pragmatic. assess- 
’ment of the country's options is 
matched by government policy. 

Perhaps the best example of 
this pragmatism was tire recep- 
tion accorded Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, the pritiah Prime Min- 
ister, when she visited Nigeria in 
January. Although her brief stay 
1 was wmritfld by modest demon- 
| strations, protesting against 
Britain’s refasal to implement 
tougher iany ** nn * against South* 
'Africa, the Nigerian Government 
made it dear that differences 
I ova: how to end a p a r t h eid would 
not fundamentally affe ct ra te- 
: tions between tire two co untries . 


Desnlte freauent suK8Bstion8 to 
tire contrary, Francehasmrt in 
feet been able to erode Britain’s 
prattin*) as Nigeria's leading fa™, 
ness partner. Bat as one Nigerian 
pffirial put it, "encouraging 
France, West Germany or Japan, 
foe that matter, makes contracts 
or suppliers more competitive, 
and mues.dear.tb.tiie UK that 
we are not a captive, market” ", 
ft is a far cry from tire ambi- 
tious concepts pursued by ftofoa- 
eo r Akiw y H»n i , who believed that 
Nigeria would play a V*<iing part 
in world aflkln i fay lytahKiJil^g -a 
forum of “medium powers”, 
including countries such as Aus- 
tria, Initia and Brazil 

which could , play a mediating 
role in world affidra, There was 
also a belief that Nigeria, whose 
external debt e xceeds USgsSbn. 
could make a gre a ter amtribu- 


■ Other features of Professor 
Akinyemi's legacy are also either 
discarded or under review. Last 
September he was criticised at 
home after meeting the Israeli 

fo rei gn wi t ntow at tha opening n i 

tire session at the United Nations 
General Assembly. Over 40 per 
cent of Xfigeria’s 100m or more 

people are Moslem, and although 
there is a significant Israeli busi- 
ness presence in Nigeria, its 
members keep a very low profile. 
Coming at a time when relations 
between Nigeria's Moslem and 
Christian communities are 
strained, the meeting was 
regarded by some government 
n&iriau as unwise. 


Nor does Nigeria have any ffln- 
pj np g about the impact it can 
have on South Africa. The par- 
ticipation at Nigeria’s former mil- 
itary leader, General Olusegun 
Obasanjo, in the Common- 
wealth’s “Eminent Persons 
Group" visit to the republic In 
1986 ensured that Lagos is as 
well-informed as any African cap- 
ital about South Africa. 


Further difficulties arose out of 
Professor Aktoyemf 8 suggestion 
towards tire end of last year that 
Nigeria might be prepared to 
mediate in tire Angolan civil war, 
a proposal that was inte r p reted 
- probably incorrectly - as 


A visit to Nigeria last month 
by a senior delegation of the Afri- 
can National Congress may have 
paved the way for greater Niger- 
ian military support far the mfli-" 
tary wing of the organisation, but 
most g«mnr iimaTit nWriflit appear 
to accept that the country’s nde 
In efforts to end apartheid Is very 
limited. 


Mchael Holman 


President Babangida urged 
Britain to ”re-appraise” its 
approach to South Africa. But he 
also paid tribute to Britain’s 
backing of Nigeria’s structural 
adjustment programme. Much of 
the country’s progress on debt 
rescheduling "is attributable to 
the understanding and coopera- 
tion of our Western creditors, 
particularly that of your govern- 
ment,” he told Mrs Thatcher, 
“which, through Its various 
flwqjiriHi institutions and credit 
agencies, has demonstrated con- 
siderable support for Nigeria’s 
economic recovery efforts." 

Such is the Improvement in 
relations between the two coun- 
tries, which reached a nadir in 
1984 with the withdrawal of High 
Commissioners over the abortive 
attempt by Nigerian agents to 
kidnap a prominent exile, Mr 
Umara Kkko, from his London 
home, that the two governments 
will this month resume the tradi- 
tion of an annual bi-lateral con- 
ference, last held in 1983. Sir 
Geoffrey Howe, the British for- 
eign secretary, will be meeting 
his Nigerian counterpart at the 


Demanding year ahead 


On the political front. General 
Babangida’s timetable for is 
phased return to civilian ride cut 

wifawHng fa pwt fatonHal ftWtimw 

in 1998 has been widely web 


But many Nigerians are scep- 
tical about the wisdom and prac- 
ticality of two decisions. The first 
is Isst July's sweeping bin an the 
participation in the five year 
transition of thousands of former 
prtHtfmmg and government office 
holders, many of whom are none- 
theless active behiudthe scenes. 

The second is the to 

allow only two parties (a ban on 
party politics is due to be lifted 
.early next year). The danger, 
many Nigerians believe, is that 
the two parties may be northern 
and southern based, the one 
mainly Mosl em, the other largely 
-Christian, a development which 
would inevitably e xacerba te reli- 
gious tensions. 


It may well be that g o v er nment 
wifi have to reconsider both deci- 
sions. 

What is of more DEessfmr con- 
cern is tiie dedine in the gov- 
ernment’s popularity (although 
not the personal standing of the 
President). 

Talk of c o r ru p ti on involving 
senior Federal and state officials 
is widespread. There is a widely 
held view that what 9eems to be 
a surfeit of government “advis- 
ers” hold up and confuse the 
decision making process rather 
ft ffi streamline ft. 

A spate of in ci de nt s involving 
Ill-disciplined Annoy or Air 
Force members and civilians has 
eroded the standing of the armed 

forces. There are signs of a some- 
times heavy handed approach to 
the press - which remains 
amongst the freest in Africa. And 
there is a danger that -recent 
changes to the dvil service (one 
of which is to make the Perma- 


nent Secretaries’ ' tenure limited 
to tiie life of the government of 
-the day) wifi undermine morale 
in the service and further 
weaken the continuity the coun- 
try needs but frequently lacks in 
policy making . 

On several fronts, then, are 
issues which wifi test the skill* of 
the President, termed the politi- 
cal Maradonna of Nigerian poli- 
tics by West Africa magazine in 
tribute to the deftness with 
which he has weaved his way 
between obstacles put up by 
opponents and interest groups 
over the past 30 months. 

Yet at the end of the day it is 
rare to meet a Nigerian who, 
whatever the criticisms he or she 
expresses, does not conclude with 
an endorsement of the President 
h i m self- That will stand General 
Babangida In good stead as he 
attempts to keep Nigeria on the 
arduous path of economic recov- 
ery. 


The timetable of transition to civilian rule 


Complex plans under way 


THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
of Africa’s most populous state 
has begun the complex process of 
returning the country to civilian 
role bythe end of 1982. 

Although political parties are 
stm banned, and tens of thou- 
sands of former politicians and 
office-holders at every level of 
Federal and State Government 
have been barred from reenter- 
ing the political arena, tire first 
steps in a transition designed to 
culminate in presidential elec- 
tions in the second half of 1992 
have already been taken. 

A National Electoral Commis- 
sion, established in mld-1987, wifi 
be responsible for selecting and 
supervising. the conduct of. the 
two political parties (yet to be 
established) which will be 
allowed to contest the first round 
of party political elections at the 
end of next year. 

A Constitution Drafting Com- 


mittee which will review the 1999 
constitution is already at wort, 
as is the Directorate of Social 
Mobilisation which has the formi- 
dable task of "morally and spiri- 
tually" uplifting tiie nation, in 
order to reduce, if not eliminate, 
those disagreeable features of 
Nigerian politicians whose short- 
comings, says President Baban- 
gida, have embraced "almost 
every form, of malpractice from 
ballot-rigging, electoral violence, 
minder and arson, abuse of office 
to interference and lawlessness". 


Judging by the remits of tie 


ment elections last December, the 
Directo rate , which is conducting 
a "Mass Mobilisation for Eco- 
nomic Recovery - , Self-Reliance 
and Social Justice - known' as 
MAMSER - has an uphill battle. 
The elections were marked: by 
inflated and muddHy^regis- 
ttation litis, allegations of atoned 


ballot boxes, fake polling stations 
and counting irregularities. 

It was' nonetheless, said the 
Government, a valuable "learn- 
ing experience”, and the admin- 
istration is determined to press 
ahead with tiie next stages of a 
return to ctvQSan rule. 

Vital to the exercise is an accu- 
rate census, an operation fraught 
with difficulties. Past experience 
has shown that every town, state 
and region seeks to exaggerate 
its population for a variety of 
motives, ranging from the rivalry 
between Christians and Moslems 
to the feet that the allocation of 
Federal revenue to the country's 


observed; "We cannot run away 
from counting ourselves simply 
because the exercise easily gets 
politicised*. A National Popula- 
tion Commission will prepare the 
way fra a oensus in 199L 


In the meantime a Constituent 
Assembly is due to be inaugu- 
rated which will debate and rat- 
ify the draft constitution which 
will be promulgated in early 1988. 
The ban on party politics is 
scheduled to be lifted in 1989, fol- 
lowed by an announcement in 
the third quarter of that year of 
which two political parties have 
secured recognition. 

The first round of polling on a 
party political baste takes Diace 
towarusthe end of 1989 when 
local government elections take 
place. Elections for state legisla- 
tures and governors are set for 
the first half of 1990. Nearly two 
ware later 0991 is set aside for 
the census) voting for the Federal 
legislatures • Senate and House of 
Representatives • is scheduled, to 
be followed by the presidential 
election sometime during the sec- 
ond half of 1992. 


MdtMl Hotanan 
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( NIGERIA 3 ) 


A stlBDHrswrrcH^f Economic 
strategy towards the end of last 
'year haa left a qneation-mark 
banging over Nigeria's structural 


After skflftilly Jmpl „ 

radical* painful and unpopular 


Tony Hawkins examines the latest changes in economic strategy 

over new budget measures 



administration suddenly .suc- 
cumbed to mo un t ing social 
political pressures to reflate the 

economy, . . 

By any yardstick, both the tim- 
ing and the extent of the refla- 
tionary package .embodied in the, 
January 1988 oodget were unfbr-' 
tnnate. White there was - and is 
- a powerful case ter some mea- 
sure of reflation, , there is a very 
real danger of the hard-won 
achievements of the past . 18 
months being undermined by a 
combination of excessive aggre- 
gate Eomawil , wpM InflaHwi nff i 
a depredating naira. 

Since the World Banlc-spon-. 
sored economic recovery pro- 
gramme was launched in mid- 
1986, the Government has revo- 
lutionised the economic environ- 
ment primarily by abolishing 
import, exchange and price con- 
trols, liberalising and deregulat- 
ing the banking sector and shift- 
ing the entire pattern of 
economic incentives in favour of 
agriculture and those manufac- 
turing activities tfort rely mainly 
on domestic frn pnte 

After depredating 44 per cent 
in 1988, the naira fell a further G7 
per cent last year, eliminating 
most of the currency over- valua- 
tion that had previously bedevil- 
led the economy. 

Inevitably, such far-reaching 
reforms created both political' 
and economic animosity - from 
many northern traders who 
relied on their preferential access 
to foreign exchange to reap rich 
rewards; from the Lagos customs 
officials whose sources of supple- 
mentary income have now disap- 
peared; from western multina- 
tionals in the vehicle-assembly 
industry who no longer com- 
pete with imported cars «nfl . 
above all, from the many thou- 
sands of people who have been 
declared redundant and whose 
living standards have been fell- 
ing for more than a decade. 

It was a measure both of the 
gravity of Nigeria's economic 
plight and the courage of the 

Rahawglrtn wfminfa tr ftHnn ttori- j[ 

was prepared to endure the resul- 
tant criticism and unpopularity. 
The President had taken on 
board that there was just no via- 
ble alternative. 

These achievements notwith- 
standing, the structural adjust 
meat programme (SAP) has run 
up against some serious snags. 
Under the 1986 agreement with 
the International Monetary Fund, 
the fiscal deficit was targeted at 3 
per of GDP, but in the event 
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Short term loans 


02 

TOTAL 
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it was more than 10 per cent 
Credit ceilings were missed, too, 
and the Fund programme expired 
without a successful review. But 
important targets were met such 
as the merging of the official and 
auction market exchange rates 
for the naira in mld-1967 and the 
deregulation of interest rates. 

After protracted negotiations- 
the long-running dispute over tire 
rescheduling of trade arrears in 
respect of uninsured debt was 
finally resolved early in 1988 
while Nigeria's rescheduling 
agreement with the London Chib 
of commercial banks became 
effective from December 1987. 


Bilateral agreements have been 
mmphiflpit f with 12 of the 19 Paris 
Club official creditors but the 
process of reconciling short-term 
claims has been very slow, 
thereby further delaying the ra- 
ting of export credit cover to 


Igeria by the major western 
exporters. 

The snafi's pace at which 
rescheduling agreements have 
been reached - the original 
8 «hTHth» for the signing of bilat- 
eral agreements with the Paris 
Clnb of June SO, 1987 was 
extended to February 29, 1968 and 
even this latter date was not met 
— illustrates the relative short- 


on the Nigerian 


Such delays are doing more 
barm than good by postponing 
.access to new money, putting 
back the start of the next round 
of -xescheduHmr discussions and 
further damaging Nigeria's 
already much-tarnished tnt u rp a. 
tional creditworthiness. 

. Given -the severity of Nigeria's 
fmrmMHgfrp naifti flow difficulties, 
it is imperative to accelerate the 
process. Last year's gross inflow 
of capital was only NL2 bn 
-against a targeted N2.7S bar, leav- 
ing a net capital outflow of 
NlJ25bn. Yet m Lagos one is 
struck by an apparent lack of 
urgency. 

ft is easy to sympathise with 
thedetisum to reflate since real 
Gross Domestic Product is lower 
now than in the mid-1970s, so 
that real per capita incomes have 
faUm by mare than a third tn a 
dftcudfl ■ The living of 

urban wage-earners halved In the 
first half of the 1980s and, while 
there are no re liable unem ploy- 
ment figures, labour surveys sug- 
gest that the unemployment rate 
trebled from tl per cent in 1979 
■to 12 per cent in 1986. Hie Cen- 
tral Bank's figures show a SO par 
cent Increase in registered work- 
seekers in 198G77. 

Interpreted literally, these aur* 
veys point to 4m tmempitoyed out 
of a labour fores of some 84m. 
There is same - marginally reas- 
suring - evidence to show that 
in recent years, as redundancies 
grew in the urban areas, return 
migration to the villages gath- 
ered momen t u m, increasing the 
rural labour lorce by as much as 
25 per cent — a trend accentu- 
ated by the fell in the naira and 
theenhanced profitability of agd- 
cutttn*. 

The reverse side of this coin, 
flmugh. Is the apparent correla- 
tion between education and 
rmpmni numunt Urban imenndov- 
ment rates exceed 40 per cent 
among secondary school-leavers 
while graduate unemployment la 
put at around 9 per cent, mainly 
reflecting, the 150 per cent 
increase in graduate numbers in 
the past decade. 

Given flri« bleak situation. It is 
hardly surprising that the Gov- 
ernment should have been anx- 
'fous to reflate. 

Real growth in the Nigerian 
economy is officially put at L2 
per last year, mainly attrib- 
utable to an estimated 10 per cent 
increase in manufacturing pro- 
duction. Growth in the non-ail 
sector was largely offset by a 


steep 17 per cent decline in ofl 
exports and lower agricultural 
production, attributable to the 
drought. 1968 & expected to be a 
far better year, despite the uncer- 
tain outlook for all exports. 

Officials believe that even with 
a depressed oil market, the com- 
bination of domestic reflation 
and a normal agriculturBl season 
should ensure real growth of at 
least 4 per cent which would be 
the economy's best p prformarwy 
for 13 years. 


Gross Domestic 
Product 


(Constant prices) 

Tor QDP, Nbn OOP par heed 


1975 

272 

360 

1976 

30.0 

385 

1977 

32.1 

405 

1978 

302 

370 

1979 

322 

380 

I960 

308 

355 

1981 

209 

335 

1982 

29S 

325 

1983 

274 

290 

1984 

209 

265 

1965 

202 

260 

1986 

252 

245 

1987 

252 

240 


However, this growth target 
may be jeopardised in two 
ways — by the balance of pay- 
ments situation and inflation. 
The 1968 foreign exchange budget 
projects earnings from oil of 
some $L8m, down almost 20 per 
cent on 1987 revenues, though 
this will be supplemented by a 
g en erously-forecast $L2bn In pri- 
vate sector non-oil exports - 
compared with $500m last year - 
and $25Qm in public sector non- 
oil inflows. Loans for balance of 
payments support will provide an 
extra 8500m, making g7d4bn in all 

Imports are forecast at fSJLhn 
with t he fo reign exchange auc- 
tions (FEU) absorbing SBJttm 
while the private sector's non-oil 
export earnings of 8L2bn will be 
channelled into imparts and pay- 
ments for invisibles through the 
so-called autonomous fluids mar- 
ket 8600m is set aside for contin- 
gencies uni* rebuilding Nigeria's 
depleted foreign reserves which 
at the end of last year were down 
to three weeks' import cover. 
Only $L7bn - about 25 per cent 
of projected export earnings - is 
eannarked for servicing foreign 
debt compared with actual post- 
rescheduling obligations in the 
region of 85.7bn car a debt-service 
ratio of 74 per cent. 

The dear implication is that 


Nigeria must both reschedule its 
1968 obligations while borrowing 
substantially more than the 
1500m envisaged in the foreign 
exchange budget if a further 
build-up of arrears is to be 
averted. 

The reality is that neither the 
reschedulings nor the sew loans 
will be forthcoming in the 
absence of a new agreement with 
the IMF a reconciliation of 
existing policy disagreements 
with the World Bank. Indeed, the 
disbursement of the first tranche 
of the World Bank's second struc- 
tural adjustment loan (of 8500m) 
is hanging fire pending agree- 
ment 

' Similarly, further reschedul- 
ings with the Paris and London 
Clubs are not going to be agreed 
in the absence of a new IMF 
agreement while the proposed 
8200m Japanese balance of pay- 
ments support loan and the long- 
promised 8220m in new money 
from commercial FwwVs will cer- 
tainly be delayed Lagos 

mwi the Fund reach agreement 
within a month, which seems 
unlikely. 

It Is estimated that even with 
an IMF agreement and the 8500m 
from the World Bank, Nigeria 

nmnTd a tiTI fare a flnaru-fng ’ gap pf 

Slim. This gap would be dosed 
by the 8320m from Che commer- 
cial banks, $200m from Japan, 
8220m from tim AfH«m Develop- 
ment Bank and project lending 
by both the World Bank and the 
export credit agencies. 

One issue above all is likely to 
dominate the IMF/Nteerian dis- 
cussions — namriy the Fund's 
insistence that the domestic 
petroleum price be raised - over 
a relatively short time-frame — . 


to bring it into line with export 
parity. The actual price rise 
needed to reach export parity 
depends, of course, on the ruling 
world market price, but at cur- 
rent levels the domestic price 
would have to be increased about 
J50 per cent, which in a country 
where transport costs are a major 
factor in the household budget is 
an e x trwwHy se nsi tiv e political 
issue. 

Some Nigerian nffimaig insist 
that a phased increase in the 
domestic fuel price is imminent 
but its timing has become a 
major political issue since the 
rtahunpida a d minist ra tio n cannot 
afford to impose Anther austerity 
on the man in the street an the 
IMPs instructions. 

In any event, while the domes- 
tic fori price issue may be of par- 
amount importance at this junc- 
ture, it is no more than the tip of 


prevent it from going below 25 
US cents. But, inexorably, market 
forces have continued to nudge 
the rate downwards and N5 - or 
possibly N4J> - to the dollar are 
now seen as pcditically-senritive 
exchange rate resistance levels. 

Bankers are adamant that with 
the free market autonomous 
tends rate standing at NL8 to the 
dollar and demand outrunning 
supply by a factor of three to one 
at the fortnightly auctions, the 
rate can only continue to 
weaken. The Government's refla- 
tionary policy is bound to exacer- 
bate this situation unless export 
earnings respond Car more posi- 
tively than sppmg likely. 

Inflationary pressures will be 
fuelled both by excessive demand 
in the wake of the public sector 
pay rises which will be followed 
by a general Increase in private 
sector wage levels of at least is 
to 20 per cent, and surging pro- 
duction costs reflecting higher 
wages, tariffs and the weaker 
naira. Hie central bank estimates 
inflation at 12 per cent last year 
but this is likely to double in 1988 
with dire consequences for the 
exchange rate. 
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the iceberg. There are many 
other tough and unpalatable 
measures that must be taken, 
ranging from swingeing increases 
in electricity tariffs to higher rail- 
way rates and feres and the grad- 
ual pHmirmHr>n of overmanning 
throughout the public sector. 

Much could be achieved 
through the promised commerci- 
alisation and privatisation of the 
96 parastatals already planned 
tymng b here, too, the administra- 
tion is dragging its heels and 
expectations have, yet again, run 
ahead of performance. Commerci- 
alisation has major attractions to 
the extent that it “depoliticdses" 
pricing decisions for utilities. 

Clearly, there is much more to 
securing a new IMF agreement 
then an increase in the domestic 
fuel price. The whole strategy of 
reflation is bound to have been 
under the microscope with the 
Fund arguing that any loss of 
control over domestic mending is 
bound to undermine the foreign 
currency auctions by depressing 
the naira to poBtirally -imflccept. 
able levels. 

A year ago, Nigerian ministers 
were arguing that N2J> or - at a 
pinch - N3 to the US dollar was 
a realistic exchange rate for the 
dollar. Last year, various strata- 
gems were adopted to slow the 
rate of naira depreciation and 


Hus is the that the 

IMF and World Bank. - both of 
which have a powerful vested 
Interest in ensuring that SAP 
does not end in tears - have 
carried to Lagos. Ultimately, 
there can be no substitute flu- fis- 
cal and monetary discipline and' 
governments that believe they 
can spend their way out of their 
political difficulties are wddfng 
iboth themselves and their elec- 
torates. 

On the face of it, Nigeria has 
no viable alternative. The go-it- 
alone Zambian option or the debt 
moratorium route are simply 
untenable - popular in the 
short-run though they undoubt- 
edly are. In the past two' years, 
Nigeria has begun to create the 
framework for economic reform 
and a return to sustained — and 
efficient - economic growth, but 
there is still a long, long way to 
go. 

For Nigeria, structural adjust- 
ment is not a two- or three-year 
programme, but one that must 
last well into the 1990s if its fufi 
potential is to be realised. TO 
abort now would not only jetti- 
son the hard-wan gaim o f foe 
last two years, but put the coun- 
try back on the unrewarding 
reed of austerity without adjust- 
ment that it travelled in the early 
19808. 
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When you cross new frontier, you need 
a bank that knows theother side. 


We began business on the other side — France to be precise. And about 1 30 years 
ago, we introduced our banking activities to the West African Sub-region. 

Over the years we've acquired tremendous knowledge of international business 
and finance. 

We have also established an enviable chain of correspondent banking network of 
which the BIAO-AFRIBANK group is a major link. Our staff are well trained and 
competent to handle all your international banking needs. 

With more than 65 branches spread throughout the Federation of Nigeria, strong 
capital base, up to-date computer services, you've got the bank that will guide 
you through the intricacies of financial transactions. 

So. when you cross new frontiers with your business, IBWAJAFRIBANK will be 
waiting on the other side. 


IBWZI 



EMINENT 


, . . theefficient and courteous bank 

AFRIBANK 

Office: 94. Broad Street, Lagos. Tfltoc 21346 AFRIBANK, 22382 AFWBANK. 22383 AFWBANK, Tel: 664135, 662301, 683808. 663551, 663663. 

“Secret 


Are you thinking of 
investing in Nigeria ? 





Let 

NAL Merchant Bank 
be your guide 

If you are thinking of investing in Nigeria, you'll want Express Bank means that we have access to a financial 
a guide that knows his way around die country's economic network that spans virtually every continent of the 
terrain. That means NAL Merchant Bank, globe. 


As Nigeria’s pioneer merchant bank, few others can 
match, let alone surpass, our knowledge of the Nigerian 
business and financial terrain. Whether it is a question 
of interpreting the regulations that govern doing 
business in-Nigeria or putting you In touch with potential 
and viable Nigerian business partners, our experience 
these pad 26 years puts us hi good stead to show you 
■ ho* exactly to proceed.Uur partnership with American 


Our expertise is comprehensive. From trade and 
project finance, equipment leasing, foreign exchange 
transactions and loan syndication to portfolio management, 
mergers and acquisitions, stock exchange 
quotation and treasury services, no aspect of banking 
is strange to us. 

Ail of which means that if you are looking for a 



business link with Nigeria, we are the people to see. 

NAL Merchant Bank Limited 

NAL TOWERS, 20 Marina, P.O. Box 2432, Lagos, Nigeria 
Telephone; 600420-9, 600850-9, 6008904 Telegrams & Cables: ACCEPTOR, LAGOS 
Telex: 215055, 22941. ACCEPTO, NG„ 23677. 23732, NAL, NG. 
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Budget reaction 


Second thoughts after 
the euphoria 


NIGERIA’S 1988 budget has pro- 
voked a mixed response of 
short-lived euphoria and longer* 
laating g]nom The euphoria was 
evident among Nigerians who, 
mistakenly. Interpreted the Gov- 
ernment's reflationary package 
to mean an imminent end to the 
structural adjustment pro* 
gramme. 

After all, SAP - as it is called 
- has throughout been billed as 
a two-year programme, ending in 
mid- 1988. 

There was euphoria, too, from 
the labour unions which wel- 
comed the announcement of 
increased take-home pay and 
fringe benefits in the public sec- 
tor and the prospect that refla- 
tion would reverse the five-year 
downtrend in formal sector 
employment 

But as the budget was more 
closely scrutinised, so the eupho- 
ria has all but disappeared to be 
replaced by outright concern 
among st businessmen, bankers 
ywd economists questioning the 


letf* *y fef / 


viability of reflation at this deli- 
cate stage of Nigeria's economic 
rehabilitation programme. 

To be fair, it had long been 
apparent that the 1988 b udget 
would have to contain a substan- 
tial reflationary element. The 
social and polltial consequences 
of falling real wages and living 
standards, mounting unemploy- 
ment and above all, the need to 
swallow some bitter pQls in the 
form of higher prices for domes- 
tic fuel and many parastatal ser- 
vices, such as electricity, trans- 
port fares and telephones 
dictated some compensatory 
adjustments. 

At issue was not so much refla- 
tion itself as the extent to which 
the economic pomp should be 
primed by the combination of a 
large budget deficit and an 
accommodating and expansionist 
monetary policy. 

That said, there is now a very 
real danger that excessive refla- 
tion will undermine much that 
has already been achieved since 

rift* 

v Subsufy 



Popular op po si tion to the eovammonTs efforts to reduce the 
subsidy of domestic fuel prices Is refle c ted In this cartoon by 
\ Ebong In the dally newspaper. Punch. 


SAP was launched in 1966. Expe- 
rience in many developing coun- 
tries has demonstrated that the 
pressures on the e x c han g e rate 
become intolerable when the 
authorities lose control of aggre- 
!gate dwnflnd. in Nigeria’s case, 
the dangers are the more pro- 
nounced because a new agree- 
ment with the IMF is ess ent ia l if 
structural reform Is to succeed. 

Total spending this year is 
projected at N24.3bn, which 
mciudes the special reflat tonar y 
package of N2i>bn - an increase 
of 38 per cent on last year’s bud- 
get estimates. This substantially 
over-states the real increase 
which when adjusted for Nana 
depreciation is closer to 10 per 
cent. 

Revenue is for ecast to increase 
a much more modest 17.5 per 
cent to N18Jbn, implying a 
decline in real receipts when 
Naira depredation Is taken into 
account. Indeed, if the so-called 
“self-liqui dating fund” — the 
N2J5bn to be borrowed from the 
Central Banfc — is deducted, the 
revenue forecast for 1988 is little 
different from that for last year, 
suggesting that Lagos may well 
have underestimated its poten- 
tial revenue. _ . , 

There are, as yet, no official 
figures for the actual outturn of 
the 1987 budget, but bankers 
believe that revenues were some 
25 per cent above forecast while 
spending outstripped budget 
appropriations by a huge 75 per 
cant margin. Accordingly, the 
budget deficit was probably 
closer to Nllbn - about 11 per 
cent of GDP - than the N2bn 
forecast a year ago. 

PjBnama for this indude over- 
runs on government spending, 
the siphoning of petroleum earn- 
ings into “dedicated" accounts to 
finance major capital projects 
that were not included in the 
budget aid the fact that the Fed- 
eral government took responsibil- 
ity for the wrtwraai interest and 
debt payments of both the state 


gn mwnmgntc and private sector 
arrears. 

On these numbers, the l$& 
budget looks to be a major 
improvement on the actual 1987 
out-turn, suggesting that some of 
the gloom is bang overdone. If 
.Lagos can stick to its 1988 tar- 
gets, ttie effective budget defi cit 
would be at least 20 per cent 
lower than last year while as a 
ratio of GDP It would come down 
from about 11 per cent to around 
8 per cent 

Nigerian officials argue that 
the N&6bn Is very much a worst- 
case scenario, since they believe 
revenues will be subst an t i a l ly 
higher than projected, while 
spending is likely to foil behind 
target especially in the case of 
the NBbn capital budget and the 
N2-5bn set aside for reflation. 

Higher revenues are antici- 
pated from company taxation but 
plainly from customs and excise 
revenue which could increase by 
as much as 50 per cent - more 
th an Nlbn - following the deci- 
sion, to shift revenue collection 
from the customs department, 
where what is euphemistically- 
termed "revenue- slippage" is 
endemic, to the banks. Some 
Nigerians argue also that oil 
receipts, based on an ofl price of 
US$16 a barrel, are conservative 
- a view not shared outside the 
Government where It is felt that 
oil revenues could well foil below 
the projected USS5-5bn. 

Capital spending - on such 
projects as the N700 min set aside 
for improving transport - could 
wen mil short of budget because 

be? ^ra^ble^to^ meet^such 
import-intensive programmes. 

The major imponderable 
though is the domestic fuel price. 
If this is raised early in the year, 
then the budgetary gap will be 
reduced, though much will 
depend on both the timing and 
the extent of the increase. 

It is premature to conclude - 
as same have, already - that the 
1988 budget has undermined 



Banking 


Prospering 

despite 

recession 


Commuters writing for buses In TlnUba Square, In the capital cHy, 
Lagos. There was ahort-Oved euphoria among many wariest* and 
farixmr unions after the 1588 budget as they welcomed the 
prospect of Increased take-home pay and fringe benefits In the 
piddle sector, and a reverse In the five-year downtrend in formal 
sector employment Now the euphoria has aU but dtoappaared. 


SAP. Certainly, SAP has been 
jeopardised not just by the refla- 
tionary fiscal package that 
threatens to become highly infla- 
tionary, but by the 1987 fiscal and 
monetary performance w hich 
overshot IMF programme targets 
by wide margins. 

If the Government is prepared 
to bite the domestic fuel price 
bullet within the next few weeks. 


under-pinning this with 
Increased electricity tariffs, the 
adoption of commercial policies 
in other parastatals and rapid 
and decisive steps towards priva- 
tising others, the budget could 
still turn out to be a temporary 

hicough along the rocky road to 
structural change. 

Tony Hawkins 


TWO KEY Issues head the 
agenda for the Nigerian insur- 
ance Industry in 1988. The first, 
by no means new, is the indus- 
try's under-capitalisation - a 
problem exacerbated since the 
currency auctions were launched 
In September 1986 by the steep . 
depreciation of the itelra. The** 
second is the challenge of privati- 
sation of some at the Industry by 
the end of the year. 

Traditionally, me consequence 
of undercapitalisation has been 
the need to place large chunks of 
reinsurance with overseas insur- 
ers and the foil in the naira has 
quadrupled the local currency 
co6t of such foreign cover. At the 
same time, the naira value of 
insured assets, especially those 
with a high impart content such 
as machin ery or motor vehicles, 
has risen sharply. 

Many insurance companies, 
though not the major players 
with foreign shareholders, have 
been slow to react to this by 
inristing on realistic revaluations 
of assets and substantially higher 
insurance premiums. In this new 
situation, insurers need to 
increase their naira revenue by a 


Insurance industry 


Braced for a heavy agenda 


fector of four or five both to meet 
the increased naira cost of inter- 
nationally-placed reinsurance 
and also to cover themselves 
against claims on Nigerian assets 
where replacement costa have 
quadrupled. 

Even without these exchange 
rate-inspired problems, some 
insurers were already facingvery 
serious asset valuation difficul- 
ties arising from misplaced prop- 
erty speculation over the last 10 
years. Thuys, insurance compa- 
nies owning half-empty office 
blocks are finding difficulty in 
keeping up interest and capital 
payments. 

Some idea of the potential 
impact of this on the industry 
and its clients can be gleaned 


Income totalled N683m. Same 60 
per w * nt of this relates to fire, 
motor and general accident 
c ov er, where the Import content 
of insured assets is likely to be 
substantial 

The most important single cat- 
egory of insurance is the life 
business, accounting for 2R5 per 
cent of p re miu m income in 1988 
followed by fire Gust over 20 per 
emit). The balance Is made 19 of 
general accident and motor (each 
about 18J per cent) and marine 
and aviation (1A5 per cent). 

At the md of last year some 92 
companies were operational - 
the largest single group of 57 
companies being indigenously- 
owned by Nigerian business m e n . 
The remaining companies bad 


bulk of the business is held by National Reinsurance Company. . 

the major firms with government A number of majo r lmp anflera- 
or foreign shareholdings. The 57 Mas surrounds t he pri vatisation 
private Nigerian companies exercise In the Industry mcludiog 
accounted for only 10.5 per cent the otent -Jfati to which 
of premium income while the 25 the Government is willing to lib- 
largest companies with foreign eralise the Im h g enls ation decrees 
wild government shareholders and allow foreign insurers to 
controlled more than 88 per cent increase their equity stake above 
of total premium income. the existing 40 per cent level and. 

The i u rgput insurer is the Gov- of course, the actual process of 
ernment-owned National Insur- privatisation itself, 
ance Company af Nigeria (Nfoon), The Government has Muted 
which has a 25 per cent market ^ relax the indlgenlsa- 

share, followed by the America tion rules in some sectors though 
International Insurance Company w hether this will extend to the 
with 9 per cent Foreign partid- insurance industry is undear. It 
patiom in the insurance business jjkely that insurers will be 



and its clients can be gleaned The r emainin g 35 companies naa ship under the terms or tne gno* 

from the latest official figures some degree of government or Nigerian Enterprises Promotion theladeral or state government 
which show that in 1986 premium foreign ownership. However, the Decree. However, this situation is «mjjy that " " ----- 

- eaf trt rfinnim with thfl Federal 
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Tower the teatfng pioneer; the pioneering leader 
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**&&-#*** Federal «imtyth«t wfll become 

Government^ 1987 decision to tt also ■y gg.fflgL-BS* ffie 
rotise the Nigerian insurance Government w hich b ought Into 
indurtry with the Important the fodusby attagambawimml 
exceptions of Nicon itself and the prices in the 1970s when it pur- 


chased shares at ‘. par — wall 
• below their xea]L~ vabadk' — will 
want to sell its hoMlngs at some- 
thing akin to market prices. 
Industry sources believe that 
insurance companies rank among 
the mare attractive privatisation 
opportunities, believing that 
there will be a strong local 
demand for the Government's 
shares - always depending on 
the price at whic h they are 
offered — and that a government, 
so very obviously strapped for 
cash, will be keen to float off 
some of its more viable assets as 
soon as possible. 

Clearly, the Government will 
have to pitch the after terms very 
carefully. It will want to sell its 
equity at levels that will contrib- 
ute si gnificant ly to closing its 
budgetary gap but without 
encouraging foreign owners to 
sell their own stakes in the insur- 
ance industry. 

Tony Hawkins 


IF THEBE is one sector of the 
Nigerian economy that has pros- 
pered through recession and 
structural adjustment, it Is the 
ban leg and mare particularly, the 
merchant banks. As one avenue 
of profitable activity has closed. 
bo new opportunities have arisen. 
Ironically, even when the hank s 
were substantially underlent - 
their liquidity ratios averaged 66 
per c** 11 * in the first half of the 
1980s - they were still very prof- 
itable because the; were able to 
Invest their low-cast or even cos- 
tless funds in government securi- 
ties m™ n B at least 8 per cent. 

The 1986 liquidity squeeze, 
whereby the banks wore required 
to deposit these so-called counter- 
part funds - "free deposits" in 
respect of arrears owed to foreign 
suppliers - with the central 
hank, put an end to this situa- 
tion, reducing the average liquid 
tty ratio to 44 per cent But no 
sooner had this profitable avenue 
closed than the foreign ex chang e 
auction market with its attrao-. 
tlve risk-free returns, was estab- 
lished. Banks are able to earn Z5 
per cent on the auction each fort- 
night. 

T his market and the substan- 
tially more lucrative, though ris- 
kier, autonomous funds foreign 
exchange market, have done 
wonders for bank earnings. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that 
there should have been 18 appli- 
cations for new banking licences 
in 1986 (up from 12 the previous 
year) while In the first half of 
1987 the application rate was still 
higher. 

However, not all the banks 
have benefited. Early last year, 
ni ght of the smaller - mainly 
state-owned banks - were 
n pahte to meet their minimum 
liquidity ratios and had to be 
placed under special central bank 
supervision. , 

The combination of the launch- 
ing of the currency auctions and 
the deregulation of interest rates 
quickly changed the rules of the 
Nigerian game, putting a pre- 
mium on tarimirai expertise - 
on expertise often absent in the 
omnTigr banks. As liquidity tight- 
ened in late 1986 and early 1987 
and tha authorities increased the 
liquidity ratio from 25 per cent of 
deposits to 30 per cent, so the 
entire banking environment 
shifted from one of easy money, 
low interest rates/ and .excess 
liquidity to a fiercely competitive 
one. 

A major change — consistent 
with an International Monetary 
Fund programme — has best tire 
switch from negative to positive 
real interest rates. The real 
deposit rate swung from minus 
30 per cent in 1984 to plus 4 per 
cent in 1985 and even with the 
increase to inflation last year, the 
real deposit rate remained firmly 
positive. 

Since the mid-1980s, the central 
bank has adopted an incre asing ly 
activist monetary policy stance. 
When the currency auctions were 
launched, monetary policy , was 
ti ghtened in an effort to contain 


demand for foreign exchange. 


reign ei... 

The 10 per cent ceiling on credit 
growth announced early in 1986 
Was towered to 8 per cent and 
this was maintained last year 
though the merchant banks were 
allowed to increase their lending 
from 50 to 55 per cent of their 

total assets. „ 

This tightening of the credit 
guidelines coincided with a sharp 
increase in private sector credit 
demand since importers are 
required to deposit naira when 
bidding for foreign exchange 
while Imports were also four 
httipw as costly in naira terms. At 
the Rpraw time, government credit 
demand started to Increase, 
reflecting the widening budget 
deficit, with the result that credit 
growth exceeded target rates. 

The authorities responded by 
tightening the monetary policy 
screw yet again. Liquidity ratios 
were raised to 30 per cent for the 
commercial banks and lending 
rates rose sharply to 18 per cent 

- well above the inflation rate of 
14 per cent 

Despite this, domestic credit is 
estimated to have increased some 
14 per cent last year - roughly 
three times the target rate erf 4.4 
per cent. Much of this crecUt 
explosion apparently occurred in 
the final quarter, mainly 
reflecting the large budget defi- 
cit As inflationary pressures 
mounted, intensified monetary 
restrictions seemed inevitable, 
but towards the end of the year, 
the authorities changed tack, 
embarking upon a much more 
expansionist path. 

Accordingly, the 1988 monetary 
guidelines provide for aggregate 
hank credit growth of 8.1 per cent 

- almost double last year's tar- 
get Private sector credit is fore- 
cast to grow more than 13 per 
cent compared with 7.4 per cent 
last year while government credit 
will expand by 2^ per cent as 
against L5 per cent in 1987. In 
addition, monetary policy was 
aim eased with the reduction to 
27.5 from 30 per cent in the 
liquidity ratio of the banks. 

The shift to an easier monetary 
stance at a time of mounting 
inflationary pressures and a 
depreciating exchange rate high- 
lights both the December 1987 
economic policy U-turn and the 
Government's problems In justi- 
fying itself to the IMF. The 1988 
shift to monetary expansion can 
only be reconciled with last 
August's credit clampdown on 
strictly non-economic criteria. 

All the economic fundamentals 
suggest that the authorities were 
right to try to curb credit growth 
last August and the subsequent 
paging is explained only by politi- 
cal and social considerations. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether the present policy is sus- 
tainable given the negotiations 
irith the IMF, the evidence of 
accelerating inflation and the 
obvious downward pressure on 
the exchange rate. 

Last mouth there was some 
tightening of liquidity when the 
ConUnued on page 5 



Crowds throng the streets of Lagoa. The most Important stogie category of l 
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ABM 



Pioneers In Automotive Battery 

manufacture In Nigeria 


Today, our brands - LUCAS, 

LION and GOMASTER - are 
leaders in the market 

ABM has, from the onset, been 
contributing to the economic 
development of Nigeria by 
setting the pace in tire 
manufacture of automotive 
batteries, a venture that is 
consistent with Nigeria's National 
interest 

ABM has been keeping the 

wheels of transportation rolling 

few years - by forging closer links 
with the hinterlands where food 
and essential commodities are 
available. The importance of our 
products can only be measured in 
terms of millions of vehicles that 
ply the Nigerian Roads. 

ABM - Nigeria's leading 
manufacturer of automotive 
batteries. 
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The privatisation programme 


Thorny issues raised 
by policy reversal 


IN A radical reversal of the coun- 
try's long-standing policy of 
increased gurarn ment participa- 
tion in the economy. Nigeria has 
identified 96 companies that are 
to be either privatised or com- 
mercialised. 

At present, the huge Nigerian 
public sector comprises the Fed- 
eral Government itself; IS state 
governments, ISO local authori- 
ties, TO autonomous bodies such 
fas research organisations, plus 
hospitals universities. 

To this list can be added about 
100 commecriaHy-ariezded enter- 
prises in which the Government 
has varying levels of equity par- 
tidpafion. 

Although the commercial enti- 
ties are managed by semi-antono- 

moos boards, the Government 
lays down operational guidelines 
and has the major say in invest- 
ment, pricing and employment 
decisions. 

For the purpose of the priva- 
tisation programme, govern- 
ment-owned businesses have 
been placed into five categories: ■ 

□ 49 enterprises that are to be 
fully privatised — hotels, food 
and timber companies, breweries, 
dafriesjnsaiance companies and 
transport businesses. 

□ 20 ente r p ri se s that win be 
partially privatised implying that 
the Government win retain an 
equity holding: These include all 
commercial and merchant !«»*«, 
newspapers and several of the 
country's major parastatals such 
as Nigeria Airways, its steel 
mills, the oil-marketing compa- 
nies and vehicle awwmhly plants. 

□ 9 parastatals4ncluding the 
Nigerian National Petroleum 
Corp (NNPG). the telecommuni- 
cations authority (NITEL) and 
the National Insurance Corpora- 
tion (NICON) that are slated for 

foil mrnn»rm>HMt tnn- 

□ IS enterprises wffl be par- 
tially commercialised. This list 
includes the Nigerian Railway 
Corporation, the National Elec- 
tric Power Authority (NEPA) and 
the two major steel operations - 
Ajaokuta and Delta SteeL 

□ Finally, one category such as 
almatimwl and cultural institu- 
tions and the Water Resources 
Institute, will be left as public 
institutions. 

To date, the Government has 
not disclosed precisely how it 
will imptongnt its privatisation 


policies, but NAL Merchant Bank y - ^Acting the bebefthat “good 
h a s p rffoiirtpfl tha t Tp ronnaq fprmy . gove rnmen t is least govern- 
foll privatisation mighthe as lit- phuny objective at 


tie as NlSOm <*35m). 


privatisation is the combination 


Assuming that the Federal of enhanced efficiency on the one 
Government retains a 25 per cent and. a- major reduction in 
stake in those enterprises sched- ^ dram on . the pnbhc pone on 
uled for partial priv&sation, the ^ oth ® r - But these goals will 


hanV believes that about NUflm “* be achieved in the absence of 
<$3Mm) would be raised from the vev tecbrmlpgy, yastiy-improved 
rale of shares in the 20 enter- man agement : and new capital 

poses on the partial privatisation V investment. , : . - . 

list. These are disappointingly- :■ ”Tt^re is a beet of tough policy 


list. Thera are disappointingly- • There is a host of tough policy 

. decisions to be made. For 
. instance, it will be important to 

1 1 ■ mafafcato - gthnlr and regional K aL 

So far the Government ■««*» in sharehrifrfingswhicb win 
h „ Y ,, nn | nnn . . ; consideraMy- complicate tiie sale 

088 ROT QlSCiOSOQ " of shares. Tbe whale issue of for- 

precisely haw It Will * Mgn ownership and inve stmant 

. ■ ' AM _ „ , _ will have to be addressed since, 

implement its policies because at Nigeria's strained bal- 

lor nationalisation 

■■ramraamaBWHaai technology into thg dieted par- 

aatatal sector, foreign capital 
low numbers when set against could play a postthre rote. 


the estimated N22hn invested by For tids to 


though, the 


the Government in the paraste thorny and emotive ifeor of the 
tals. .... indigenisatian decrees, that limit 

.X i_x ix : ... the extent of foreign equity own- 

At. first right, it seems that erahto, wffl hare to be tackled, 
given the feet that privatisation T5 i«h are marry difficult tech- 
wffl have to be phased dyer a nicai issues to be tackled too. 
number of years, the impact an including the tftwfry and nHrtog 
the Nigerian bu dget deficit, eflti- cf share sales and the mix of pub- 
mated this year at N&6bn, wffl be^ share offers, private platings 
only minimal . While this may be ^ foreign iwanagtimB g anSu 
true in terms of revenue inflows, tract agreemente. 


THIS YEAR promises to be a 
tonne one in the Nigerian foreign 
currency market as the naira 
RTutra to pidttically-eensitive lev- 
els. • 

' So far, the auction system 
established in September 1986 
has been remarkably successful, 
but as the naira rate falls increas- 
ingly below what many promt 
nent Nigerians regard as realistic, 
levels, the pressures for govern- 
ment intervention to stabilise the 
currency are certain to grow. 

Ultimately, a ' country’s 
exchange -rate reflects the effi- 
cacy •- or otherwise - of -its fis- 
cal aqd monetary policies. The 
recent relaxation of both fiscal 
and monetary discipline and the 
abolition of pay restraint, sug- 
gests considerably higher infla- 
tion this year - possibly reach- 
ing 25 to 30 per cent compared 
with 14 per cent in 1987. 

Agadnst this background, the 
naira is bound to continue to 
depredate - a trend underscored 
by the substantial disparity 
between the fortnightly itorwnH 
for foreign exchange and the 
available supply. 

Bankers argue that demand is 
outrunning supply by three to 
mv» ami that jg increasingly 
evident in the two mar- 

kets - the so-called autonomous 
funds market and the "black" 
-market ' 


Government intervention is being urged 
to hold the Naira exchange rate 

The pressures for 
stabilisation grow 



The authorities need to regain the* grip of de ma nd to hold the naira 


the fall or partial commerdaHsa- m aspects, the commer- 
tion of 27 enterprises could - rfaUc+rm. programme looks to 
and should - have a maj or bene - be more important!^ pore prf- 
flrial impact on federal govern- vatisatfan. «j the really major 
ment spending as a result of financial and operational prob- 


redneed su bs idi e s. . lems are l ocated i n suc h ente r- 

_ prises as NNFC, NITEL, NEPA 
Detailed figures on the flnanr Sod the railways! 


astatals simply do not 


Here, too, political issues loom 
large since commercialisation 


radewwwing one rftte moor will Imply sharply-increased tar- 
obstacies to privarisataon. |if6 ^ p^es,^ end to ore* 


^ — — & ■ AJLiO mm IfliflmTij dll cim 

Cteaiiy, the parastatals will have 

to prepare audited sets of atman^mnait IevdT^ 


f tonp n 


accounts before any sale of n* g6od news Is that the vis- 
shares can be contemplated. Kor to cannot foil to be 

The sketchy data that does impressedby toe quality o f man- 
exist points to massive transfers a 8 B mfln ! te_mmy private sector 
horn govemmeiit to support the compatras. IftMu managerial tat 
parastatals. Federal government ^ ^ ?%*?£*** *** pq ! > ' 

loans to public corporations ^ sec * 5f 5° 

totalled N5-75bn during the 1980/ oq profit rufented . Hnes, parents- 
86 period, ttoogn&weo only 

the tip of the iceberg since, in * “ff* contribution - in the 
1986, government transfers to relatively near-te rm - to 
parastatals ann um tort to NB30m Nigeria s econanuq recovery, 
of which only N450m was • _• .. . . 

accounted for by loans. Tony lUMdns 


. Bankers argue that 
demand Is outstripping 
supply by three to one 


When the auction system was 
established in September 1966, 
the authorities operated a three- 
tier system. The first or rfftria l 
tier was' the . nffiHoi exchang e 
rate which handled g o ve rnm ent 
transactions - specifically debt- 
servicing. . 

Tim auction system comprised 
the second tier, while a third tier 
in the form of the autonomous 
funds market was established to 
Jmwrtiw earnings from non-oil 
exports, capital repatriation by 
Nigerians and autonomous 
inflows. A~ fourth tier existed in 
the form of tiie black market for 
illegal transactions. 

fo the first few auctions tiie 
market rate was very close to 
tint ruling in tiie Mack market of 
N5 to the dollar compared with 
an nrifotol rate of NL5. The auc- 
tion rate foil to N43 in October 
1986 reflecting a combination of 
dealers’ inexperience and general 
market uncertainty, resulting In 
a wide gap between the lowest 
and highest bids of some ML5. 


By the end of 1986, the rate had 
finned to N&2 but by May 1987 it 
had di^ed to N4 ending 1987 at 
NL2. The e ff ecti v e depreciation 
of the naira store the auctions is 
put at 40 per cent in 1986 and a 
further 66 per cent last year. 

The first and second tiers were 
merged, as pirnmed, in mid-1967 
at a rate of N3.7 to the dollar and 
today the auction market handles 
an estimated 75 per cent of 
Nigeria's foreign exchange trans- 
actions. 


In the past six months the rate 
has gtohdiegrt, averaging' N425 to 
the dollar, t tern gh there are at 
least some ominous signs that 
the gap between the auction rate 
and the freer autonomous funds 
rate which bad faiim to 10 per 
cent late last year has started to 
widen. 

A similar c omme nt applies to 
the Mack market rate which cur- 
rently exceeds N5 to tiie US dol- 
lar. The Nigerian authorities 
have criticised for cfamg to g 


Naira per $ 
O 


•gainst the 
Dollar 
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Dr Chn Okongwu, Finance 
Mar facing a tense year fe 


tiie auction rules - introducing 
the Dutch auction system - In 
an effort to stabilise the rate, but 
the signs are that the rate wifi 
stabilise only if, and when, the 
amount of foreign exchange 
available is increased. 

The 1988 foreign ex chang e bud- 
get implies a fortnightly auction 
of about 5150m which in the opin- 
ion of many observers simply is 
not adequate to keep the rate 
below N5 to the dollar, especially 
given the large budget deficit, tiie 
relaxation of monetary policy 

«nrt mprPMidrtg inflaHnn 

Other than by regaining their 
grip over aggregate demand 
through tighter fiscal and mone- 
tary policies or by borrowing 
abroad; there is little tbe authori- 
ties can do to hold the naira. 
Demand press ur e s in the foreign 
exchange market will grow this 
year in line with the reflationary 
strategy and with the entry of 
the parastatals into the a u«Hnn 
market 

Hie best hope for supplyside 
relief - apart from a recovery in 
oil prices - is an early agreement 
With tbe IMF and the World Bank' 
that would tmhinrk foreign credit 
lines. Without such an agree- 
ment, the near-term prognosis for 
the naira is gloomy. 

Tony Hawkins 


Banking 

prospers 


Continued from page At 


central bank called in the 
amounts owed by Nigerian 
importers in respect of foreign 
exchange losses on trade arrears 
that arose before tbe naira auc- 
tion was launched. That could 
place some of the banks in an 
embarrassing situation if their 
nflante are unwilling or nna hjp to 
make the necessary payments. 

Outstanding obligations aris- 
ing fromthe build-up of arrears 
in tbe early 1980s are being split 
three-ways between the import- 
ers who are shouldering the 
exchange rate risk prior to Sep- 
tember 1986, the Government 
which is picking up the post-auc- 
tion: avchang p rate risk and the 
hanVg which are rasponsiMe for 
offshore interest charges to credi- 
tors. These obligations wffl cut 
into bank profits to some extent 

Union Bank, one of the big 
three commercial banks, recently 
announced that it was making a 
provision of just over N6Qm for 
bad and doubtful debts in its 1987 
accounts - equivalent to 20 per 
cent of pre-tax profits. The need 
for this is underscored in the 1968 
monetary policy uta igmmt pre- 
cluding banks from paying divi- 
dends nntagg their capital — nw t 

of provisions for bad debts - is 
at least 8.33 per cent of their 
loans and advances. 

Donbtful debts aside, the 
underlying profitability of Niger 
ian tomiring Is evident from the 
continuing rapid growth in the 
number or banks. In the first half 
of 1987 alone, four commercial 
banks were established, taking 
tiie total to 83, and three new 
merchant banks, which now total 
15. With 40 new branches being 
opened, there were 1,407 commer- 
cial bank branches and 31 mer- 
chant bonk branches. However, 
many of the commercial bank 
branches, especially those estab- 
lished under the long-standing 
rural banking programme, are 
unprofitable. 

A feature of recent develop- 
ments has been the enhanced 
profile of the merchant banks. 
Whereas in 1980, morr-Fumt banks 
accounted tar only 3 per cent of' 
total deposits in the system, this 
ratio had trebled to 9 per cent by 
1986. 


Tony Hawkins 
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FIRST CITY MERCHANT BANK LIMITED 


Innovation and Expansion 


At Hrat City Marchant Bank Umitad ("FCMB") located fnthe heart of tha financial centra of Lagoa, 
wa taka prida In our uniqua and cffstinctiva culture wMdi sate us out in the crowd. Within tha bu»- 
fnaas community In Mgaria our name FOMB is a symbol for excellence, dynamism and Innovative- 
ness In the quatity of the services we offer and our responsiveness to the needs of our clients. 

We believe that in our stride to tha leacflng position we must continue to fanprovo this quality of 
our culture by adopting the most modem technologies In the industry and providing tha most 
sophisticated, comprehen s ive and Integrated package of Banking, Finance and Capital Market 


Our Kano branch which opened recently te devoted to the aewlee of our clients in the Northern part 
of the country and to the propagation of our culture of axoelence in the provision of financial 


For more information on these surveys, or for a full survey list, please contact: 

SIMON TTMMIS 
Overseas Advertisement Director 

Tel: 01 248 8000, ext 3276 Tte 885Q33 FTNT1M G Fax: 01 248 4601 
or contact your usual Financial Times representative. 
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We provide comprehensive merchant banking services 

<§> BANKING SERVICES 

©CORPORATE FINANCE 

© OPERATIONAL SERVICES 
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NIGERIA 6 


In spite of the naira’s devaluation and tariff revisions 


Industrialists are still feeling vulnerable 


manufacturing industry’s 

reaction to the revised tariff 
introduced in January nnripTtinPs 
- once a gah? - its belief t h a t , 
even In the wake of the 75 per 
cent devaluation of the naira in 
the past two years, it still cannot 
compete with imports. 

Understandable though this 
reaction may be, it highlights the 
serio usness of the industrial pol- 
icy challenge which Lagos must 
tackle if structural adjustment is 
to succeed.. 

Industry complains that the 
tariff revisions announced in the 
January 1988 budget and which 
represent a retreat from the ini- 
tial reform package of October 
1986, have left it vulnerable to 
international competition. The 
tariff regime in place before 1986 
provided high levels of effective 
protection with duties ranging 
from 15 to 60 per cent and an 
unweighted average In the region 
of 35 per 

Additional protection was 
available in the form of the out- 
right prohibition of more than 70 
products and, horn January 1986, 
a 30 per cent impart surcharge. 

But towards the end of 1986, 
with the launch of the currency 
auction, a new outward-oriented 
approach was adopted. The num- 
ber of banned imports was 
reduced to only 16 - mainly 
foodstuffs and tex flfas — the 
average tariff reduced to 25 per 
cent Needless to say, industry 
protested vigorously despite the 
essentially logical tariff structure 
which set a basic rate of 10 per 
cent for capital equipment- while - 
for raw materials ami intermedi- 
ate goods the rates ranged from 
10 to 30 per cent The tariff for 
most consumer Items was. 
reduced to 30 per cent 





output in 1988 with officials argu- 
ing that inflationary pressures 
will be cushioned by the substan- 
tial margin of excess capacity m 
industry. Officials believe that 
reduced unit costs arising from 
high er throughputs will qshhm 
the impact of increased raw 
material costs, higher customs 
duties for many firms am scarp* 





Foodstuffs JMfcig unloaded at Apapa qoqr end (right) work over the rig at Shell Petroleum** Orool oB fl eM In 


This was in line with World 
ttanlf strateRV designed to RdtKC 
both the general level of protec- 
tion and the variance between 
tariff rates, hi addition to this 
basic tariff schedule, some items 
received additional temporary 
protection - to last for a year - 
countervailing duties were 
imposed on products susceptible 
to “dumping” and a surcharge 
reaching as high as 170 per cent 
on luxury items. 

The policy-makers justified this 
new “interim” tariff on the 
ground that effective protection 
rates remained high at a time 
that industry was paying lower 
duties on imported inputs and 
obtaining additional protection, 
from the depredating naira. 

Despite this, the government 
has twice responded to protests 

and rriHri m by foCTWnring the 


general level of tariffs hi Febru- 
ary 1987 and again in the 1988 
budget, pushing the average level 
of protection back towards the 35 
per cent leveL 

Following the budget, the 
whole tariff issue is now firmly 
hack on the bargaining table 
with the government wedged 
uncomfortably between industri- 
alists rfwnplatnhtg flat the hwHT 
still favours traders and import- 
ers at the expense of manufactur- 
ers, while tire World Bank is anx- 
ious to tie its promised trade 
promotion i**" to tar- 

iff reform in the form of a lower 
overall level of tariffc and a nar- 
rower spread of tariff rates. 

The aim of structural reform is 
to boost those industries with 
larger of val- 

ue-added relative to assembly 
operations with very low vai- 


Them an signs that the new set of Industrial 
Incentives Is working In favour of high local 
value-added activities. 


ce-added. In essence, this implies 
an industrial policy that favours 
a g roprooessfaig activities - food 
pro du cts , textiles, f urnit u re and 
leather goods. ' 


The dangers of basing an 
industrialisation strategy on 
imported' inputs, over-valued 
Ftehmw i rates and high levels of 
protection axe evident from the 
10 per cent dedlne in manufac- 
turing value-added between 1961 
and 1996. Daring this period, 
import volumes declined more 
than 60 per cent resulting in a 90 
per cent o u tp u t aw in import-de- 


pendent tr ull mirin g Qfirih flg v bM. 
de assembly. 

S would be misleading to sng- 
‘■gest that industry's assessment 
of the new tariff is wholly nega- 
tive. There are some industrial- 
ists who have come out on top in 
the exercise. There is broad satis- 
faction, too, with the seven-year 
time horizon which allows for 
tongerterm planning, while the 
establishment of a Tariff Review 
Board to Iran out what i ndustr i- 
alists see as the many anomalies 
in the new system has also been 

widely welcomed. 

While it is far too early to iden- 


tify any sustained structural 

rtiing i* In ffl prlari ' w um Ufari w iv 

fug industry the signs are ^ 
the new set of industrial Incen- 
tives is working in favour of high 
local value-added activities. Offi- 
cial tw rtfrnahm jwriwttng tn a 10 per 
cent rise in industrial output last 
veer maiwiv reflecting i m p ro ved 
capacity utilisation, look to be 
rather generous and some indus- 
trialists say that they are operat- 
ing at do mare than 55 to 60 per 
cent of their peak 1983-84 levels. 

• None tiie less, it does appear 
tviwt tnftwrtriBi ac tivity last year 
improved from its pre-erzetian 
levels, reflecting tim beneficial 
impact of freer access to essential 
im por ted inputs. This was offset 
to some degree by the steep 
decline In effe ctiv e de m a n d , espe- 
dally for high-priced consumer 
durables Hkemotar cars. 


' On the positive side, too, there 
is evidence of greater u tilis a ti o n 
of and investment in domestic 
raw materials. This is being 
accelerated, albeit in an unplan- 
ned way, by import bans, such as 
on malt, which is forcing 
b re wers to tee maize an d sor- 
ghum. The con s equential surge 
in the prices of these items 
should boost agricultural produc- 
tion this year though at the 
short-run cost of higher inflation. 

There is however, d isa p p o int- 
in gly little evidence of any 
increase in exports of manufac- 
tured goods and a Central Bask 
study suggests - predictably 
immig h — that industrialists con- 
tinued to f yyiH on domestic mar- 
ket opportunities and import sub- 
stitution. 

The government's reflationary 
budget should boost industrial 


Industrialists are less san- 
guine, though they still expect 
increased production and sales tax 
1988. One manufacturer warned 
that his company would have to 
“claw back" NIOm - the equiva- 
lent of 70 per cent of trading prof- 
its - through higher p rices an d 
improved productivity in order td 
pay hi gher impart duties on raw 

Tpatwiaiw. 

Another industrialist com* 
mooted that in 1988 he expected 
bis turnover to be SO per cent 
higher than in the pre-auction 
period, but giv en his dependence 
cm imported Inputs be needs a 
400 per cent increase to stay 
ahead of the game. 

As the naira sinks stiH lower — 
as seems Inevitable given the 
wide disparity between the 
f frrnianH for and supply of foreign 
exchange - so many of these dif- 
ficulties will intensify. But at the 
same time, restructuring will 
tafcg place as firms move out of 
the low domestic value-added 
activities into those dependent on 
domestic inputs, especially In 
■agribusiness. The danger is that 
efforts to sugar the industrial 
restructuring pill by perpetu at i n g 
protection of inefficient import 
substitution industries will slow, 
or even Jeopardise, the long-run 
adjustment process. 


Tony Ha wki n s 


Capital investment 


Big farming operations 


How multinationals may be tempted The Leventis acres 


SUSTAINED RECOVERY in the 
Nigerian economy depends upon 
'significantly higher levels of 
investment, domestic and for- 
eign, than those experienced in 
recent years. The share of gross 
investment in GDP foil from 
almost 30 per cent in 1981 to 10 
per cent in 1986 and when depre- 
dation is taken into account net 
investment must have very low. 

In adatom to the underlying 


reflationary s tr ateg y , three main 
policy Initiatives designed to 
boost capital investment are 
being frnpigmfiptprf First, there 
are the domestic institutional 
refor m s such as the pl«" to inter- 
nationalise and improve the 
Nigerian Stock Exchange, and 
the recent decision allowing 
banks to w» ake equity 

inves tments in* small am i medi- 
um-scale a n t p jj f j apg 


A second highly-co ntroversla l 
and poUtically-sensitive thrust 
concerns plans to liberalise the 

Ni gerian H«n dacreee 

to allow foreign firms larger 
equity stakes than at present 
Not surprisingly, an earlier sug- 
gestion that this might be 
achieved through the issue of 
non-voting shares foiled to inter- 
est international investors. 


In recent years, direct 

inv estment in the Nigerian econ- 
omy has been running at only 
gSSOm annually and making little 
impression on the anmal ffrurav 
Ing gap that currently exceeds 


Bantam believe that while a 
Hh wi i i B Bfl to d fa e nk atiop code is 
unlikely to generate main' new 
foreign inv e st ment inflows in the 
near-term.it would achieve i 


modest Im p r ovement. Certainly 

Bw rlflfrm py Nigerian 

that liberalisation would give rise 
to widespread takeovers of Niger- 
ian enterprises hy western multi- 
nationals is fondfUL It will take 
some years to rebuild interna- 
tional investment iwrfM«»ww> 


TO 


m 
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UD6 potential escepncxi to tnxt 
is the debt-equity swap approach 
which is the third policy thrust 
Iagos has agreed in principle to a , 
debt-equity _ swap programme 
though no details have yet been 
published. U*| n T mnIHwatiimih ■ 1 
faced with file dmo-w of ho l ding 
an to their promissory notes in . 
respect of rescheduled trade 
arrears for 20 years at 5 per cent, 
or thgm in the secondary 
market at an 80 per cent dis- 
count, are deady interested in 
the possibili t y of reinvestment in, 
Nigeria which, depending an the 
terms, could be much more' 
attra c tive . 


WHEN Lee Johnson was 14, he 
h* p n fcwnhig rice in tia native 
Texas, as three generations of 
Johnsons hove dans before him. 
Today he ' fives hi a ranebatyte 
bungalow lost in the middle of a 
28,000«cre form. The Lone Star 
flag of Texas flutters proudly by 
die front door, rows of huge com- 
bine h ar ve ste rs and trac to r s axe 
fined up beside 60-foot silos, and 
rice and maize fields stretch 
away to the horizon in every 

direction^. . f 

As befits the Texan ethos. 


smaller companies nor in the 
interest of the majority of Niger- 
ians,” says Mr Leventis. 




After the dramatic fall in oQ 
prices in the eariy 1980s, large 
Nigerian firms were, as (me com- 
pany executive now puts it, 
“nudged” into agro-industry by 
regimes which bad long ignored 
agriculture. While many com- 
plied with relu ct an ce and did so 
primarily in aider to gain gov- 
ernment favour ana valued 
import licences, Leventis man- 
agement sees its move into agro- 


that raises pigs and cattle before 
processing than through its abat- 
toir and packing plant. The 
remainder of the maize wiU go to 
Continental Breweries, a Leven- 
tis company that since the 
import ban on bariey has been 
producing beer with barley/maize 
mixtures. 


A grits TriiTi capable cf raffling 
LK tonnes of an hour is 
currently being assembled on the 
■form. Alin being assembled is a 
parboiling xxnit, infended to sat* 
is&rthe needs of a Nigerian pub- 




NIGERIA 


One suggestion being can- 
vassed in Lagos is that foreign 
firms be allowed to cash in their 
dollar notes for naira at an 
exchange rate of N2j6 to the dol- 
lar - a discount of 40 per cent 


There are gains an all sides 


from such a scheme. Nigeria 
would be able to redeem foreign 
currency -denominated debt in 
local naira at 40 per cent beknr 
its face value at official exchange 
rates. 


CALL I MB 


FIRST 


When you need to talk to a bank in 
Nigeria, come to IMB and take advan- 
tage of our strong position in Nigeria's 
capital markets. 


Foreign investors could realise 
frHTidimm p gain* by purchasing 
Nigerian paper in the secondary 
maxket at an 80 per cart discount 
and rei n vesting the proceed s in 
Nigeria thereby boosting c utout , 
employment and p ossibly 
exports. Trade creditors already 
holding the notes would be able 
to reinvest in their Nigerian 
operations on favourable terms 
and for thoro multinationals that 
are in Nigeria for the long haul, 
this could well turn out to be a 
very realistic strategy. 


Our experience with several large 
projects in ail sectors of the Nigerian 
economy has given us the edge in 
Financial Advisory Services. 

We are at your disposal fox; 


Other potential advantages 
include the inducement to repa- 
triate flight capital, and the pos- 


sibility that debt-equity swap 
fonts might help fond the priva- 
tisation p rogra mme thereby alle- 
viating potential “crowding oat? 
nroWeans in tile domestic capital 
market New equity issues on the 
Nigerian capital market have 
averaged less than NIOOm annu- 
ally In recen t .years, highli ghting 
the market's hmilations in fernw 
of raising sufficient capital to 
finance the privatisation pro- 
gramme. 


• Foreign Exchange Remittances 

• Debt-Equity Swaps 

• Export Financing 

• Equipment Leasing 

• Project Financing 

• Other Financial Services 



There are some major draw- 
backs, too - not the least of 
i which is the danger that file 
I extra naira funds generated in 
the swap process will be recycled 
Into the foreign exchange market 
; thereby, farther depressing file 
i naira exchange rate. 


Such a programme could also 
: become highly inflationary 
! because of rapid growth in the 
money supply. 


IMERNAflONAL MERCHANT BANK (N!G^^ 
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won rose 


i Furthermore, it Is mti&dy to 
succeed in the absence of major 

rhang oc to the grating iwKgwn'. 

ration decrees and its success - 
depends also on foreign investa s 
I hping ft hip to Identify attractive 
investment opportunities, prefer- 
ably Sn the export and. wnfoiRnt 
: impottragtacmimnt sectors of the 
gooDomy. 


Tony HmMm 


6,000 miles from home, 

|fr -Tnhnqrm jg manag er Qf Maiw 

Products form, the largest single 
agricultural operation in Nigeria. 

Maize Products 1 b a division of 
file Nigerian Bottling Company 
(NBC), a subsidiary of the Leven- 
tia Group, me of the largest an d 
most diversified c omm e rcial con- 
cerns in the country. 

Beginning as a small textile 
inuxat firm in the 1940s, Leventis 
today employs 15,000 Nigerians, 
ft controls 17 major Nigerian 
manufacturing, processing and 
distribution companies, four of 
which are quoted on file Nigerian 
Stock E xch an g e and have over 
100,000 shareholders. The group 
has established joint ventures 
with such giants as Sanyo, 
Hnnria and Continental Can. it is 
the sole bottler and distributor of 
Coca-Cola products in Nigeria, 
and holds fran c h ise s from over 50 
imiTHTniiim>»ii corporations. 

F rom th e 1350s Leve ntis h as 
put great emph asis on vertical 
integration and the use of locally 
produced raw materials for man- 
ufacturing purposes. But it is 
only recently that it has begun 
applying the same principles to 
its food process in g and distribu- 
tion operations. 

Mr Tasso Leventis, a senior 
director of the group, is enthusi- 
astic about bis company's move 
into largeocale commercial farm- 
ing. “This is a new field of activ- 
ity In Nigeria,* ha says. "Experi- 
ments are necessary and 
mistakes will be made, but previ- 
ously lacking incentives ana mar- 
kets are now there. Since the 
Naira deval u a t i o n . Increased food 
import prices have encouraged 
local production. The ban on 
grain imparts has also been a tre- 
mendous incentive." 

B rtam«Wny «n agrobusiness 
in Nigeria is not done without 
difficulty and expense. TnWai 
investment costs In infrastruc- 
ture, imported machinery and 
processing equipment are high - 
Leventis this year will spend 
-NZLm on two grain processing 
plants alone. Cutting through 
complex tenure problems and 
acquiring land can be difficult 
and time-consuming. And lack of 
expertise in largfrscale fanning 
teriudgras means Nigerian com- 
panies rely heavily on foreign 
personnel. 

From its farming operations 
Leventis trill now be able to sup- 
ply innate to its various brew- 
eries, livestock operations, super- 
markets and. from and vegetable 
businesses, without going' to sup* 
pliers outside fixe group. Any 
excera production wifi be sold on 
fie open market But Leventis 
does not believe that it and such 
'shnSariy involved companies as 
UAC, Guinness. Sana, Bock 
Breweries and John Holt will 
supplant the yrnfft-rafa peasant 
fanner who currently supplies 98 
per cent of -Nigeria's food staples. 

“Capital intensive farming is. 

nMfiier economically foasiMe for 


tm ii ty and a l ^r w l ’ wtominn of 
its operations. 


Beginning its first agricultural 
v enture in 1978, Leventis now 


years- has been Influenced by 
American imparts. Storage silos 
with a holding capacity of 17,000 

nwlHff tenrw 3X0 already m *!«»_ 


runs farming operations in seven 
locations in Nigeria through 
NBC. While some are experimen- 
tal and others wiU require a num- 
ber of years before they come on- 
stream. Maize Products farm, 
including its on-site processing 
plants, will be falfy operational 
by the end of 1988. 


Everything Is big about 
this 28 , OOO-acre 
operation. The only 
thing missing is Texas 
itself 


The farm is situated on 13,000 
hectares at Agenebode in north- 
ern Bendel state. Started in 1985, 
It currently has 3,700 hectares 
under cultivation^ which 2,000b 
are devoted to maize cultivation 
and l£50h are used to grow wet- 
land rice. On the remainder cit- 
rus fruits, cowpeas, soya, and 
pineapples are grown. Last year 
maize and rice production 
together totalled 7,000 metric 
tonnes, 30 per cent down on tar- 
geted production because of 
irregular rains. 

Inputs and downstream pro- 
cessing operations are kept, as 
far as is possible, within the Lev- 
■flntis Group. Hybrid maize seed, 
for example, is provided by Agri- 
cultural Seed, a Leventis com- 

S located in Zaria. Part of the 
‘s maize production thte year 
wiD go as feed to Valley Foods, a 
Leventis company in Kwara state 


With a heavy N45.9m capital 
investment in farm machinery 
jmd processing eotripment. Maize 
products' fully mechanised 
‘ope ra tions will not begin to show 
profits before 1991. The price of 
Imported equipment Is, in fact, 
the largest single factor inhibit- 
ing the development of large- 
scale commercial farming by 
other companies. 


Farming anywhere in the 
world is a risky, long-term busi- 
ness, and the Nigerian past is 
littered with large-scale v e n t ures 
that have become large-scale fail- 
hires. But if present incentives to 
[agriculture such as Nigeria's, 
grain import ban are matnifarinAri . 
Leventis feels its investment will 


Mcholas W oodworth 
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Ugoa, the commercial capital of Meoria and the focal po&it for forefelt 
Despite tbo problem*, Nigeria, with Its population of over 100m, still m 

THERE Is one factor that con- received complaints from the 
ues to dominate any assess- tin-plate, packaging and bicycle 
nt of Nigeria's foreign trade industry, while a further indica- " — 
tspects, it is the weakness of tion of specific sectoral difficul- 
! oil price which has slashed ties came with an advertisement 
xHt revenues to less than a in the Lagos business press last 
rd of their peak S26bn in 1980. month by the light bulb manufac- 
rhe result has -been a corre- turing Industry which claimed it 
inding and chronic sqneeze on was being undercut by imported 
ports that has removed from goods. The industry demanded a 
> Nigerian market much of the steep increase in tariffs on 
moor and potential it held for imported bulbs and a correspond- 
stern exporters at the height mg reduction on levies on foreign 
the boom in the early 1980s. components, 
fet Nigeria still retains a cer- The main thrust behind the. 
n lure. With a population of new tariff policy was to preempt 
ir 100m. it remains the largest such complaints through the pro- 
rket in Black Africa. Its trad- motion of local inputs.- Where 
; partners live in hope of sus- local materials are readily avail- 
ned recovery, though increas- able, import protection remains 
iy these hopes are now pinned strong, but it is generally weaker 
implementation of the Gov- where industry is forced to rely 
meat's structural adjustment an imported parts and materials, 
gramme that should revitalise There 1s much anecdotal evi- 
n on-oil sector rather than any deuce that this has led industry 
zertaln recovery in oil reve- into an intensive search for local 
is. supplies. Parts of the food pro- 

fotwithstanding Nigeria's cessing industry are reportedly 
irts to liberalise its interna- switching to local eggs instead at 
ial trade regime over the past imported egg powder, die cement 
nonths, however, low oil reve-' industry is using^norelbcallime: 

$ and a continuing shortage stone soul the' ceramics industry 
o reign credit brought, about a more local kaolin, 
ther decline in the volume of In this year's budget the Gov- 
;eria‘s foreign bade last year, ernment announced that extra 
recording to International landing charges would be 


which. In recent years 
ha largest foreign trad 


suffered much through the weakness of oil prlc 
market hr Black Africa. 


■THE long-drawn-out saga of 
Nigeria's uninsured trade credits 
seems finally to he drawing to a 
close following January's 
approval by a majority of credi- 
tors to reschedule around J4bn in 
unpaid debts for 22 years. 

With the rescheduling Nigeria 
has not only lanced a problem 
that has plagued it since the 
early 1980s when many of the 
debts were first incurred. It has 
also put in place the final plank 
of an overall debt restructuring 
that includes agreements with 
official creditors grouped 
together in the Paris Club and 
commercial bank creditors. 

Yet its deal with the uninsured 
trade creditors is far from being 
an entirely happy ending to the 
story. 

Many creditors doubt Nigeria's 
ability to keep up payments 
under the revised schedule. 
There is also lingering resent- 
ment about its decision virtually 
to ignore some claim* totalling 
about S2bn which have been 
excluded from the arrangement. 

In December last year the cen- 
tral bank announced that it 
would no longer consider claims 
from creditors which had not 
already been reconciled with Its 
own records. By that time S3.2bn 
had already been reconciled and 
the authorities were in the pro- 
cess of issuing promissory notes 


In respect of a further (500m in 

rlaimo 

To outcries of protest from dis- 
appointed noteholders, the cen- 
tral bank announced that no 
more notes would be issued, lnef- 
feet. It was disowning some S2bn 
in debts. 

In mid-January creditors met 
in London to consider the 
rescheduling plan which they 
reluctantly accepted. Few found 
the terms of the deal satisfactory, 
but a general feeling that it was 
unlikely to be improved carried 
the day. 

A subsequent challenge to the 
vote by a group of dissident cred- 
itors was rejected by the High 
Court in London. These had 
argued that the voting was dis- 
torted because no arrangements 
were made to protect creditors' 
anonymity and many were afraid 
of jeopardising their continuing 
business with Nigeria by voting 
against the proposal. 

The court ruled that creditors 
had no grounds to insist on ano- 
nymity. effectively squashing fur- 
ther attempts to have the vote 
overturned. In short, Nigeria had 
overcome the last hurdle in its 
efforts- to steamroller the deal 
through. 

The uninsured creditors never 
managed to win much interna- 
tional sympathy. Their bargain- 
ing power was undermined by a 


failure to group together m a con- 
certed and public way to insist 
on more favourable treatment 
Government officials in many 
countries argue that it was the 
trade creditors’ free choice in the 
first place to extend uninsured 
credits. At least some of the 
claims lodged with the central 
hank were fraudulent 
Yet many even of those which 
have now been disowned by the 
Nigerian authorities are genuine 
claims from companies with a 
long history of close trading rela- 
tions with the country- 
Holders of these claims are 
unlikely to increase their expo- 
sure to Nigeria in the foreseeable 
future and the rescheduling 
agreement is likely to be a signif- 
icant deterrent to fresh invest- 
ment flows. 

Moreover, the latest reschedul- 
ing is no more than a second 
restructuring of debt that had 
already been rescheduled once in 
an agreement that Nigeria ceased 
to honour in 1984. 

Against that background the 
abiding worry is that Nigeria, 
which is currently facing an 
acute shortage of foreign 
exchange, will foil to live up to 
its new deal. A test of its resolve 
will come next month when a 
first payment of S50m on the new 
deal foils due. 

Peter Montagnon 


r- > 1 .-'.v'ft*' 
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IF THERE is one factor that con- 
tinues to dominate any assess- 
ment of Nigeria's foreign trade 
prospects, it is the weakness of 
the oil price which has slashed 
export revenues to less than a 
third of their peak S26bn in 1980. 

The result has -been a corre- 
sponding and chronic sqneeze on 
imports that has removed from 
the Nigerian market much of the 
glamour and potential it held for 
Western exporters at the height 
of the boom in the early 1980s. 

Yet Nigeria still retains a cer- 
tain lure. With a population of 
over 100m. it remains the largest 
market in Black Africa. Its trad- 
ing partners live in hope of sus- 
tained recovery, though increas- 
ingly these hopes are now pinned 
on implementation at the Gov- 
ernment's structural adjustment 
programme that should revitalise 
its non-oil sector rather than any 
uncertain recovery in oil reve- 
nues. 

Notwithstanding Nigeria's 
efforts to liberalise its interna- 
tional trade regime over the past ' 
18 months, however, low oil revp 
nues and a continuing shortage 
of foreign credit brought about a 
further decline in the volume of 
Nigeria's foreign trade last year. 

According to International 
Monetary Fund figures, imports 
fell by *Ubn to |5.7bn. while 
exports rose to $7.4bn from 
$&6bn. giving a surplus for the 
year of S1.7bn. 

While non-oil exports, particu- 
larly of agricultural goods led by 
cocoa, have been creeping up, 
they still amount to little more 
thaq $500m, which means that 
Nigeria remains dependent on oil 
for over 90 per cent of its export 
revenues. 

On the import side its prob- 
lems have been compounded by 
the fact that its main suppliers 
continue to be countries whose 
currencies have appreciated 
against the US dollar in which its 
oil revenues are denominated. 

The UK is still Nigeria's largest 
single supplier with sales total- 
ling £3 53m in the first nine 
months of last year compared 
with £424m in the same period of 
1986. It was followed by West 
Germany and France with sales 
of £232m and £l75m respectively. 
Sales by both these countries fell 
steeply during the period, how- 
ever, with respective declines of 
31 and 24 per cent. 

These figures illustrate clearly 
how badly Nigeria needs to 
develop its non-oil exports if tt is 
to finance a recovery in imports 
of raw materials and capital 
goods without which there is lit- 
tle prospect of sustained indus- 
trial revival 

Manufacturing industry has so 
far shared little in the slow 
growth of non-oil exports. 

The steep devaluation of the 
Naira, which has sunk to around 
25 US cents from parity with the 
dollar in January 1986. should 
have made local products more 
competitive. In foct, export mar- 
kets are developing for only a few 
local manufactured products, 
notably t e xtiles and, to a very 
limited degree, beer. Even these 
are growing very slowly. 

Instead, the Government is 
having to contend with continu- 
ing pressure from industry for 
maintained protection against 
imports. 

Most manufacturers in Nigeria 
rely heavily on imported compo- 
nents and raw materials. For 
them the key is to ensure that 
component supplies carry a rate 
of duty less than finished prod- 
ucts. but the full-scale review of 
tariffs introduced as part of this 
year's budget still left some sec- 
tors dissatisfied. 

The most vociferous com- 
plaints have come from the 
heavily depressed vehicle assem- 
bly sector. According to Mr Ola- 
pado Fafowora. executive direc- 
tor of the Manufacturers 
Association of Nigeria, the new 
tariffs "should be received posi- 
tively on the whole, but there are 
certain anomalies." 

He said the association had 




gfor 


imposed on imported goods 
which have local substitutes to 
compensate for the excise doty, 
on local products. It also banned 
the import of aluminium sul- 
phate. m a l t and barley as well as 
used and retreaded tyres In order 
to promote the nse of local substi- 
tutes. 

ff the depressed state of local 
manufacturing industry explains 
this type of policy, it is not with- 
out its critics because it implies a 
continuing reliance on protection 
which risks ultimately aborting 
any recovery in actual exports of 
manufactures. 

The new tariff levels Intro- 
duced at the start of the year give 
an average non-w righted tariff of 
25 per cent compared with 31 per 
cent previously. Yet according to. 
the Government's seven-year tar- 
iff schedule, the figure will rise 
again to 28 per cent in two years' 
time. 

One worry, therefore, is that 
industry is not being forced into 
a progressive adjustment that 
would make it more efficient 
Another is that the policy itself is 
inconsistent. 

Some economists argue that 
the new schedule will inhibit 
non-oil exports through the. high 
taxation of specific imported 
inputs. This affects particularly 
the textiles, agriculture, rubber 
and beer sectors, which are gen- 
erally regarded as being among 
the industries with the best 
export potential 

Moreover, the new tariff struc- 
ture also imposes high tariffs on 
equipment needed to improve the 
general infrastructure and to 
repair and maintain industrial 

plant. This could slow down 
efforts to improve the transport 
sector as well as slowing the pace 
of recovery in the key agriculture 
and textiles sector. 

The Government has set up a 
review board for tariffs which 
may remove some of these anom- 
alies in due course. Even so. the 
prospect of a substantial rise in 
non-oil manufactured exports 
looks remote. 

Nigerian labour costs were low 
even before the devaluation of 
the Naira, but industrial effi- 
ciency is- still seriously impaired 
by a poor Infrastructure with 
unreliable power supplies and 
excessive installed capacity in 
many sectors which increases 
fixed costs. 

Until these fundamental fac- 
tors change; Nigeria's best hopes 
appear to lie in the agriculture 
sector which has benefited from 
the foil in the Naira and is slowly 
recovering after long years of 
decline. Even here, however, 
progress is still for too limited to 
free Nigerian trade from depen- 
dence on the vagaries of an 
uncertain oil price. 


From Kano to Calabar, 
Lagos to Maiduguri, the 
A.G. Leventis Group 
continues its long and 
happy contribution, 
strengthening the 
success of Africa's 
most important M 
economy. RZZZ. 

Wide ranging M — J 

activities spread 
across Nigeria' s H * 
19 states 
include . . . 
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manufacture, 
distribution and 
servicing, em- 
ploying around 


y Farming; Food 

production; Agro- indust- 
ries; Department stores; 
Supermarkets; Wholesale 
distribution; Production of 
Wi soft drinks and beer; Manu- 

facture of glass, plastics, 
| jL .. cans and closures; Distribu- 

tion and servicing of vehicles 
k and agricultural and earth- 

ttr Sr moving equipment; Motorcycle and 
generator manufacture; Automotive 
glass manufacture; Manufacture of tele- 
vision sets, refrigerators and air-con- 
~ ditioners; Distribution and servicing of 

. technical, electrical and elect- 

- • — ronic products; Manufacture of carpets, 

- r plastic floor tiles and hygiene products. 

A.G. Leventis Group 

Head office: Iddo House, P.O. Box 159, Iddo, Lagos, Nigeria. 
London office: West Africa House, Hanger Lane, London. W5 3QR. 

Tel: Oi 997 6651 Telex 24367 
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Peter Montagnon looks at the country’s import regime 


Manufacturini 


Advantages of the forex auctions 



The Dunlop 
potential 


NO-ONE CONNECTED with 
Nigerian industry would deny 
these days foa* the country feces 
, an urgent need to develop manu- 
factoring industries that might 
eventually reduce the country's, 
dependence on exports of olL 


Thereto, however, considerable 
controversy over both the ques- 
tion of whether such an indus- 


trial diversification is feasible 
and, if so, what kind o£ industries 
should be best placed to lead the 
field. - 

The questions centre around 
c rit e ria such as finding a sector 
that is well integrated with 
domestic industry, that can draw 
on local materials and can be 
competitive internationally at 
least in the regional market 
The tyre industry, according to 
some local economists, presents 
one example of such a sector 
with potential. 

Ccqncidenially, it is attracting 


new investment at the moment. 
Dunlop Nigerian Industries, 
which to perming to spend Naira 
175m doubling its capacity over 
the next couple of years, provides 
a practical Illustration of the 
issues at stake. . 

There is a natural logic m 
expanding such a sector of the 
Nigerian economy. Nigeria is 


uhkwib «"■**» ■* the port of Cotonou In Benin and (right) the assembly Bne for Elephant detergent 

ONE OF the undoubted achieve- ing system, providing for the alio- urgent, he can simply bid at the Pre-emptive high bids have there- their greatest problem to no 
ments of vSSffgaSSl- StoTtf foreig? exchange auction at a level high enough to fore become progressively mmeo- ger tawadjnBB Jwt 
SSSnent P^granmie has been resources to the highest bidder, ensure success. essay. foe Naira needed to buy it 


the introduction more than a 
year ago of regular foreign 
exchange (forex) auctions, which 
most businessmen say are now 
working very smoothly. 

The system amounts to a major 
step in import liberalisation since 
it replaced the arbitrary and 
unpredictable regime - which 
was wide open to abuse and cor- 
ruption - of Import licensing 
through the central bank. 

The auctions, at which $115m 
is currently put on offer by the 
central hank each fortnight, have 
in effect created a market clear 


Long gone are the days when 
importers depended on the whim 
of the central bank for obtaining 
licences. As a result, their admin- 
istrative costs are now substan- 
tially lower. To some degree this 
has helped offset the inflationary 
impact of a currency depreciation 
which has taken the local cur- 
rency to more than Naira 4 per 
dollar from rough parity at the 
start of 1986. 

Nowadays a manufacturer 
needing spare parts does not 
have to wait for an import 
licence. If his requirement to 


ensure success. 

This has enabled business 
enterprises to plan ahead and to 
overcome the kind of bottlenecks 
which used to occur regularly 
through a shortage of raw mate- 
rials and spare parts. 

One sign that business has 
adapted well to the new system to 
that the range of wading levels 
at the auction has narrowed 
markedly compared with the 
early days. Most businessmen 
say they can calculate fairly 
accurately the price they will 
need to hid to Obtain the amounts 
of foreign exchange they need.' 


This to not to say that Nigeria's 
import regime to now folly liber- 
alised. There continues to be a 
Ust of banned products ranging 
from wheat and malt barley to 
champagne, and the central bank 
has laid down guidelines to com- 
mercial hanks suggesting that 
funds bought at auctions should 
be used for the import of capital 
equipment and raw materials 
rather than for luxury goods. 

Also, the auction system has 
continued to compress import 
activity. Businessmen say that 


lflOr 

__ finding 

the Naira' needed to buy it at a 
Hmo of relative monetary strin- 
gency. 

The price of borrowing locally 
to meet the high cost of foreign 
currency Itself to steep. This 
means that the end price of 
imported products in the local 
market nan be so high that 
demand simply evaporates. 

This to helping to reinforce a 
drive towards import substitu- 
tion in the Nigerian economy. 


ing parastatal enterprises such as 
the telecommunications and 
power authorities to turn to the 
auctions for their foreign 
exchange needs. Unlike private 
sector concerns, these state- 
owned corporations were previ- 
ously entitled to apply to the cen- 
tral bank for foreign exchange 
which they obtained at the low- 
est accepted auction rate. 


Though medium-term project 
outlays will still be financed by 
export credits and other official 
fends, auction demand from the 
parastatals for their short-term 
panda could well absorb much of 


Total imports last year are esti- could well ausoro r 
mated by the Inte rn atio na l Mtme- a* g^ra funds avaflahla. 
tary Fund to have fallen 
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Why choose Nigerian wire & Cable? 


When it comoa to fuUWno rournwd* torwhw md e*Hos taratacMc 
porn nnanlsalen and dWiflxitioiiortor WwajmnwnteMtow. Nn 
m umn maaona la choose Nigonan Wire and Cattm Co. Ud. £NWQ 

as your supplier 


NWC 

'v*' 


around Slbn to 15.71m. 

At the start of the year the 
central bank increased the 
amount allocated to the fort- 
nightly nmrtbvw to $li5m from 
SlOQm. Theoretically, this should 
allow for a corresponding small 
increase in invert activity. 
However, it to also now prase- 


WTwn you ctwose NWC, you'ro choosing a company Dial w»» 8«l 
up to manufaaixa NgtHjuBlIty electric “rims and csbtea ri^it hero 
hi Nlgoria— to (utfll Ntjjortan needs and foster Ha growth by 
Importing advanced toreagn technology mow than finished 
products. 
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Whwi you choose NWC. you 1 ™ choosing a cncngeny Moodamd 
i*Uti Sumitomo Electric Industries. Ltd, 8 world laattar In electric 
am and cam toenndogy. You're ttfao ehoosmg • company mat V 

has sicaduy doroJopod fl«J cwrtid out sound fmandfll nwndjje- 
mart with tho WCtonfl ol Sumnnmo Group. 
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vunon you choose nwC. you'™ dwowng a company that Is 
dedicated to giving »u workers me systematic. In-depth mining 

needed to manufacture hijJHfciaUty.tJependetole electric wires end 


When you choose NWC. You’re choosing ■ eompony th« esn sen* 

, your longnonn needs, a company mat hes sjeoOHy giwm end M now 

poised lor several phases of further expansion on its loity-acn alto. 


5 When you choose NWC. you're chocSng a company that, as a 
founding member ot the Cable Memitecturora AaaocJadon of 


Nigeria (CAMAN), has boon a leader In the sound development of 
Nigeria's wire and caoia industry.. 

B VVhen you choose NWC, mxi're choosing ■ company that manufac- 
tures a lull range ofetoctnc wires and cables, as introduced on the 
tallowing pages, meeting mtemaMMSl standards. 
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And. finally, when you Cftose NWC. yeuVe choosing a company EM 

rtweya puts your eatniaet ion as the cuaiomar afiiwa ad other 

eoneidefawra. 



RODUCTION AND 


QUALITY CONTROL 


Nigerian Wire and Cable es lusiifoWy proud ol its lugwy i 
product on equipment and facinues. us suioot the-ari technology, 
and me n.gn Quality and excellent oertofmenc* thoeeoy achieved In Its 
products NWtTs imcnangeabie pnortty is to supply ■» customaiB with 
tne best wires and caatas mauaow ai Nigeria. Here's how NWC does IP 


row materials rrom around itw world. systematical* 
tested <i accordance wrtn NWC 5 3mngeniquaWy 3tandan».arB 
cweiuByaaiectodtonweMhe specific rsqueemerusol me product 
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Htgnty automated production equipment —including many 
machines torn Japan — and NWC's aeocation to maintaining 
cteammcss m its I jetory ensure mai wires and cables made oy 
NWC consistently haw top auamy ana IroubleJiw performance. 
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Sased on wodd-lamous Japanese qualify control systems, NWC 
can mm out sir «i quoMv control at ewery si age olt he process rather 
than just ai final inspection, so me customer canoe awe that 
NWC's mgh standards are maintained throughout me fun length of 
me wire or cattle. 
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Finally. NWCs products are designed to htfy oomcHy both with 
Nigerian standards and with niiemasionei standards sueh as NSO, 
ifiC. am BHiish Standards— os wen as withthe customer's specific 
leouiramcnta. 


lurestment Company. 


A . NIGERIAN WIRE & CABIE CO, LUX 

'IvWvrfl Industrial Estate Kilometer 9, ibadan-Abeokuta Road# PMB 5573, Ibadan 
TEL. (022) 412451 Telex 31575 NIWAC 


The - result -to that imports- are 
likely to remain depressed for a 
long time, to came, bat the dif- 
ference now that the auction sys- 
tem to well-established is that the 
Nigerian economy can concen- 
trate on buying the goods it 
really requires when it needs 
them. 


host to five loral motor veh icle 
assemblers, all of whom are seek- 
ing to increase the local content 
in their output. At the moment 
Dunlop and MieheHw, the two 
manufacturers, supply only 55 
per cent of the country's require- 
ments. Yet raw materials in the 
form of rubber, as well as carbon 
black from the Nigeria National 
Petroleum Corporation plant at 
kpan near Warn, are readily 
reliable. 

Mr Tleerd Vtoser. a Dutchman 
who to Dunlop's local managing 
director, makes an additional 
point when he contrast s the tyre 
business with- other sectors. “We 
are a real manufacturing indus- 
try, not just in the bottling, pack- 
aging or assembly business.” 

The project, which will make 
car and van tyres, is due to come 
nn stream In the second half of 
next year and the additional 
capacity will be fully operational 
in early 1990. 

Mr Vtoser will not give details 
of the volume of increased out- 
put, but he says that eventually 
some of it wul he exported to 
neighbouring tvpmtritM. 

Despltethe generally rather 
restrictive dfrnote for industrial 
investment in Nigeria, the proj- 
ect has not been difficult td 
finance- Dunlop itself to provid- 
ing some capit al thr ough a rights 

issue to which BTR, its UK share- 
holder with 87 per cent, will con- 
tribute. 

It . has . also attra cted two hard 


Peter Montagnon 


Motor vehicles 


An industry whose viability 
remains in doubt 


NIGERIA'S EFFORTS to estab- 
lish a domestic motor vehicle 
industry date bade to the mid- 
1970s when the ofl boom really 
got under way. 

It formed part of a policy of 
developing a broad industrial 
base by using oil revenues to pur- 
chase whole industries more or 
less off-the-peg. Assembly pl an t s 
were established, usi ng k its 
imported from manufacturers in 
the industrial world. The hope 
was that this would stimulate a 
fully-fledged local industry which 
could contribute an increasing 
proportion of local content to its 
output 


servant, for example, earns less 
than Naira 20,000 a year), and as 
a result the market has simply 
dried up. 

Mr Daniel Lange,. managing 
director of Peugeot Automobile 
Nigeria, says that his output last 
year amounted to just 7,323 can 
compared with an Installed 
capadty of 65400. Taken together 
with the output of Volkswagen, 
Nigeria's other passenger car pro- 
ducer. Nigeria assembled fewer 
than 10,000 can last year, he esti- 
mates. 

The important question facing 
-the industry, however, to whether 


Yet ar g um e n ts such as these 
beg a number of questions. Is 
assembly ever going to be prof- 
itable, given the modest success 
achieved by the industry so far in 
introducing local content? 

Nigeria to a large market In 
tenos of population, but it to also 
one with relatively low spending 
power. Can output ever be suffi- 
cient to yield a satisfactory 
return on fixed investment? 

Questions iflm these axe com- 
ing to a head with the decision 
pnrmnnffpri hy President Bahan- 
gida in his budget address to 
invest heavily in mass transit. 


' Now, in the aftermath of some 
five years of economic decline, 
the motor industry has become 
an example of the doubtful worth 
of this whdle industrial policy. It 
to aevmely depressed - capacity 
use hovers around 10 per emit or 
even lower - and a large ques- 
tion-mark hangs over its future 
vtobfflty. 

The controversy over the 
industry's future contains two 
slightly different strands, how- 
ever. In the short term the main 
co n cern to whether the industry 
can recover from its immediate 
doldrums. For the longer term, 
there to a more fundamental 
fesue at Stake: to a vehicle indus- 
try ever going to be viable in a 
country like Nigeria? 

There to no doubt that the 
immediate cause of the industry's 
ms stem from the steep 
fo the Naira that fcocom- 
paxned the introduction of the 
Babangida regime's st r u c tur al 
adjustment programme in 1966. 

This has resulted in a massive 
escalation of prices even of 
locally assembled vehicles. 


Reliance on Imports would tie 4 like the 1960s 
when Lagos was riddled with broken-down 
vehicles which no-one knew how to repair* 


because of the continuing high 
level of imported input ‘Accord- 
ing to Federated Motor Indus- 
tries. which manufactures Bed- 
ford vehicles, the price of a 
five-tan tipper has more than tri- 
pled to just over Naira X&MMO, 
Peugeot, which dominates the 
passenger car sector, has pushed 
up its prices to the potato where a 
bottom-of the-range model now 
retails for around Naira 42400. 
This is way out of read! of the 
average car buyer (a senior dvfi 


this to just a temporary cyclical 
phase, or whether it 1 demon- 
strates that vehicle assembly .-in 
Nigeria to ultimately enviable. . 

Mr Lange argues that the mar- 
ket to already showing some 

S a of i foMwg up, following the 
ationary measures announced 
in this yen's budget address by 
President IbrahimBabangida. 

Even though the private buyer 
remains out of the market, gov- 
ernment a gronHaa and companies 
are aide to buy more vehicles, he 
says, with the. result that Peu- 
geot's output could double in 
1988. Oven sufficient protection, 
the industry could flourish again 
within two or three years, he 
says. : 

The local motor industry to 
supported by a strong domestic 
lobby, which sees it as an Impor- 
tant emjjlQyer and a long-term 
asset to a wiaricrt (to more than 
100m people as well as a potential 
regional export earner. 

According to Chief Emast-Sho- 
nekan, chairman of the Unilever 
affiliate UAC. Nlgerla also needs 
a motor industry because of the 
.technology transfer that it 
brings. Oifly with a local manu- 
facturing base will if be possible 
to provide adequate servicing 
and repair faiefiities. 

Reliance on imports would be 
Tike the 1960s when the whole of 
Lagos was dotted around with 

brokenrdown vehidefi which ho 

one knew how to repair.”' . 


The budget allocated Naira 700m 
to this sector, a large proportion 
of which to to go to tire purchase 
of buses, which the President 
said should be locally-built. 

The cnrnmernial vehicle assem- 
blers, Federated Motor Indus- 
tries, Anambra Motor Manufac- 
turing Co (Anammco) which 
handles the Mercedes Benz 
marque, and Steyr Nigeria, are 
now all vying eagerly for this 
business. 

Federated, which has a well 
developed body-buMng capacity, 
is stressing its ahitity to assemble 
locally. Steyr is planning to 
expandits local range to include 
buses. Anammco says it to pfen- 
ning to build 200 mid-size buses 
and 60 diy buses this year. . 

E has also recently won a $21m 
order to bring in 300 completed 
buses from Brazil Within the 
industry this to a controversial 
deal because the buses were 
ordered in fnHy-built-np form 
contrary to the guidelines laid 
down in the budget 

Equally, however, some motor 
industry executives admit that 
currant local capadty may not be 
rtnfffHmni to meet all the demand 
should the Government go ahead 
with its spending plana. 

Possibly in an etortto reduce 
the cost of ihe locally-assembled 
buses it would like to buy, the 
Government has also reduced the 
effective protection granted to 

the industry to 5 per cent from 30 


A- 


currency loans of Wtfm aptece 
from the Nigerian Industrial 
Development Bank and from the 
International Finance Corpora- 
tion, the World Bank affiliate 
which concentrates on fu nding 
the private sector in developing 

countries. _ _ 

The development of the foreign 
currency auction system has 
made it easier for companies to 
pj^Ti new investment, Mr Vtoser 
says. Under the old import licat 
sing system they had to ex pend 
all their energies on securing raw 

materials. 

It would have been cheaper m 
local currency terms to finance 
the project with a foreign cur- 
rency loan brtbre the steep deval- 
uation of the Naira, be c o nt i nue s. 
This has taken it from parity 
with the dollar in January 1986 to 
over Naira 4 per unit of US cur- 
rency today. 

Yet debt servicing costs would 
now be correspondingly highs. 
Mr Vtoser says Dunlop will try to 
reduce the exchange ri sk inh er- 
ent in the project by borrowing 
Naira locally and converting 
them into foreign currency 
through the auctions rather than 
drawing on its hard currency 
finance. 

I/wfli content of the new out- 
put should amount to some 66 
per cent, be says. Though he 
describes a recent government 
decision to ban the import of 
retreaded and second-hand tyres 
as mainly a safety measure, it 
will help the new plant to be 
competitive. 

Beyond that, the current tariff 
structure gives the tyre Industry 
an effective advantage over 
imported tyres of 12J5 per cent 

“We feel that with the high 
io«ii content which we have and 
the very sophisticated equipment 
we will have, we will be competi- 
tive,” he says. 

T.fWa many local businessmen, 
Mr Vtoser to looking ahead to the 
rlianng of exporting to neighbour- 
ing countries that are members 
of the Economic Community of 
West African States (Ecowas), 
most of which do not produce 
tyres. 

There is, however, a note of 
caution. Tyre import duties in 
such Ecowas countries as Togo 
and the Ivory Coast are the same 
for Nigerian exporters as they are 
for Japanese, European and US 
manufacturers. 

As an Ecowas member. Nigeria 
should be treated differently, Mr 
Vtoser says. "We are looking to 
tiie g o v ernments of these coun- 
tries finally to show same deter- 
mination with respect to the cre- 
ation of a genuine common 
market” 


per Effective protection to 
the duty differential between 
imported kits and components 
and folly-built-up vehicles. 

Altogether, the tariff changes 
announced in the budget have 
left the motor industry both dis- 
appointed and confhsed about the 
Government? s intentions. While 
reducing the effective protection 
granted to buses, that on cars 
was left unchanged at 25 per 
cent. 

NAMA, the motor industry 
association, which has been seek- 
ing an effective protection, rate of 
40 per cent for the industry as a 
whole, says it is seeking an 
urgent review of the new tariff 
structure. 

Already the difficulties faring 

the industry have forced the clo- 
sure of two commercial vehicle 
assembly plants operated by Ley- 
land and Fiat-Iveco. It may be 
That the Government's ambiva- 
lence is intended to promote fur- 
ther consolidation, though it is 
hard to see either of the two pas- 
senger car assemblers pulling up 
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Faced with the current market. 
difficu lties, most vehicle assem- 
blers are taming their attention 
to refurbishment of existing vehi- 
cles, which have suddenly 
become potentially valuable 
assets to many owners after the 
rise in prims. 

Peugeot and SCO A, the French 
conglomerate which ha$ a sepa- 
rate licence to assemble Peugeot 
pick-up trucks In Nigeria, are 
also investing in a joint compo- 
nent plant 

It remains ascertain, however, 
whether ventures such as these 
will he sufficient to tide the 
industry over until better times 
a rr i ve. 

A categorical decision by the 
Nigerian Government to allow 
the industry to wind down 
would, meanwhile, carry political 
risks because of the vested 
regional interests Involved in 
many of the assembly plants. 

At the end of tie day, it may 
well be up to the market to 
decide the industry's fixture. For 
the time being the omens in the 
marketplace are not at all good. 
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Export credits 



A battle for restoration of cover 
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TfM damnation of tte Malm Has teeraaaotf the apart potential of 
■ome tocpty-f nan utectured floods anch m taxtUm - white BAflor- 
tan iMsr k botefl sold to Imkm, albalt In snail qnantftiaa. 


NIGERIA'S long-cherished hope 
of a resumption of export credit 
caver from its. main industrial 
creditors may at last be fulfilled 
in 1388, 

The battle for restoration - of 
cover for much-needed infrastruc- 
ture, industrial development and 
agricultural projects has been a 

b mg ^l f ui ii -orrt and tanfaHuhigly 
elusive, process* however. Even 
now that it Is apparently drawing 
ton many pfifells remain. 

As for-back- as a year ago, it 
seemed possible that cover could 
be quic^ restored foflowtog the 
framework, rescheduling agree- 
ment: with industrial country 
oedfibis grouped in the so-called 
Faria dub that was reached in 
late 1988. 

time of last year's Inter- 
Monetary Fund meeting 
In Washington, however. Dr Cbn 
Qkongwn, Ftnarice Minister, was 
complaining publicly about 
deitays. Only now, according to 
Western e xpp rt p, are the 
ties surrounding actual imple- 
mentation of the Paris dub 
agreement slowly being overt- 
ime. . : 

Pressure has also been mount 
tug amon g comuanies in the 
industrial world fin- a resumption 
of cover that would allow, them to 
do fresh business in Nigeria, but 
official export credit agencies 
have hadto contend, with a frus- 
sertes of administrative 

The consensus in tbe Lagos 

dj p Jn mgMfi arnmniiHy In that 

these are how in the process of 
being resolved. Xndeed,.aecordtag 
to some- -optimistic estimates 
export credits worth as much as 
$Lobn could be on the table this 
year, though no cate is prepared 
to say with , certainty how modi 
of this money wHl «*fa«°rcy be 
-lent' , 

The main problem now centres 
on cantimdng payments arrears 
under the Paris rinii i gwamwit 
Though Nigeriahas deposited the 
necessary funds in a special 
escrow account at the Bank of 
England, it has been slow to 

gntliwj iff fahjy 

Early last month, Britain, 
which had announced a £200m- 
credit Una- faypthpr with frndii 
for the completion of existing pri- 
ority projects, was still owed 
SlDDm. France; which had under- 
taken to guarantee FBttSbn for 
IS projects, faced a similar 
Dblem and quietly 
in the autznnn that ft 
would not consider further 
finance. 

Part of the problem has been. 

difficulty facing the 


Nigerian authorities in reconcil- 
ing claims with their own 
records. This is a complicated 
administr ative teak which affects 
the calculation of the actual 
amount owing. 

Beyond that there hove been 
disagreements with some coun- 
tries over who is responsible far 
bearing the cost of the Naira 
devaluation and how interest 
owing should actually be 


tractors are 

mnnt 


Sogea and Degre- 


This, coupled with a shortage 
of specialised staff in the Niger- 
ian government, has led to delays 
in signing bilate r al agreements 
with soma leading trading part- 
ners, notably West Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

Signature of the West German 
agreement was abruptly post- 
poned last autumn after Nigeria 
challenged acme of the dames in 
the bilateral agreement. As a 
result West Germany is likely to 
be one country to show extreme 
caution about a restoration of 
cover. 

Meanwhile; Nigeria will soon 
'banns to embark an a fresh round 
of Paris Club negotiations to 
cover debts stQl outstanding from 
1987 those faning due thin 
year and- next Success in these 
negotiations depends on the 
imprimatur OF the In te r nati onal 
Monetary Fund for Nigeria's 
con tinui ng economic reform pro- 
g nana na. 

This could produce fresh 
delays in the provision of export 
credit cover, though attitudes 
vary from country to country. 
More important in the of 
many agencies is the need to 
keep debt service paym ents cur- 
rent under flu «wfa H i*g resched- 
uling. 

The UK, for example, is under- 
stood to have decided to release 
new money only at a pace 
reflecting payments received 
from Nigeria itsdt 

Indeed it was a payment of 
some £25m just before Mrs 
Thatcher's visit to Lagoa in Janu- 
ary flint allowed her to unnnmioft 

plnrm (o speed up fa Urn cm a pBm 

loan, through the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department, to 
ftrumr* the completion by Biwa- 
ter cf the Itiger state water sup- 
ply project 

CcdncidentaHy, one other deri l 
that has been signed since the 
Paris dub reechfldnHng is also in 
the water' sector. In December 
France reached agreement with 
Nigeria for a FFrL6tm credit to 
finance the Lagos water simply 
project, first conce ive d 10 years 

X , for winch the World fanV is 
i providing finance. The can- 


However, a further problem 
facing would-be contractors Is 
the mntfonfng rrmrirfU oyer the 
type of p refec ts which should 
receive priority. 

Nigeria la stfll seeking finance 
to complete the co n troversial 
Ajaoknta steel complex and the 
new federal capital of Abuja, 
even though both projects have 
been criticised by the World 


It has also run into criticism 
from the Bank for Us pi»mg to 
develop an export capacity in the 
petrochemicals seetpr. Mean- 
while ther e is ev ide nce of j odtag- 
tag for priority by various indi- 
vidual sections of the Nigerian 
federal and state governments. 

Of ffl ffl rt- immwtiirtH wwiiyf p "to 

the World Bank, however, are 
basic In fras tr u c tu re rehabilita- 


tion projects in the power supply, 
transportation and agricultural 

Bprtnra 

When the TJS restores cover it- 
is Hfceiy to confine its activities 
to prefects that are certified as 
tap priority by the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment. 

. Britain has madB it dear that 
it will liaise closely with the 
World Bank over new projects. It 
wants its £200m line of credit to 
be used in small packages to help 
wiwttnm wnii huhiii operations in 
the agricultural and industrial 
sectors. 

Among the projects it is 
looking at are a tractor rehabfi- 
it a t k m plant with itassey* Fergu- 
son ana Ford, and in the longer 
tom, along with the World Bank, 
the development of the fertile 
MamMUa Platean in North-West 
Nigeria which now produces 
some tea and coffee but which 


also has forestry and livestock 
potential. 

- For its part Nigeria, which 
hitherto has not been a major aid 
recipient has been seeking soft 
loans from its creditors. The 
response so for has been limited, 
though Canada has agreed to 
finance the supply of rail locomo- 
tives by its Bombardier concern. 

The outcome of the negotia- 
tions on export credit cover will 

dearly depend to some degree on 
the behaviour of individual 
export credit agencies- L&e com- 
mercial banks, they tend to suffer 
from a competitive herd instinct, 
and if one breaks ranks and 
restores cover on favourable 
terms, the others will conn under 
great pressure to do likewise. 

However, the climate of the 
negotiations has so far been so 
difficult that the chances of a 
free-for-all stampede to return to 
the market are now widely 
re garded as remote. 


This is not to say that the 
export credit agendas are inher- 
ently reluctant. Most of them 
recognise that in a period of 
scarce commercial bank and pri- 
vate investment finance they 
have a crucial vole to play in 
financing the rehabilitation of 
the Nigerian economy. 

They know full well that 
Nigeria will never be in a posi- 
tion to pay Off its gristing debts 
without such a rehabilitation, but 
as cover is restored many will 
also be hoping that they are not 
throwing good money after bad. 

Psychologically, this may a l so 

be a reason which explains a cer- 
tain reluctance to take the 
plunge. For most of the agencies, 
restoration of cover after such 
protracted negotiation is little 
more than an nTW-BTfeiTn act of 
faith. Only time will tell whether 
it will eventually pay off. 

Peter Montagnon 


Company profits 


Inflation fudges picture as 
operating margins double 


STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
has been good for company prof- 
its in N igeria, depressed levels of 
consumer demand notwithstand- 
ing: The published results of 61 
stock exchange-fisted companies 
show that in 2986-7 both turnover 
and profits row by more than 17 
per cent following increases of 6 
and 2 per cent respectively, in 
19B5& 

. Operating margins - pretax 
profits as a ratio of turnover - 
-which virtually doubled from &8 
per cat in 1888 to more than 16 
per cent in 1985, slipped to 123 
per cent in 1986 and ramataed at 
that level last year. 

■ But industrialists stress that 
the published results paint a for 
rosier picture th«i is reaDy justi- 
fied. The main reason for this is 
that after five years, during 
which tnflafan ha« averaged IS 
per cent annually while the 
exchange rate depreciated some 
55 per cent a year in 1988-7, many 
- probably most — industrial 
companies are under-depreciating 
their plant and machinery. As 
one company director puts it Tf 
our shareholders were to see a 
set of inflation-adjusted accounts, 
they would get a nasty shock." 


Currency depreciation and 
inflation have raised the naira 
value of Industrial assets, espe- 
cially those with a high import 
content. In this situation, sales 
and profits ' must also rise steeply 
if realistic depreciation provi- 
sions are to be made and if 
returns on capital employed are 

to be w plTifnllw l _ 

Clearly this did not happen in 
1986-7 when the rise in sales tnrn- 


again and again, company 
reports refer to SAP's benefits in 
the form of much-improved 
access to foreign exchange and 
thereby imported raw materials 
and spares resulting in an 
Improvement in capacity utilisa- 
tion rates. 

Profits were boosted too by the 
once-off "holding gain” effect of 
naira devaluation, with pre-auc- 
tion stocks of goods being sold off 


A better year than could have been forecast 


overs and profits - erf 17.5 per 
cent - was substantially out- 
paced by the 62 per cent decline 
m the naira. Evidently, the real 
return on c apital in many firms 
was fallin g- 

This caveat aside, 1987 was a 
better year for corporate earnings 
than could have been forecast a 
year ago. Then, it seemed that 
industry would he caught in a 
liquidity squeeze as interest rates 
rose and corporate cash flows 
deteriorated while consumer 
demand weakened. 

Undoubtedly, many companies 
experienced such, conditions, but 


at higher post-auction factory- 
gate prices. 

Inflation, officially put at 14 per 
cent last y ear, was less of a prob- 
lem than forecast, partly because 
weak demand kept prices in 
check, but also because spare 
capacity was widely available 
and the foil impact of devalua- 
tion on input costs was felt only 
in the latter half of 3987 and wifi 
show up ta 1987-8 results. 

Prospects for 1988 are mixed. 
On the one band, -the Govern- 
ment's reflationary strategy 
should boost consumer demand 
substantially and with most com- 


panies operating with consider- 
able spare capacity, unit operat- 
ing costs will fan as output 
expands. 

On the dohu fdflw, h o wever, the 
impact of rising import costs and 
domestically -generated inflation 
- specifically the anticipated 20 
to 25 per cent Increase In wages 
and salaries - wfll squeeze mar- 
gins. On balance it seems likely 
that the beneficial impact of 
r eflation will be more than offset 
by cost inflation pressures, point- 
ing to a decline in the average 
operating profit margin from last 
years 123 per cent to below 10 
per cent 

This scenario could well turn 
out to be unduly pessimistic. 
There is little doubt that during 
the strenuous years of austerity 
and structural adjustment, Niger- 
ian business has shed much of its 
fat becoming leaner and more 
efficient 

Industrialists believe that their 
operations are, in general, consid- 
erably more efficient than five 
years ago. It is obvious, too, that 
some of the tariff changes and 
the abolition erf import controls 
have forced firms to become 
more irfftefant thrmyh whether 
.such productivity gains will be 


THE INLAKS GROUP OF COMPANIES 

-AN INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
-A COMMERCIAL GROUP 

PLAYING ITS PART IN NIGERIA'S AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCIAL LIFE. 

A multinational organi sati on specialising worldwide in a broad spectrum of activities from Agriculture to Fishing; 
from Heavy Engineering to Processed Foods and beverages; from Merchandising and Distribution to the frontiers of Laser 

Technology; from Investment Management to Business Consultancy; the Inlaks Group 

of Companies continues its programme of long term investment in Nigeria. 


INDUSTRIES 

One of the early Groups to move towards relevant indiistriafisatkiii, 
and setf-suffkieiKy, growth has been rapid and significant through an 
agressive programme of ncwvcDturcs and acquisition in c luding — 


— FIRST ALUMINIUM COMPANY (NIGERIA) A FIRST 
ALUMINIUM PRODUCTS (formerly Akan Aluminium), the 
nation's oldest and foremost aluminium group* manufacturing raw 
materials for industry and finished products for the construction and 
allied markets. . 

— SHONGAI PACKAGING INDUSTRIES LTD, leading the field 
in plastic injection moulding, printing and other allied p a ck ag ing 
materials. 

— SONA DAIRIES LT D, the nation's largest UHT dairy products 
operation, shortly to lead the field with the establishment of a Soya 
Milk plant. 

— VEGFRU, the country's first end largest integmted agriculturt 
and food processing company, with 5000 hectares under cultivation 
for tomatoes, fruit, maim etc for home and export markets. 



COMMERCIAL 

From its early beginnings in merchandising and distribution the 
Commercial Group continues to expand and develop, encompassing 
an ever diversifying field of activities including — 

— INLAKS UMITKD, one of the oldest and truly national mer- 
chandising and d istrib u t i on houses in Nigeria also with extensive 
Operations in agriculture and fishing. 

— ' INLAKS COMPUTERS, Burroughs authorised distributor, with 
a complete range of hardware and software services for industry and 
financial institutions. 

— AFRICAN OILFIELD SUPPLIES A SERVICES 
providing oilfield equipment for the vital petroleum industry. 

— OFFSHORE TRAWLERS, with its fleet of modern vessels and 
processing facilities for home and export markets. 

— TRANSATLANTIC SHIPPING AGENCIES, moving the 

nation's supplies into the country and exports out of the country. 


Part of an ever diversifying Portfolio of Investment 

THE INLAKS GROUP OF COMPANIES 

developing Nigeria's agricultural , industrial and commercial activities 

for domestic and export markets 
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Nicholas Woodsworth on the prospects for agriculture 

Obstacles to ‘food first’ philosophy 


ENCOURAGED BY new incen- 
tives provided by the structural 
'adjustment programme (SAP), 
the Nigerian agricultural sector 
has entered a transitional phase. 
Despite hesitancy by govern- 
ment, private investors and farm- 
ers alike as to how best to pro- 
ceed, prospects for agriculture 
are better than they have been 
for 20 years. 

Since the inception of SAP. the 
Government's attitude to agricul- 
tural development has dunged 
radically. Despite proclamations 
of agricultural revival under 
sud) programmes as “Operation 
Feed the Nation” and the Niger- 
ian "Green Revolution”, previous 
regimes had done little to redress 
the mismanagement of agricul- 
ture during the oil-boom yean of 
the fa** deca de. 

The present administration, 
however, has realised the vital 
importance of agriculture to the 
entire Nigerian economy. Hard 
pressed by slipping oR revenues 
and a 75 per cent devaluation of 
the naira, it has recognised that 
it can no longer afford costly food 
imports. According to President 

Ra ha rigid a in his 1988 budget 

speech, food production and agri- 
culture now nave “pride of place” 
in Nigerian economic strategy. 
New economic policy, he said, is 
“based on the conviction that a 
‘food first* philosophy is the 
beginning of the journey towards 
self-reliance and economic recov- 
ery.” 

Accordingly, in its 1968 capital 
expenditure budget provisions 

th e aihwwiii h aKnn ha* aHwahH 

to federal agricultural and rural 
development agencies more than 
N850m. This is a significant 
increase compared with previous 
years and the largest sectoral 
allocation in the budget 

The bulk of this allocation is 
earmarked for the Directorate of 
Food, Roads, and Rural Infra- 
structure, the main instrument of 
government agricultural policy. 
Created two years ago, the direc- 
torate is responsible to the Presi- 
dent's office. With a budget of 
NSOOm, it is designed to play a 
key role in the development of 
rural roads, water supply and 
electricity, although opinions on 
its performance are mixed. The 
other nwin a gencies responsible 
for agricultural development are 
the state-run Agricultural Devel- 
opment Programmes, financed in 
part by the World Bank, which 
since the inception of its SL5m 
loan programme to Nigeria has 


*•* -. 
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Loading maize into lorries from aflos at the 

allocated 60 per cent of this sum 
to the agricultural sector. 

The effects of SAP on agricul- 
ture have been varied. Price dere- 
gulation and the abolition of 
state marketing boards have 
given a tremendous boost to cash 
crops, while naira devaluation 
has caused a boom in commodity 


the hen , claiming jt makes KtHe 

economic sense and has not 
worked -because of large-volume 
smuggling — estimates are tha* 

300,000 tonnes of wheat alone last 
year illegally entered the coun- 
try, a figure representing 10 
times the awimwii Of dnmeartcal. 

ly-grown wheat. The Govem- 


It is estimated that 300,000 tonnes of wheat 
entered the country illegally last year 


exports, especially cocoa. In sta- 
ple food production the effects 
have been mixed. While formers 
are now enjoying higher prices 
for their produce, a poor harvest 
last year in conjunction with a 
January 1987 ban on grain 
imports have driven consumer 
prices sharply u pwar ds . A major 
drought in northern Nigeria *hl« 
year baa prompted analysts to 
predict an accentuation of tins 
trend, with possible conse- 
quences for the nation's social 
and political stability. 

Two aspects of SAP have 
proved particularly contentions. 
The first is the grains ban, which 
haa not only hit consumers but 
large-scale mills, bakeries, brew- 
eries and livestock feed suppliers 
as welL The World Bank and for- 
eign exporters, particularly the 
US, have pressed for a lifting of 


ment, however, has so far refused 
to consider lifting the ban. 

The second issue revolves 
around a 70 per cent government 
subsidisation of im p or ted fertilis- 
ers. Again the World Bank 
opposes the measure, largely 
because of tbe strain it puts on 
foreign exchange reserves (equal 
to more than 70 par cent of the 
Agriculture Ministry's budget), 
but "fan twynimo smuggling *nd 
poor storage lead to the loss earti 
year of 50 per cent of di st ri bute d 
fertiliser. The Government main- 
tains the absolute necessity of 
cheap fertiliser for agricultural 
development, and has begun 
developing a domestic fertiliser 
industry. 

Although -rural infrastructure 
programmes are having an effect, 
Nigerian agriculture suffers from 
policy formation shortcomings. 


Lack cf a coherent policy from 
ministerial level has affected the 
following areas: 

■ Price stabilisation. Both 
commodity exports and crops for 
the domestic market are subject 
to extreme price fluctuations. 
These are due in tiie former case 
to tiie activities et commodities 
speculators who destabilise the 
market with intermittent, one-off 
investments designed to lift max- 
imum j i wW i t*- in the fa**”* case 
fluctuations are due to continu al 
shifts by formers to crops cur- 
rently paying the highest price. 
In line with its adherence to free 
market principles, the Govern- 
.pwmt has refrained from market 
intervention. Critics, however, 
believe ifa* Government fowB 
introduce priceetabflislng mech- 
anisms and in extreme cases step 
in as a buyer of last resort. 

■ Strategic res e rves. Glut fol- 
lowed by scarcity continues to be 
a feature of the .grain 'market. 
Stabilisation would be encour- 
aged by the building up of grain 
r eserve s , but so for the Govern- 
ment h*ia failed to fafa eff ec tiv e 
action, ft Is estimated that up to 
40 -per of »>»niui harvests 
are lost because of inadequate 
storage facilities. 

■ Agricultural credit. Lack of' 
collateral has severely limited 
the vast majority of formers in 
obtaining extensions of credit. In 
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theory, commercial banks are 
required to lend 15 per cent of 
their total loans to agriculture, 
but false agricultural claims by 
entrepreneurs have defeated the 
measure. In an at tempt to redress 
the situation, the Government 
has recently required banks to 
lari a minimum of 45 per cent of 
rural deposits to rural borrowers. 

■ Statistics. Recently Kano 
state announced It was growing 

250,000 tonnes of wheat, but after 
careful study the US Department 
of Agriculture estimated 
Nigeria's en tire output for 1968 
was not more than 30,000 t o n ne s. 
The Government is hampered in 
policy formation by a serious, 
lack of reliable statistics. 
National statistics a gwwtoi exist, 
but there is no sign that data 
gathering will improve. 

While some major Nigerian 
firms such as Leventis, UAC and 
John Holt have invested in agri- 
culture since SAP and accompa- 
nying state disengagement, the, 
overall effect of such policy' 
n>tm-tT-0 7TTTn pg has been tO 
smaller private e n trepreneurs, 
who are less able to take risks, 
wait for a more stable Investment 

HhnJtta 

If agriculture Is to grow, form- 
ers must emerge from subsis- 
tence activities and employ 
inputs, extension services and 
appropriate techniques to pro- 
duce substantial surpluses. Prob- 
lems of price fluctuation, strate- 
gic grain reserves, food imports; 
input supply and agricultural 
credit will only he overcame.' 
when Nigeria has developed poh- 
088 and institutions adapted to 
tiie free-market mnditinns of the 
post-SAP era. 

Nigerians are showing more 
interest in agriculture than ever 
before, but the way ahead is not 
entirely clear. Yet in the post- 
SAP era, agriculture needs poli- 
cies and institutions that are 
adapted to the new econ omi c di- 
iwiii> 


Cocoa 


More stable market 
seems in sight 


WITH THE 1987-88 main crop 
cocoa season now. drawing to a 
dose, both produces und traders 
in Nigeria's largest Don-oil export 
industry have grounds for satis- 
faction. Despite continuing prob- 
lems, improved cocoa quality and 
a gradual trend towards price st* 
hitiartlnu gyp making tTirfr sector 

one of the most promising in the 
Nigerian economy. 

While the repercussions of the 

Government's summary decision 
to abolish six state marketing 
boards in June 1986 are still 
being felt, the confusion that 
immediately followed the move is 
subsiding. Negative effects per- 
sist, but they are for outweighed 
by. tbe advantages of increased 
producer prices and tiie boost 
rival exporters by the devalua- 
tion cf the naira. The result has 
hem a revitalisation of a crucial 
but flagging cocoa industry. 

- The -biggest change since the 
end at last year's cocoa season 
has been the consolidation of tiie 
activities of Nigeria's major 
cocoa trading ba nM ^ i As firms 
such as CadburyB (Nigeria), 
Afro-Continental, John Holt and 
Nigerian Oil adapt to tiie' 
competitive nature of the free 
market, high form^ate prices and 
gmaTi profit mar gins are squeez- 
ing out speculators. In an indus- 
try that is slowly rationalising 
itself,' the activities of vast num- 
bers of smaller speculators have 
virtually bvi eliminated. 

Market instability is still a fea- 
ture of the Nigerian cocoa trade, 
however, and will not cfisappear 
overnight The largo 1 individual 
speculators and syndicates able 
to remain in ifa market continue 
to be more interested in 
shortterm profits than long-term 
commitments. But they, too, are 
finding ft increasingly difficult to 
compete with large-volume, 
long-term buyers, and market 
analysts.have noted a decrease in 
Internal price fluctuations. Some 
analysts predict a farther devel- 
opment of; this trend in Nigeria 
as rfwr-Hufag world prices con- 
tinue to reduce potential profits. 

In order to avoid the mistakes 
cf tfa ppq*. trading houses are 
now evolving evermore sophisti- 
cated pur chasing and quality 
control techniques. In the cocoa 
scramble of 1986-87, when produc- 
tion fa<i dro p ped to 1 «m d«n 3 
per ceat aC-total export earnings 

buyers. were .^Sfaes^en who 
h«d1ittfc?:<jr no knowledge of 
cocoa markets. This season, how- 
ever, most cocoa was purchased 
by licensed buying agents (LBAs) 
who formerly worked for the 
cocoa commodity board but are 
now co nt racted to private firms. 
Where last season farmers wore 
able to aril, and buyers to export, 
large quantities cf substandard 
cocoa, both Government and the 
private sector have now lntro- 


£ per tonne 
1800 


London price 
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duced more rigorous inspection, 
techniques. 

A bag of cocoa bought by a 
Nigerian trading house now 
undergoes inspection at least 
three, and sometimes four, times. 
Grade A cocoa is first selected by 
an LBA at the site of production 
before being bought. Many com- 
panies then send a second expert 
to the form to ap pr o ve tiie pur- 
chase.' Government inpectors 
subsequently inspect the cocoa 
twice - once at tiie LEA’S ware- 
house, and a gain at the docks 
before sh ipmanf- 
Several large companies have 
perfected tiie system to the point 
that terminal markets have 
expressed complete satisfaction 
with shipments of Nigerian 

About 15 per cent of 
Nigeria’s production 
was smu ggl ed onto the 
world market 


cocoa. But elsewhere irregular 
procedure s have done much to 
damage, trade. It is estimated that 
last year 15 per cent of Nigeria's 

100,000 tonne production, almost 
aH of it sub-standard, was smug- 
gled onto world markets. There 
have also been widespread allega- 
tions that much cocoa legally 
passed as Grade A was in feet 
Inferio r. Ak a result Nigeria's 
overseas reputation as a cocoa- 
producer remains- low and will 
toko many years to restore. ... 

Quality is' one problem frus- 
trating Nigeria's attempts to 
establish stable and realistic 
cocoa prices; another is the prac- 
tice of selling beans to world 
markets far less than local pro- 
ducer prices. Mr Odnbogun. sales 
and marketing director at Cad- 
burys (Nigeria), believes that 25 
per cent of this season's produc- 
tion (estimated by GUI and Duf- 
fus at 140X100 tonnes) has been 


sold at a deficit 

While this is partly a result of 
legitimate firms taking losses in 
order to meet previously con- 
tracted commitments, must of it 
is due to speculators converting 
naira to foreign exchange 
through the cocoa market Hard 
currencies thus earned must by 
law be repatriated, but much of 
this money remains outride tbe 
country. 

In line with its liberalisation 
policies, the Nigerian Govern- 
ment is keeping its involvement 
in the cocoa industry to a mini- 
mum. In Ondo state, where 60 per 
cent cf Nigerian cocoa is grown 
on small holdings of two to three- 
hectares, the paras tatal Ondo. 
State Investment Corporation, 
owns only 5 per cent of the plan- 
tations. Only three grinding mills 
in Nigeria are government- 
owned. Forced to go into com- 
mercial operation with the aboli- 
tion of the marketing boards, 
they have suffered heavy losses 
and today only one is functional. 
It is thought that these mins will 
shortly be privatised. - | 

With , cocoa today being bought 
domestically at betweep N7.000 
and N7,400 a tonne, most Niger- 
ian formers need little state 
incentive to improve their planta- 
tions. In the last year tijoc has 
been a remarkable improvement 
in the quality of the cocoa pro- 
duced. Farmers are also fcevfring 
old plantations and starting new 

In tiie opinion of Mr Tim Har- 
vard, an independent agricultural 
consultant, initiatives in new 
planting have come just in time. 
"Most Nigerian cocoa trees are 
well past their prime and new" 
trees take five years to come into 
production." he says. “The Niger- 
ian industry has let itself go 
almost too far to recuperate. One 
can only hope that world prices 
stay high enough In the near 
future to make reinvestment 
worthwhile." 

Like many market malysts, Mr 
Harvard feels that cocoa' and 
other significant commodity 
exports are perform int wen now 
but may not realise *their fun- 
potential in the future because of 
a lack of coherent gavernment 
policies. i 

While such bodies as he Niger- 
ian Export Promotion Council 
and the Cocoa Association of 
Nigeria are active, then! are few 
directives and little sipport at 
ministerial level. Conmodities 
have been left in limbo, Mr Har- 
vard maintains, at tiie vjry time 
wiarke t-at ahtlising strategies 8X0 

The Nigerian Govermnsnt, tor 
its part, points to tiie voy real 
advances liberalisattoh has 
allowed in the past 18 konths, 
and plans no radical reorganise 
lion of its commodities pofcy. 

Nicholas Woodsmrth . 
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It’s King Cotton again 


COTTON, a Nigerian cash crop 
long ago nipped In the bud by 
cheaply-bought imparted fabrics, 
has revived and fa blooming with 
a 300 per cent increase in produc- 
tion in the past two years. Now 
supplying 50 per cent of the raw 
materials processed in Nigerian 
textile mink, local cotton remains 
In high demand and has so 
encouraged the textile Industry 
.that seven new mills have been 
commissioned since the begin- 
ning of 1987. 

As it was with many other 
cash crops, Nigeria was adtsuffi: 
dent in cotton in the 1950s and 
ISGOfi. Imported textiles and fin- 
ished cotton goods paid for with 
oil profits virtually destroyed the 
market in the 1970s, however, 
and in 1985 only 10,000 tonnes of 
cotton were produced. 


Cotton's comeback began with 
the abolition of Nigeria’s com- 
modity boards m!98 6. Following 
a brief period daring which cot- 
ton formers with no commercial 
oyppjriwtyp adjusted to free mar- 
ket conditions, competitive sett- 
ing began to posh prices 
upwards. A year ago they had 
risen to N850 a tonne; today 
Grade 1 cotton fa selling at tiie 
farmgate for Nl^QQ to NL800 a 
tonne. • 

With such attractive prices 
being offered, many formers - to 
the concern of some agricultural 
experts - are now switching to 
cotton from less profitable food 
crops. Across northern. Nigeria 
this year many fanners experi- 
mented with cotton for tiie first 
time. Hi g hl y labour-intensive, 


and the increased price of pesti- 
cides and equipment has encour- 
aged the formation of vfllage- 
level co-operative movements. 
Despite difficulties, cotton pro- 
duction has increased enor- 
mously ~ some sources claim 
increases of 500 per cent in two 
years - while the TJS Depart- 
ment of Agriculture conserva- 
tively estimates that production 

increased' from 10,000 tonnes in 
1965 to 27,000 tonnes in 1987. 

With a domestic market of 
100m dothes-hungry Nigerians, 
present cotton supply is insuffi- 
cient Foreign imports and local 
production- together currently 
meet-only half the demand of 
more than' 30' Nigerian textile 
mills, whose annual needs are 
estimated at qm-100,000 tonnes. 

Inan effort to meet production 


demands, several textile firms 
are investing in cotton cultiva- 
tion. Some have negotiated medi- 
um-term production contracts 
With growers which include the 
provision of agricultural Inputs. 
Othere, such as Nigerian Tactile 
Mills, have integrated backwards 
and purchased -their own cotton 
plantations in northern Nigerian 
states. Because of heavy feitfal 
capital expenses it win tale a 
number of years before these 
Investments begin to pay oft . 

Iq the meantime, one of the 
best indicators of the shortfall in 
tiie supply of cotton fa that smug- 
gled bales of used and new cloth- 
ing continue to arrive in large 

S ties from over the ifantp 
- to satisfy Nigeria’s vora- 
cious cotton appetite. 

Nicholas Woodswo rt h 
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Traditional methods of staple 
crop production are no longer 
sufficient to meet Nigeria’s 
growing food needs, reports 

Nicholas Woodsworth 


IT IS commonly acknowledged in 
government circles that the 
excellent harvests of 1965 and 
1988 provided an indispensable 
cushion to Nigeria's structural 
adjustment programme. In the 
oil-boom years, agriculture mat- 
tered less than the petrodollars 
that could p urchase food imports; 
today crop production is regarded 
as a vital priority. Now heading 
into the second of two pom- crop 
years, Nigerian agriculture; and 
consequently the en tir e economy, 
is fa cing one of its stififest tests 
yet 

In an attem p t to increase dto- 
ductkm and attain food self-suffi- 
ciency, Nigeria banned the 
Importation of wheat, rice, maize, 
malt and barley in January 1987, 
saving an estimated f800m In for- 
eign currency. Since then, the 
natkm has managed to feed itself, 
although critics have heatedly 
argued that large-scale smug- 
gling has made the ban an 
invalid test of seif-sufficiency. 

But the Issue side-steps the 
real and deepseated truth con- 
fronting Nigerian agriculture 
today: traditional nw»hnri« of sta- 
ple crop production are no longer 
sufficient to meet Nigeria's food 
needs. 

About 95 per cent of Nigeria's 
farmers are subsistence or small- 
scale cultivators, growing crops 
on parcels of two hectares or leas; 
depending on the area of the 
country, millet, sorghum, yam 
and cassava have been the tradi- 
tional staples, hi the past, form- 
ers' needs were satisfied by 
“bush-fallow" fanning, a system 
of shifting cultivation in which, 
formers would slash and burn 
small; plots, cultivate them for a 
year or two, and then move to 
another plot before returning: 

The system was perpetual and 
self-regenerating: fields left fal- 
low had time to restore natural 
ground cover, which then, put 
nutrients hack into Nigerians gen- 
erally poor and infertile tropical 
soiL 

Today, however, pressures on 
the land are making the system 
unworkable. Since 1963 Nigeria's 
population has grown from an 
estimated 46m to approximately 
100m today. Such numbers mean 
that fanners can no longer afford 
to let Zand sit idle, and the same 
fields are now cultivated year in, 
year out Maize, wheat, rice, and 


year ago cost NL20 now costs Ni 
In early 1987 a tonne of maize 
cost 9525 — now it costs NUISQi 

While much of tw* is : ijiy i to 
dtmatic conditions, the Govern- 
ment’s laris of a comprehensive 
agricultural policy has also 
played its part. Producers of 
cocoa and rubber are cashing In 
on a mini commodities boom 
occ as ione d by the devaluation of 
the naira. Staples formers, on the 
Other hand, without im u p nnh M wit 
initiatives on market stabilisa- 
tion, are unsure of how to' pro- 
ceed in the newly deregulated 
and liberalised economy. . 

Many have preferred to stick 
unprodimtively to old multi-crop- 
ping subsistence techniques 
rather than take a risk on a sin- 
gle cash crop. Others have gone 
for the money, concentrating on 
whatever crap c ur r entl y has the. 
highest market value. The result 
has been wild fluctuations In 
price and constantly changing I 
imbalances in the agrtadtural 


sector. 

In tiie small Sakoto village of I 
fiMm Kama. for. gvmffl*, form- 1 
Acs who had previously been 
growing rice noticed last year 
that omon prices had suddenly 
shot up. They promptly a w Ue had 
over their entire production to 
onfona. But so many other form- 
ers in the region bed also been 
hired to onions that by the end of 
the mmh mm the bottom bad fiillwi 
out of the market The viDagera 
are now talking about getting out 
of food production altogether and 
moving to high-profit cotton. 

The erratic shifts of Qtdan 
Kama's formas alone will not 
affect tire agricultural economy,' 
but the problem is that there are 
thousands of f»Man Ka uras all 
over the country. White the Gov- 
ernment is not unaware of the 
need for a coherent pricing policy 
and-the bufltfing up of s tra tegic 
food reserves to avoid market 
instability; adequate steps to 
cope with this critical problem 
have not yet been taken. 

There axe some bright spots on 
Nigeria's agricultural map, how- 
ever. New techniques being 
evolved by the Ibadan-based 
International Institute of Tropi- 
cal Agriculture may offer 
answers to pressing problems. 
New varieties of drought-resis- 

. taut seeds are being 

groundnuts have now been added fpd t te tec hnique of alley crop- 
to more traditional crops. The PfoR is being perfected, 
result of such intensive cultiva- 
tion is that the land is Toeing its 
fertility and becoming eroded at 
an alarming rate. Nigerian agri- 
culture's greatest challenge. 


Alley-cropping, a nutrient res-, 
t oration technique that mimic? 
bush follow while, allowing inten? : 
rive cultivation, involves inter-' 

w o _, spersing high-yield crops 1 

t w, is to devise new systems of between rows of nitrogen-fixing 


cultivation that take rising popu- 
lation into account 
The problem is compounded by 
long-term climatic trends. 
Recently released figures from 
the grain-producing north show 
that over the last 50 years aver- 
age rainfall has dropped from 
600mm to 400mm a year, an 
amount insufficient for normal 
crop production. B ec aus e of irreg- 
ular rains last year's staple food 
production was significantly 
lower than the previous two 
years - millet production, for 
example, crashed from 3m tonnes 
in 1986 to 2m tonnes in 1987. The 
FAO estimates that last year 
overall crop production in 
Nigeria was down by 20 percent 
This year severe drought con- 
ditions in the north have set 
alarm bells ringing. Considerable 
numbers of peasants in Sokoto 


leguminous plants. The resulting 
preservation of soil fertility is 
highly encouraging, and may 
prove a major breakthrough for 


While Nigeria's 20 flour mills 
are almost idle, there are encour- 
aging signs of new growth in 
small-scale processing. With 
industrial-sized, state-run agro- 
plants now being phased out 
there is a move towards fomS; 
sized, private operations ia sue 
activities as ofl pressing, grain 
milling and rice p olishing Fat 
more appropriate to the develo 
meat of rural economies, sue 
entrepreneurial ventures are 
inexpensive, provide employment 
in the villages, and use simple 
technology. 

Agricultural specialists would 
Hke to see the same kind of devel- 
opment in crop production. They 


and Borno states are spuing their believe the future lies neither in 


livestock and moving south. A 
federal task force on drought has 
been set up. and an Emergency 
Relief Agency in Borno has 
begun distributing grain to hun- 
gry peasants. 

Naira devaluation, the grain 
ban and poor harvests have had 
an effect on producers and con- 
sumers alike. Consumer prices 
have risen sharply in both urban 
and rural areas. Yam and cas- 


nnder-sized farms where only 
fractional surpluses are posrihle, 
nor in large-scale agro-operations 
requiring huge capital invest- 
ments. Unless medium-scale, 
family farming using appropriate 
technology develops, they say, 
Nigerian agriculture is in trou- 
ble. Many young Nigerians are 
now moving back to the land 
from the cities, and free wwrt«* 
incentives are there for them. It 


sava in the south are up by 25 to is * a question of adapting to 
30 per cent A loaf of bread that a ti* appropriate scale of forming: 


Case study: an agricultural development project in the wilds of Sokoto State 

Making progress in remote northern areas 


rural Infrastructure" is 
is phrase ao. often used in World 
Bulk development literature that 
for many 18 has oeaaed to be 
much more than tired Jargon. 
But when bnriy Scots engineer 
John Lalng crosses the River 
-Ntger to undertake Bank-funded 
projects fo the wilds of Sokoto 
state; the phrase takes on signifi- 
cance. :•••;■-• 

There tor jk> bridge across the 
Niger to Sokoto. Standing on the 
high, crumbling banks of the 
ring u . trying to ease 


railed 

foot c 


river, Mr Lalng _ 

Ids dttsbcovfered Peugeot onto a 
: floating platform that will be pro- 
” I across the river by two 40- 
outrigger canoes. Three 
loses its 

purchase, on the - bank and is 
swept downstream by the swirl- 
ing current. On the fourth 
a cry. of triumph breaks 
Out from the Fulani cowherds 
who have emerged from the bosh 
to as si s t the tiny operation - 
the car to finally on and the 
haded forty begins slowly to pick 
its way through submerged sand 
tare to file for ride of tire river. 
"Out here.” says Mr Lalng, 
mtiy poking Am at the distant 
odd oT Mpj finance, “this fa 
we man by getting around 
liquidity proble m s With bank-to- 
hwiit transfers.” - 
Mr ! Later's pragmatic, 
s lee ve a up approach to the prob- 
lems of rural development is 
proving to he a vital prerequisite 

to humoring s gA al Hin al rmvhu-- 

tton to lOgnto. Chief engineer of 
the Sokoto Agricultural and 


Rural Development Authority 
(Sarda), Mr Ia&g is charged with 
developing rural infra structure to 
the point where Sokoto formers 
can actually begin to realise their 
considerable potential The sim- 
ple fact of being unable to cross 
the Niger conveniently ia only 
one case in point: increased 
yields and more land under culti- 
vation are meaningless if farmers 
cannot get their produce over the 
river to market 

Neglected through the years of 
Nigeria's oil boom, the arid ami 
isolated northern state of Sokoto 
is one of the most underdevel- 
oped in the country. While vari- 
ous. administrations In the past 
have made attempts to hrfp the 
population progress from subsis- 
tence to small-scale commercial 
tanning, much of Sokoto today 
has seal tittle or no development 
in what farmers need most: phys- 
ical access to land and markets, 
and water sources for crops. Con- 
sequently, Sarda has made the 
provision of these basic rural 
infrastructures its top priority. 

As a member of Opec and a 
relatively wealthy nation with a 

ineligible 1 for assirtant^by 2 ™** 
international development agen- 
cies. The World Book, however, 
has advanced more development 
credit to Nigeria than to any 
other black African state 
fl-5bn to date - and regards 
agricultural development as the 
essential component in the cre- 
ation' of a balanced Nigerian 
economy. 


There are agricultural develop- 
ment programmes (ADPs) in 
every state in the co u n try , and 
the Bank is active in many of 
them. Since 1975 more than 60 
per cent of its total sectoral loans 
of &3 bn to Nigeria have gone to 
agricultural development. While 
many states, particularly the 


peering section. In keeping with 
its infrastructure development 
priorities, Sarda has to date con- 
structed 1,800 km of rural 
"feeder” roads. Some of these 
roads will allow exploitation of 
Sokoio's fadama or wetland river 
basin areas, while others will 
open up large parts of remote 


The arid and isolated state of Sokoto, 
"neglected through the years of Nigeria’s oil 
boom, is one of the most under-developed 
in the country. Many of the areas have 
never been farmed before. 


northern states of Borno, Kano, 

Katema anrf Ra iyrhf share ginrifa r 

problems of rural Infrastructure. 
Sakoto - one of the biggest and 
most under-developed states in 
Nigeria - has received the larg- 
est single World Bank loan for 
agriculture, totalling 8147m. 

Co-funded by the Bank, Sokoto 
state, and the federal government 
for the period 1983 to 1989, Sar- 
da's programme budget totals 
8498m. While the federal govern- 
ment has released only a small 
fraction of its pledged share, 
resulting to a Sarda demand for 
overdraft facilities, the World 
Bank has so for disbursed $91 ul 

Appro xim ately half of this sum 
Is earmarked for Sarda's enjd- 


western Sokoto never formed 
before. 

There is some thing of a fron- 
tier-days excitement among local. 
World Bank and expatriate staff 
members at Saida headquarters 
in Sokoto. The challenges are 
demanding but the results are 
immediate visible. On t bff 
previously inaccessible western 
side of the Niger River, for exam- 
ple, scores of new settlements 
have sprung up along the road- 
side in a matter of mouths. Blov- 
ing in from drier, and in the past 
year drought-stricken, areas to 
the north, farmers have taken 
advantage of newly -accessible 
land and links to markets: they 
are planting not only traditional 
millet and sorghum crops, but 


also commodities such as cotton. 
While it will take time for a genu- 
ine market economy to develop, a 
vital element is now in place. 

Another Sarda activity that is 
changing rural life is its water 
supply programme. To date Saida 
has installed boreholes and hand 
pumps in over 1,400 Sokoto vil- 
lages free of charge, providing 
them for the first time with clean 
drinking water for domestic and 
livestock use. Up to 90 metres 
deep, the boreholes are expensive 

- approximately 817,000 per unit 

- and have cost Sarda a total of 
250m. So enthusiastically has the 
programme been received in the 
villages, however, that the World 
Bank has agreed to fina nce a sec- 
ond water simply phase costing 
219m. Sarda has also constructed 
over 20 earth dams for livestock 
watering use. 

One of the most exciting and 
potentially rewarding Sarda 
activities is its fadama land irri- 
gation project In the past farm- 
ers had practised small-scale 
rainy season cultivation in Soko- 
to‘s river basins, where rivers 
annually over-flowing their 
banks have left rich alluvial 
de p o si ts. The damming of these 
r i vers for large-scale Irrigation 
projects has put an end to this 
process, but because fends ran 
out before the completion of 
down-stream projects they have 
not replaced it While the water 
table in over 300,000 hectares of 
fadama land is still high, without 
irrigation It cannot be exploited. 

With World Bank backing. 


Sarda is now launched on a pro- 
gramme to provide new fadama 
farmers with shallow tube wells 
and pumps on a commercial 
basis. The Nl.450 cost of each 
unit is relatively high, and bank 
credit remains a major problem. 
But with each unit irrigating one 
hectare throughout the year and 
capable of producing 10 tons of 
wheat, rice and vegetables annu- 
ally, potential returns are enor- 
mous. 

Sarda sank 1,500 tube wells in 
fadama lands in 1987, will sink a 
further 1,800 this year and is 
encouraging village cooperative 
schemes to counter commercial 
credit problems. Sarda's estab- 
lished network of seed, input and 
farm service centres, as well as 
its extension and training pro- 
grammes, win be put at the dis- 
posal of new fadama farmers. 

Sarda's challenges are consid- 
erable. Money for equipment and 
technical expertise is in short 
supply, workable systems for 
agricultural credit have yet to be 
devised, and the North is threat- 
ened with a major drought But 
there has undeniably been prog- 
ress, and if Sarda continues at its 
present pace Sokoto's rural infra- 
structure will develop. As John 
Laing admits, perhaps even a lit- 
tle sadly, "one day soon there 
will be a bridge over the Niger 
not far from my outrigger ferry 
crossing. For the moment how- 
ever, we*re still battling the cur- 
rent and pulling slowly ahead.” 

Nicholas Woodsworth 
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New plans to protect Nigeria's endangered rain forests 

A daunting challenge for 
the conservationists 


AS YOU emerge from the quiet 
heart of the rain forest you hear 
the monster roaring before you 
see it A large yellow bulldozer is 
knocking down trees like nine* 
pins to make a road for the log- 
ging company. Torn leaves rain 
from the sky long after each tree 
has crashed to the ground. 

It Is happening in Africa as 
well as in the Amazon. In East- 
ern Nigeria's Cross River State, 
next to the Cameroon border, a 
few pockets of inaccessible pri- 
mary Sorest have survived the 
ravages of timber merchants and 
farmers. Here, too jt takes only 
Give minutes with a power saw to 
tiring down a 100-year-old forest 
giant. 

Two events in particular have 
recently drawn conservationists' 
attention - to this unique part of 


Nigeria. One was the setting up 
of the Korop National Park next 
door in Cameroun, and the other 
was the discovery of Africa's 
most westerly population of low- 
land gorillas m Nigeria's Kan* 
yang mountains. 

Discovery is perhaps the wrong 
word. Local hunters - the bar- 
rels of their home-made shotguns 
ingeniously made from the 
steering columns of Land Rovers 
- have known about and even 
killed the gorillas for years. In an 
area without cattle almost every 
kind of bushmeat, including 
monkeys, vultures and small 
antelopes, is fair game for the 
steaming dinner pot of pepper 
sauce and plantains. 

Mr Ibrahim Inahoro, of the 
Nigerian Conservation Founda- 
tion (NCF), saw the gorillas in 


August last year and joined & 
subsequent, more publicised 
expedition by gorilla experts Mr 
Sandy Harcourt and his wife 
Kelly Stewart of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Gorillas were last offi- 
cially recorded In the area in 
193L Now.it is thought there may 
be 150 of them in Nigeria. 

“It was very black," said Mr 
Inahoro of his first sighting. “I 
thought It was a log of wood 
because it was lying down on a 
branch with its back to me - It 
stood up, held the branch and 
cHnirtpri - Whaoow - the sound 
was so high and terrifying it 
shook me.” 

Most of the rainforest still 
standing in Nigeria owes its exis- 
tence to rivers and mountains 
which make it difficult to 
approach. Elsewhere, nearer the 


state ca pita l Calabar, fanne rs are 
burning the remaining bush to 
add nutrients to the fragile sandy 
sail for their cassava crop. The 
skeletons of a few dead forest 
trees stand silhouetted against 
die sky. 

The logging companies have 
moved In first, restrained more 
by mechanical breakdowns than 
by raw train A s in South 

America, the ecosystem they dis- 
turb is rich but delicate, teeming 
with unrecorded insects, rare pri- 
mates, unusual fish and plants 
with unknown applications. 
There are parrots, hombills and 
scarlet butterflies. “This,* said 
our guide, pointing at the cut- 
open, bright yellow bark of a 
tree, "is good for fever." And it 
tasted as bitter as quinine. 

Just across the border is 



An oH rig ta a heavily forested area of Bendef State. Nigeria boasts some 
forest species, hduJhg primates and birds. 


tsrrain and fa borne to a range of 


Korup, where' conservationists 
are trjing to combine their work 
with rural development for the 
benefit of the people as well as 
the animals. The idea Is to pro- 
mote wealth-creating tourism 
and create a buffer zone to pro- 
tect the core reserve 

Mr Francis Sullivan, of the 
World Wildlife Fund, fresh from 
visiting Korop, has come to east- 
ern Nigeria to look at the possi- 
bility of protecting the forest on 
this side of the frontier as well, 
for the benefit of Korup and 
Nigeria. 

“From preliminary studies it 
appears foa* Korup is the most 
triningiraiiy diverse rainforest in 
Africa,” he says, “with more than 
450 species of trees, hundreds of 
species of birds, 52 mammal spe- 
cies and 19 primates. Its a con- 
servationist's dream, a jeweL" 

The challenges for conserva- 
tion in Nigeria, with its ever-in- 
creasing population of more than 
mom , are dan n ting , it remains to 
be seen whether the suggestion 
to promote gorilla tourism can, 
save them for posterity. 

Since the NCF was founded in 
1962 it has, with the support of 
enlightened businessmen, done 
Its best to convince the world 
that Nigeria is not a lost cause. 
The country boasts some magnif- 
icent terrain and is home to a 
range of endangered species, 
including primates and birds 
such as the grey-headed rock- 
fowL The NCF has drawn up 

Tnnnnpp'munt plans for important 

reserves and is trying to promote 
conservation in 

In association with the brier- 
national Council for Bird Preser- 
vation, tiie NCF has launched a 
British appeal to raise £270,000, 
inH a special exhibition of Niger- 
ian wildlife paintings by Spencer 
Hodge is to go on show at the 
Commo nwealth institute in Lon- 
don from March 24 to April 3. •• j 

Contacts: Mr Paul Goriup, NCF 
Appeal Secretary. 122 Derwent 
Road ; Thatcham. Berkshire, BG13 
4UP. England, Tel: 0635-60478. Or 
Mr Philip Had NCF. Mainland 
Hotel, PO Box 467. Bbute -Metta. 
Lagos, Nigeria. Tet Lagos 862260. 

Victor Manat 
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THE NIGERIAN BANK 

for Commerce & Industry 
Catalyst for Growth & Development 

The Nigerian Bank for Commerce and Industry (NBCR which was established by NBCI Act 
No. 22 in 1973 is currently very seriously concerned with the industrialization of Nigeria 
through healthy development of small, and medium-scale enterprises. NBCI has obtained 
the World Bank’s technical and financial assistance towards the achievement of this goaL 
Generally, the Bank’s activities cover the following broad areas: 


L DEVELOPMENT BANKING: 

(a) Provision of long and medium term loan 
and equity finance to business 
establishments; 

(b) Guarantee of foreign machinery credits; 
and 

(c) promotion of industrial Projects; 

2. MERCHANT BANKING: 

(a) Transacting letters of credit business; 

(b> Dealing in sundry credit instruments 
and commercial papers; 


(c) Handling documentary bills; 

(d) Underwriting of security issues; 

(e) Loan syndication • 

(f) Equipment leasing; and 

(g) Business in SFEM operations 

3. CONSULTANCY SERVICES: 

(a) Undertaking of feasibility studies; 

and 

(b) Provision of investment advisory 
services 


We have correspondent banking relationship with many major banks in the World and can be 
reached through our Head Office in Victoria Island or any of our Area and Branch Offices in 
all the nineteen States of Nigeria. 

HEAD OFFICE 

Nigerian Bank for Commerce and Industry, 

26, Idejo Street, Victoria Island, 

P.O. Box 4424, Lagos. 

Telephone: 614071, 617665 
Telex: 21917 NIBACIND NG 


Development of natural gas resources 

The momentum increases 


PLANS TO develop Nigeria's sub- 
stantial neural gas resources are 
slowly gathering momentum 
after years of hesitation and 
delay. 

Although tiie Government has 
yet to announce a detailed policy 
on the exploitation and domestic 
pricing of gas, it has pressed 
ahead in the past year with two 
major gas projects - the pro- 
posed liquefied natural gas (LNG) 
plant for export, and the pipeline 
from Escravos to supply Lagos. 

LNG development, albeit on a 
more modest scale than origi- 
nally planned, is a Government 
priority. Money from the export 
g t some 20,000 barrels of crude ml 
per day is being set aside In a 
dedica t ed account to pay for the 
state’s equity share in the LNG 
project The account is already 
thought to hold aa much as 
us$ 200 m. 

In the coarse of tills year the 
four p arti ci pa nt s hope to form a 
project company. The Nigerian 
National Petroleum Corporation 
(NNPC) will have a 60 per cent 
state, Shell (the technical leader) 
20 per emit, and Elf and Agip 10 
per cent each. Gas will be sup- 
plied by the NNPC/Shell, NNPC / 
Elf and NNPC/Agip joint ven- 
tures. By the mid-1990e Nigeria 
expects to start exporting LNG to 
Europe. 

Before that happens, the inter- 
Wilring problems of ftnanrtng the 
project and securing the custom- 
ers must be resolved. Clients and 
lenders are reluctant to cnwmwt 
themselves without assurances 
from the other side. 

The LNG plant on the Bonny 
River, with two production trains 
using the Techmp/Snamprogetti 
process, is to be one-third the size 

of the original proposal, although 
there will be room for subsequent 
mpangirm to five tndllS. .Output 
from the two trains win reach 
about 4m tonnes of LNG a year, 
or some 3 pm emit of the Euro- 
pean market 

Nigeria hopes to squeeze into 
Europe without too modi diffi- 
culty and so pave the way for 
expanding its output in the 21st 
century. 

Estimates by those involved of 
the project cost axe extraordi- 
narily varied, ranging from as 
low as CSS2bn to more than 
US$5bn- Efforts are certainly 
being made to keep costs as low 
as possible. Rather than building 

sew ships, the participants are 

planning tO USC five easting TO- 

selsfor transporting the LNG, 
and options have already been 
taken out on two. 

At the same thna, studies of a - 
similar LNG plant in Australia: 
have suggested farther ways of 
reducing project costs without 
impairing safety. 



gramme is also expected to get 
off the ground in the next few 
years. 

Mr Rfiwamx Lukman, Nigeria’s 
Petroleum Resources Minister, 
has admitted that the Govern- 
ment was slow to implement a 
gas.policy, but he has announced 
same general guidelines. 

The Government's aim is to 
expand the domestic market for 
gas by fixing tiie local price low 


enough to encourage consump- 
tion, but high enough to pay for 
investment in the development of 
piR pr oportion and distribution. 

In theory, the promotion of gas 
win free more oil far export as 
well as providing raw material 
for other export industries and 
cheap fuel for electricity. 

Victor Manet 


Petro l—— Mhrietor AlhM Ml- 
wm L u k m a n , who la aisop raa l- 
dm it' of the Org— liaatloa of 
Petroleuei Exporting Co un t ries 
(Opec). 

The equity element of the pref- 
ect cost Is likely tr be about 40 
per cent, with the loan portion, 
including export credit, foreign 
com mer cial bank loans and 
Nigerian loans accounting for the 


Talks with the targeted ens- 
tom ers - ’the major Europe an 

£88 — 8f6 c witimiing - 

A high-level meeting was held in 
Britain in October last year, and 
another is expected in the middle 
of 1988. West Germany and Spain 
have shown particular interest. 

When Nigerian oil begins to 
ran out in the next 49 years, gas 
is htely to ensure the country’s 
long-tern prosperity. Proven gas 
reserves total about 2J> trfiiTrm 
(million million) cubic metres, 
and actual reserves are probably 
many times greater. About half 
Nigeria’s proven gas is associated 
with oil production, and three- 
quarters of that associated gas is 
currently being flared and 
wasted. 

It is a subject which has 
occupied successive ~ _ 
adminis trations and OHS of tiie 
country’s most important donors, 
the World Bank, which last year 
approved a US*25m loan for gas 
tedmical assistance. 

Gas ntiUsatiosi is slowly being 
increased. Nigeria’s US$750m 
gas-fed fertiliser plant at Onne 
has come on stream. Work is pro- 
ceeding apace on the pipeline 
from Escravos to supply -the 1,320 
megawatt Igbin power station in 
Lagos. At present, Igbin operates 
at a fraction of capacity on 
expensive fuel (HI because the 
pipeline was not built in time. 
The pipeline ami associated gas- 


The second, gas-fed. 
the country’s ] 
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ases 


of the economy 


DESPITE ALL Nigeria's talk at 
promoting non-oil exports, and 
aU its efforts to add value to its 
oil production, by budding refi- 
neries and petrochemical plants, 
crude oil itself remains tbe lifeb- 
lood of black Africa's largest 
economy. 

Nigerian oil exports have fattpp 
in value .to about US$6.7bn in 
19S7 from a peak of nearly $2£bn 
in I960, but oil stffl accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of foreign 
exchange earnings, about 20 per. 
cent of gross domestic product 
and three-quarters of federal gov- 
ernment revenue. 

Ambitious plans for vast p et 
rochemicals projects and large- 
scale production of liquefied nat- 
ural gas (LNG)have fallen by the 
wayside since the end of the dfl 
boom. Even today's more modest 
attempts to develop Nigeria's 
substantial gas reserves and pro- 
mote downstream iwpitwtwti^ of 
crude oil are threatened by a 
shortage of funds «nd the wari- . 
ness of creditors. 

As Nigeria and other members 
of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (Opec) try to 
weather a period of price uncer- 
tainty, the authorities in Lagos 
face a series of difficult decisions 
on the allocation of project toads. 

The leading competitor for 
resources appears to be LNG, the 
only projert stifl to benefit from a 
dechcated account into which the 
Government says £ is regularly 
depositing ofl proceeds. Tbe plan 
to export LNG to Europe by 1295 
will cost between S2hn andSShn. 

Phase n of petrochemicals 
would cost abont 9700m. Devel- 
opment of a major offshore 
100,000 barrels per day conden- 
sate field next to Akwa'Xbom 
state by file OWO /oint verdure of 
the Nigerian National Petroleum 
Corporation (NNPQ and Mobil 
would cost another 91bn. Canden-' 
sate, a fighter mix trf hydrocar- 
bons than regular crude ofl, is 
particularly attr ac tive because it 
is not restricted by Opec quotas. 

Nigeria's incomplete pJans to 
follow other Opec producers 
downstream and buy refining 
capacity In countries such as.. 
Ireland and Canada — at the- 
same time as Inwwmtn p Bw nrmv . 
her of its own refineries — are 
also likely to cost hundreds erf. 
milli ons of dollars. Resources 
have already been committed to a- 
new fourth refinery, a new gas- 
lied fertiliser plant and the long- 
delayed construction of a gas- 
pipeline from Escravos to l4gos. 

It remains to be seen if Nigeria 
can juggle its project priorities' 
satisfactorily while pursuing the 
aim of increasing proven erode 
oil reserves and production 
capacity to give the country mote 
leverage in Opec quota negotia- 
tions. 

In the early part of 1988, with 
spot prices below Opec*s official 
prices, Nigeria has been having 
enough problems just selling its 
oiL Production Is estimated to 
have dipped in January to about 
l.lm b/d. compared with tbe offi- 
cial quota of 1301m, putting a: 
further strain on the exchequer. 

Mr Rilwanu L ok man, tha 
Nigerian Oil Minister, is presi- 
dent erf Opec and has made a 
point of saying that Nigeria will 
respect its quota and official- 
Opec prices, which in the case of 
the Nigerian marker crude 
Bonny Light is 91832. Some of 
his compatriots, already con- 
cerned by his frequent absences 
from home on Opec business, 
accuse Mr Lukman of ignoring 
Nigerian national interests to the 
benefit of Opec and the Gulf 
states. 

Yet most oil industry execu- 
tives, although confident about 
Nigeria's respect for the quota, 
do not believe that it sticks to the 
official prices anyway. “ Any time 
when you pick up a newspaper 
and the spot market is two dol- 
lars less than the official price 
you can guess they're not selling 
at the official price," said one. 

Nigeria is thought to have 
entered into several short-term 
ripalK with refiners to bolster 
sales of its crude. Such deals can 
appear to be at the official price, 
but producers may sell at a nomi- 
nal official price while allowing 
the refiner to claw back the dif- 


ference from thespot price with a 
“processing fee.” 

NNPC has also been offloading 
a small percentage of its crude at 
around root prices to par opera- 
tors in kmd for its share of costs 
in joint ventur es. NNPC has 80 
per cent of foe largest joint ves- 
ture with Shell, and 60 per cent 
of the others. 

In some ways the oil compa- 
nies are delighted by. the. pay- 
ments in crude oil. It w**"* t wt 
NNPC is up to date or even ahead 
OB its Cash 

instead of in arrears, although 
the companies can find the spas- 
modic nature and small volumes 
of the erode involved difficult to 
digest into their refining net- 
works. 

- For NNPC payment in kind 
means being able to bypass the 
tight pursestrings of the Trea- ' 
sury. The Finance Ministry la 
said to be concerned, bat as one 
ofi. e xec uti ve noted, the money 
would not have existed without 
t frp arrangement itnce the oft — 
in a weak worM market - would 
have stayed in the ground. 

Relations between the Govern, 
mast and the oil companies went 
through a difficott patch between' 
February and June last year* 
when Nigeria decided to make 
the companies bear some .of the 

£ of file market weakness. K. 
t to chip away at the two 
r a barm guaranteed mar- 
gin on e quit y ou, a move which. 


Spar banal 

*22 

European spot: 


token role' in Nigeria's develop- 
ment, the country's future la 
inextricably linked to the price of 

•oiL.- ' • 
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was reg a r de d by some as a uni- 
lateral suspension of the 1986 
Memorandum of Understanding 
(MOU). 

In terms of that agreement the 
companies agreed to press ahead 
with exploration and develop- 
ment in ret urn for the marginJ 
This Incentive was based on a 
“netback” formula which- 
adj listed the Government's take 
in taxes and royalties a wwdfay 
to realised prices. Oil companies 
were temporarily gaining in early 
1987 because netback prices were 
trailing spot prices. A new 
arrwnpwngnt was finally ag g e edi 
in July, whereby the basis of the! 
realised price was revised tot 
include both netback and spot] 
prices. Accounts for the morrfhsj 
of uncertainty are still in ques-i 
tion. 

K was apparently with the pro-1 
motion of the MOU in than 
Shell recently went out of its way 
to publicise two oil discoveries in 
Bendel state. Explo ration and 
development, however, remains a 
TO n iy rfdnna issue. Nigeria wants* 
to increase its proven reserves 
from around 17bn barrels (about 
35 years' supply at present rates) 
to 22bn, and to raise production 
capacity to 23m b/d from the cur- 
rent 1.8m. But the ofl companies 
doubt the Government's commit- 
ment to provide its share of the 
funds and question the need to 
spend money on reaching a 
capacity so far above the present 
Opec quota. 

The proposed division of NNPC 
into separate units, which would 

wm on cfwnmar cfel p rirratp lftw and- 

raise their own fawda, has . been 
delayed, at least partly by tbe 
delicate political problem of 
domestic prices. Nigerian oil 
exports continue to be con- 
strained by high domestic con- 
sumption and smuggling, and by 
past failures to promote the use 
of abundant natural gas. 

Until the distant day when It to 
hoped that gas, cocoa and other 
exports will play more than a 
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Wherever you go in Nigeria the name UAC rings a bell. 
UAC products and services are available everywhere 
through our warehouses and distribution points in all 
parts of Nigeria- • 

UAC is the largest company in ^ 

Nigeria’s private sector. In 1984 rWTW— — 
our turnover was N596.I million ■ 

(US$ 663.5 million) with a staff * mum? • w 
strength of over 10,000 people. ^ 

Today we manufacture foods, Cull 

meat products and ice cream, skin f 

cream and toiletries. We also have w 

the largest packaging factory in WT# 

Africa and the largest sawmill and imn 

timber processing unit JL ^ Ji 

We build trucks and motor bodies, _ — ^ ^ 

assemble, install and service air- W T A Ml 5 — 
conditioners. And we sell and ser- IJ/Alj Wm 
vice earth-moving equipment too. w 

UAC is a Nigerian company run 
by Nigerians. 60% of the shares is 
owned by 133,000 Nigerian individuals and / 

institutions while 40% of the company’s , f | 
equity is owned by UAC International, part \\ 


The changing 


m 


of the worldwide Unilever Group. We have been part of 
the development of Nigeria for over 100 years and we 
expect to remain in the lead in developing Nigeria 100 

years from now. 

We are spending N25 million 
_ (US$ 27.8 million) to boost agri- 

llO culture and provide more food, 
including N6.5 million (US$ 7.2 
million) in reafforestation to pro- 
vide raw mate rials for our parti cl e- 
S BAB board mill 

Over 835 Nigerians in responsible 
• . . posts today have benefited from 

our secondary and university 
scholarship awards, and we run 
the best staff training programmes 
■* in the country at our Training 

pT (IT IT Centre - 

w Aw \)hC has the benefit of inter- 

national partners who help in 
providing modern technology 
V and management methods. 

1 1 The sky-line in Nigeria is ever changing and 

7 UAC is part of it 


MpnOOS 


UAC OF NIGERIA LIMITED 

Always meeting the challenges of rheTlmes 


LttlPBB 
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As new petrochemical plants at Kaduna and Ekpan come on stream. 


Import substitution drive 



under way 



A LARGE sample bottle of dear 
liquid and a package of plastic 
granules sit unobtrusively on the 
floor in one of the Lagoa offices, 
of the Nigerian National Petro- 
leum Corporation (NNPC). At 
last, alter many delays and 
recriminations, the country is 
producing its own petrochemicals 
- in this case benzene and poly- 
propylene. 


Nigeria's bumpy 
cals Jotuney. wbich began with 
the ambitious multi-billion dollar 
plans of the 1970s and led to 
today's more modest attempts at 
downstream use of oil and gas, 
still has a very long way to go. 

The plants at Kaduna and at 
Ekpan near Warri, both now 
coming on stream using feed- 
stock from nearby refineries, 
make up the first, small-scale 
phase of Nigeria's petrochemicals 
strategy. 

Kadxma's main product is to be 
30,000 tonnes a year of linear 
alkyl benzene (LAB), which is 
used for biodegradable deter- 
gents. Ekpan will produce 18,000 
tonnes a year of carbon black, a 
raw material used in the manu- 
facture of tyres and carbon 
paper, and some 35,000 tonnes of 
polypropylene for -such hems as 
woven sacks, plastic bottle 
crates, syringes and prayer mats. 

Phase I is largely an exercise in 
import substitution, although 
NNPC hopes to export the sur- 
pluses of certain products and 
by-products. Carbon black output 
Is in the early days expected to 
be nearly double Nigerian domes- 
tic demand, and NNPC wants 
tyre-makers such as MtehaHii to 
export it to their own use else- 
where. 

Petrochemicals are one of 
Nigeria’s most significant raw 
material imports, and the 460 or 
so plastics man u facturers in the 
country are enthusiastic about 
the long-term possibilities of 
local production. For many com- 
panies fow nwwhrititiia and diffi- 
culties of obtaining foreign 
exchange for petrochemical 
inputs could be a thing of the 
past. 

It would have made more 
sense to us if the project had 
come on stream earlier than 
now," says Ur Mac Asemota, 
executive secretary of the Associ- 
ation of Plastics Manufacturers 
in Nigeria. "Nigerian society and 
the world In general is getting 
plasticised. Demand for plastic 
products increases on a dally 
basis.” 

NNPC is going to have work 


The raw material for MgMfa's new petro chem i cals Industry; well-head mabrtatnanca 
carried out at the Shefl Bade Isle rig fa the Bfnhvel Held, Bendel State. 




Developing 
Nigeria’s Non-Oil 
Export Sectoral 


PRIVATISATION 

FINANCIAL RESTRUCTURING AND 
DEBT TO EOUHY CONVERSION. 



*45,250,000 

(EQUITY PRIVATE PLACEMENT) 

N 4.500,000 


(PUBLIC SALE OF EQUITY) 


Icon send as Fin a ncial advisers 
M the 5nx> State Government 
and Aluminium Extrusion 
Industries Limited 
January 1968 



ICON LIMITED 
( Merchant Bankers) 


ICON LIMITED 
(Merchant Bankas) 


Nigeria’s development can 
best be enhanced through 
innovative merchant hanking. 


Id Nigeria. ICON leads the way in enhancing develop- 
ment through i n n o v a t i ve merchant banking; Since 
inception. ICON has been associated with many 
innovative merchant banking services to many notable 
Clients building a solid portfolio of Njgoriak foremost 
corp o r a t e names. 


* Handling of letter of credit doc um e n t a ry and dean 
collection, remittances and issuance of guarantees 
and acceptances. 


Today we are actively engaged in p i red s faka and 
debt to equity conversion as wdl as setting the pace 
for non-ofl export. 


BANKING SERVICES 

• Management and Syndication of bans: 

* Undertaking of equipment leasing activities; 


CORPORATE FINANCE SERVICES 

* Providing investment advice and. services including 
management of public and private inve stm ent 
portfolio. 

* Management of issues of debt and equity securities 

* Advice on joint vestures, mergers and acquisitions 

* Treasury (Funds and Financial Services). 

* Export Finance 

* Trustee Services. 



ICON LIMITED (Merchant Bankers) 


PIONEERING THE CHALLENGE OF MERCHANT BANKING IN NIGERIA 

NJ.D.B. House. 63/71 Broad Street, P. M. B. 12689, Lagos. Tel: 661812. 660103, 662607, 600170/73 
Telex: 21437, 21 166, 22430. 22431 . Cable: ICONBANK. Branches Kano, Kaduna, CWabar, Abuja, Benia 


hard to regain the respect erf the 
Nigerian business Community. 
Petrochemical consumers appear 
to have few fears about the goal- 
fly of NNPC products, but they 
are concerned about pricing and 
reliability of supply. NNPC offi- 
cials admit that if the LAB plant 


scrambling for last-minute 
imports because of unexpected 
delays In the commissioning of 
the polypropylene plant To make 
matters worse for NNPC, the 
prefect manager of the LAB plant 
spoke of critical problems of 
staffing at the aid Of January. 


ethylene and 80,000 tonnes of 
polypropylene. 

Some infrastructure work has 
already started and production 
could begin as early as 1992. 
NNPC has reached agreement 
with Du Pont for technology, 
training and marketing for the 
polyethylene plant 


about half its production at the 
start in 1992, with exports pro- 


For many companies, the uncertainties and 
difficulties of obtaining foreign exchange for 
petrochemical Inputs could be a thing of the past 


sells the product at the present 
la mfefl price of imports it wQl 

barely break evenTalthou^ ttiey 

say carbon black should be prof- 
itable. 

As for r eliability , the refineries 
which supply the feedstock for 
the Phase I plants have suffered 
prolonged shutdowns in the past 
even if they have been ru nn i ng 
relatively smoothly in the early 
part of this year. Uncertain elec- 
tricity supplies are another head- 
ache far all industries. 

Already some plastics manu- 
facturers exp l ai n that they are 


■“We still do not have the mini- 
mum staff required for effective 
plant operation/' he yud 
Meanwhile the Government is 
expected to take s final decision 
soon to go ahead with the larger 
second phase of petrochemicals 
development The proposed com- 
plex favoured by NNPC and the 
World Bank far the site at Eksne 
near Port Harconrt would use 
Nigerian natural gas as its main 
feedstock, would initially cost 
about USSTOOm, and would pro- 
duce a range of products includ- 
ing 250/100 tomes a year of poly* 


"Everything now is favoura- 
ble.” says Dr Thomas John, head 
of NNPCs petrochemicals divi- 
sion. “Plant costs are about 75 
per cent of what they used to be 
live to 10 years ago. Because of 
the adverse economic situation in 
the world people are not building 
new plants. All these companies 
are hungry and they are prepared 
to quote as low as possible. So 
we're taking advantage of the 
low Investment cost and we want 
to take advantage of the high 
product prices.” 

The present plan is the base 
case recommended by the Stan- 
ford Research Institute in a 
report for N NPC. It predicted 
good rates of return on the proj- 
ect and growing Nigerian domes- 
tic demand far the products. The 
complex would expect to export 


nothing at the turn of the cen- 
tury as local demand rises. 

A second, cheaper option 
which would minimise risk is not 
favoured by the NNPC. 

Although Nigeria seems eager 
to press ahead, financing is not 
likely to be easy. Several other 
projects, including a planned 
liquefied natural gas plant, are 
vying for NNPC resources. For- 
eign tende rs are cautions about 
Nigeria's prospects and keen to 
see die results of Phase I before 
committing themselves. 

Traditionally the World Bank 
has not regarded Nigerian oil and 
gas as a priority, and has pre- 
ferred to leave the sector to for- 
eign private capital while it con- 
centrates its own resources on 
neglected agriculture But now, 
with the private sector wary of 
Nigerian projects, the Bank 
believes it should support a stra- 
tegically important investment 
which will make the most of 
Nigeria's underused gas 
resources. 

Victor Manet 
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Patrol In Ifigaria coats toe equivalent of 9 US 


alttra. Men fa 


are six to 10 times as 


Smuggling of cheap petroleum products into 
neighbouring countries is big business 


The lure of quick profits 


* 'i~' ■. 
: .T . . 


MARKET FORCES In Nigeria 
have a habit of asserting them- 
selves over official economic pol- 
icy and the law. 

One result is the smuggling 
Into the country of luxury goods, 
counterfeit watches and pharma- 
ceuticals, banned imports such as 
rice and anything else demanded 
by the papulation. Another effect 
Is the illegal export of millions of 
gallons of cheap Nigerian fuel to 
neighbouring states, and ille- 
gal bunkering of ships. 

The underground trade In 
Nigerian petrol, kerosene, diesel 
and fuel oil is big business. 
According to some o ffic ial esti- 
mates the equivalent of 50,000 
barrels of ofl. per day, or nearly a 
quarter of Nigerian refinery out- 
put, is now smuggled across foe 
borders to Cameroon. Niger and 
Benin. Many oil industry execu- 
tives, however, pot the figure at a 
more conservative 20,000 b/d. 


In some cases Bid tankers are 
simply driven over the borders. 
Small-scale operators - appar- 
ently unruffled by the severe sen- 
tences they risk if caught - load 
their pick-up vans and river 
boats with drums of refined print 
nets. Many petrol stations near 
Nigeria's frontiers have an excep- 
tionally high turnover in relation 
to foe- size of their legal market 
The hire of quick profits from 
Nigeria's effective consumer sub- 
sidies on fuel is overwhelming. In 
February this year a litre of pet- 
rol was selling for 39.5 kobo in 
Nigeria, a mere nine US cents. 
Prices in neighbouring countries 
are six to 10 Hmftg as high and 
paid in convertible CFA francs. 
Differentials for kerosene are 
even more extreme, and prices 
tor this product across the border 
are up to 20 times higher than in 


Widespread smu ggling, and 
problems at Nigerian refineries, 
have caused severe fuel short- 
ages in the recent past 

An obvious solution • Is to 
increase domestic ftiel prices, an 
unpopular step which foe Gov- 
ernment has hesitated to take for 
fear of its effect on transport 
costs. There were signs in Febru- 
ary that prices could be raised 
within weeks to narrow foe fed- 1 
eral budget deficit, but they were 
expected to remain considerably ! 
lower than world levels. Smug- 
gling is unlikely to be eliminated. 

Fuel prices with the excep- 
tion of kerosene - were doubled 
in early 1986 to remove most of 
the effective subsidy applied at 
the time. But since then the 
Naira has faiten sharply against 
the dollar In 1 the foreign 
exchange auctions, and fuel 
wholesal e rs have had their mar- 
gins increased without any 
change in the pump price. 

Taking into account, the unde- 
sirability of subsidising one's 
neighbours through 
and the reduction of oil exports 
caused by high .domestic con- 
sumption, there is little doubt 
•that Nigerian petrol is too cheap, 
even if one accepts the argument 
that the enormous "subsidy” is 
an flhiston. There are those who 
argue that foe Nigerian produc- 
tion cost, not the world price, 
should be foe starting point tor 
domestic ptee ralmlattena 

The particularly large subsidy 
an kerosene, designed to help the 
poor who use it to. cooking and 
lighting, has led to widespread 
adulteration of other fads and 
■consequent damage to vehicle, 
engines. Kerosene is often mixed 
with diesel because it sells at a 
third of the price. 

Nigeria Is considering various 


adulteration, including a plan to 
mark kerosene with a blue dye 
and another to paint officially 
approved export tankers ana 
trucks in green and white, the 
national colours. 

But effective control of smug- 
gling is likely to depend on hefty 


price increases and the commis- 
skming iff Nigeria's fourth refi- 
nery, which should boost capac- 
ity to the point . where the 
country will want to export large 
amounts of refined products 
legally. 

Victor Mallet 
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“Nlentaa stMtan 
In Ratantan" 


Nicholas Woodsworth on the 

difficulties, and joys, 
of Nigerian rail travel 

All aboard 
the camel 


EVERT AFTERNOON at 245. or 
thereabouts, a green diesel loco- 
motive and 16 pink carriages poll 
op to the mainHwft platform at 

Kfliiima statj nn. ' 

RwiMawmori oQ 8 of flttna 

cm the side at every dusty car- 
riage is tin railway's emblem. It 
is not what one might expect - -a 
springing antelope, say, or a 

r-hargmg r steed “ but a CBBfil It 

is not a camel steaming ahead 
like a ship of the desert, cor a 
camel flying over the sands like a 
hannattan wind. It Is a mimI 
standing motionless under a 
palm tree. 

As I prepared to board the 
Lagos Express, the train that 
would take me 700 kilometres 
through the htwrtlfWMi of Nigeria, 
I thought the emblem's timip iw 
font rather meanly misrepre- 
sented the only romantic method 
of travel left an earth. Forty-eight 
hours later, g ritty, sleepless and 
still cot at my destination, 1 real- ; 
ised the artist was a mare hope- 
less romantic than I - the poor 
beast under the tree should have 
been portrayed lying tethered 
and asleep. 

Despite its slogan “Rail Is reli- 
able," the Nigerian Railways Cor- 
poration is not renowned for get- 
ting there on time, or even 
getting there at alL One of the 
most poorly organised institu- 
tions in the country, Nigerian 
Railways is best approached in a 
spirit of adventure and with an 
uncluttered schedule. 

What it does guarantee the for- 
eign visitor, however, is a view of 
the other Nigeria. Life seen from 
a railway carriage window is not 
the same as life seen from a hotel 
room on Victoria island. It is not 
always an inspiring view, for it 
looks out onto a world that is 
poor, over-crowded, and gener- 
ally foils to provide the amenities 
and services that make life com- 
fortable. But provided the for- 
eigner brings with him the same 
amount of sociability that local 
people travel with, it also gives 
him a fhanno to meet some very 
diffe rent and hospitable Niger- 
ians. 

Before being issued a ticket at 
Kaduna station, Z had been asked 
the curious q ue sti o n. “Are you 
prepared to put up with the first- 
class conditions of our trains?" I 
began to understand when I saw 
my compartment. Generously 
designed, it had been fitted with 
drop-down beds, folding tables, a 
cupboard, a fen and no fewer 
than seven separate light fix- 
tures. There was also a tiny bath- 
room with sink and toilet where 
a sign read “Gentlemen, please 
lift the seat" in English, Yoruba, 
D» and Hausa. 

The toilet refused to work, 
however. The fan had been 
ripped out, only one light actu- 
ally functioned, and there woe 
chicken feathers and droppings 
in the cupboard. “FLrsbclass" is a 
relative term on Nigerian Rail- 
ways. It does not Imply any more 
comfort than yon would find on 
an average camping trip, but it 
does mean you have the space to 
sit, breathe, and consider the fete 
of those outside your compart- 
ment door. . . . 

The most spectacular aspect of 
Nigerian rail travel is the over- 
whelming press of people. Pas- 
sengers are everywhere, jammed 
into carriages built for a quarter 
the number. They spend long 
hours in impossible positions. 
They sit on each other's knees on 
the train's hard wooden benches, 
lie contorted in the aisles on 
mountains of baggage, crouch in 
the doorways and ride the plates 
between cars. Some even travel 
on top of the carriages. 

In these conditions movement 
is virtually impossible without 
stepping on hands, or babies, or 
bloody sacks of bushmeat on its 
way to market Getting on and 
off the train poses a major prob- 
lem. and some travellers find it 


Beginning to confront the 
mistakes of the past 




THE PHRASE kabu katm has 
been an everyone's bps in Lagos 
. since 'the local police commie- 
. gfcmer suddenly ordered a crude- 
down On these unregistered taxis 
which roam the streets in their 
hundreds. ••• 

There were hoirls of protest 
from co m mu te rs, reflecting wide- 
spread discontent at the acute 
shortage of public transport and 
the . precipitate decline of 
Nigeria's road and rail netwo r ks. 

“The tabu-tabu," said a typical 
letter to the Dafly Sketch, “has 
been a tremendous help to the 
masses, especially at this time of 
the. nation's economic crunch, 
when even . well-paid civil ser- 
vants cannot afford a Beetle." 

For the Government of Presi- 
dent Ibrahim BahangMa, trans- 
port has become an Increasingly 
sensitive political, issue. The 
Armed Forces Sulina Council has 
be$t reluctant .to reduce the 
large subsidy on petrol and other 
fuels partly because of the impact 
it would have an travellers. 

In recognition of the crisis the 
Government in January 
announced a special reflation 
jartapa in the federal budget. Its 
major component was an alloca- 
tion of NairaTDOm (about £90m) 
for transport. • 

“The Government," —w Presi- 
dent Babang hiaat the tfaw, “is in 
particular deeply concerned 


about the state of the nation's 
transportation system, especially 
in the urban areas. The problem 
thus calls, for speedy action by 
government and the private sec- 
tor in order to alleviate the suf- 
fering of all workers and enhance 
their productivity." 

A “task force ' on mass trans- 
portation" was quickly set up to 
co-ordinate the new initiative. 
Banka were expected to provide 
finance for the rehabilitation of 
old vehicles and the purchase of 
new ones. The emphasis was on 
buses, and the idea was to revi- 
talise the inw»i vehicle assembly 


dan. The railway system is 
neglected and run down, and like 

the national nfrHwe , is in SeVBTfi 

financial difficulties- The road 
network, beneficiary of the oil 
boon years, is well developed by 
the standards of the continent 
tot desperately In need of main- 
tenance and repair. Buses are 
overcrowded ana battaed; driv- 
ing standards may charitably be 
described as appalling and acci- 
dents are common. 

“It's the oil boon syndrome,” 
says Dr Kalu Idika Kalu, the 
Transport Minister. “It's poor 
management, it's poor mainte- 


'If you don’t have a vehicle In this society, you 
haven’t made It 


industry rather to i mp ort 
tolly-built buses from abroad. 

Government officials were 
therefore taken aback by the 
news that the Anambra Motor 
Manufacturing Company was 
bringing in 300 complete buses 
from Brazil; although they 
acknowledge that the tariff sys- 
tem is .in confusion and grants 
tittle protection to for*! bus man- 

Tackling the Issue of transport 
in Nigeria is a challenge which 
would deter the bravest politi- 


narvn ft trmVpg imbm to tie gtff tO 

correct the mistakes of the past" 
There was a time when some 
Nigerians t»nr<*i about the right 
of every citizen to own a car. 
Traffic growth was explosive in 
the 1S70B.. When T-a gng Immitia 
too chaotic the authorities 
decreed that only cars having 
number pi«fa* hw ginT>ing with an 
odd number orald drive in town 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Weekends were free, and 
the even numbers got Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. So people bought 


two cars, "ff you don't have a 
vehicle in this society, you 
haven't made it," says one Niger- 
ian. 

Dr Kalu is concerned by the 
com mu ter problems of Lagos and 
believes that more buses, faster 
and higger ferries tor the w a ter 
crossings, and perhaps an exten- 
sion of the railway, would save 
workers from having to rise at 
5am to reach wok by 8am. Bat 
-he is also preoccupied by the 
infrastructural needs of industry, 
“ffg nn eood riving Inrwnti i iw i to 
industry if they don't have water 
OT power or transportation.” 

With the decline of the rail- 
ways, about 95 per cent of Niger- 
ian freight pwwmpw traffic 
moves by road, pot t i ng wyjtimwi 
strain from heavy trucks on 
poorly maintained road surfaces. 

The railway, meanwhile, is 
undermined by the ftri minddiM 
fra- road users and has suffered 
grievously since the departure of 

an Tniftm imm«fflpwipni hum tw 

1962 Between then and 1966 rail 
freight dropped from more tfom 
fen tonnes a year to leas than lm. 
The nnwihw of passengers ^ 
declined by 15 per cent in the 
same period to fewer than 10m a 
year, despite the motto, “More 
nsefbL'in more ways, to more 
people." The subsidy for the 
Nigerian Railways Corporation 



mtsman vcaui 

adventure and 


ray Corporation: best ap p roach ed In a spirit of 
with an uncluttered schedule 


rose to an es ti ma ted N450m in 
1987 from about N200m in 1966. 

So run down is the narrow- 
gauge railway system - about 80 
per cent of the track needs repair 
and there are only about 50 loco- 
motives in service compared with 
mare than 100 two years ago - 
that some officials suggest it 
should eventually be replaced in 
its entirety with a standard 
gauge network. In the meantime 
work is likely to continue on 


maintaining the existing rail sys- 
tem, with the emphasis on 
freight. 

For political reasons passen- 
gers remain the most immediate 
concern for the Government. 
“Passenger transport," says one 
Western diplomat in Lagos, “is 
nrio of the ttihig e the Government 
has decided it really wants to 
change in its time in power.” 

Victor Mallet 


more convenient at station stops 

gimpfy in rilrnh thy nmgh nwnr . 

est window. 

Many travellers rate Indian 
railway stations as the liveliest 
and most colourfUL places any- 
where, but Nigerian stations are 
as bright and frill of movement as 
anything in R^jastan. are 

fierce-looking tribesmen Just in 
from. the bush, armed sohiiero in 
uniform, wild-eyed holy men and 
beggars in rags. Most striking of 
all are the country women. Bare- 
foot and hangied, they wear s 
thousand different styles of 
tressed hair: contr as t ed against 

tMr riarjr the teds yeJ. 

lows of tiie dyed prints they wear 
Jump at the eyes. 

Scores ' of vendors wander 
about the platforms shouting 
their wares. From them. you can 
buy smoked antelope, chunks of I 
•bush-rat with fiaptutn or 
pounded yam to dip in a fiery 
sauce of chfflfes. Young gtris wfll 
sdl you a soft drink from the 
loaded buckets they carry cm 
their heads, and for no extra 
charge snap off the caps with 
their teeth. 

One item that was selling 
smartly in some stations was 
electric torches. At the time I 
could not see why, but too late I 
understood. After rumbling 
through the bus h for half th e 
n ight, the train abruptly ground 
to a halt in the middle of 
nowhere. Out went the lights as 
the generator felled, plunging 
into darkness and silence the 
dozen or bo pass e nge rs who had 
spilled into the compartment 
from the corridor outside. 

The locomotive had broken 
down and another bad to be sent 
for from Jebba, 100 kilometres to 
the south. -The compartment was 
lint and dark. *md the mOBUldtoeS 
voracious. Yet in the eight hours 
it took to get the train moving 
« gwin, there were few complaints 
or bad tempers. Some people 
dozed, some sang and told sto- 
ries. Others wandered out into 
the night to tight fires, dance and 
make tea by the track. 

The atmosphere was bank holi- 
day, Nigeria style. Nigerians 
have a reputation for aggressive- 
ness, but on the train they 
showed a degree of good humour 
and forbearance one would rawer 
see in the West Actually getting 
to where we were going seemed 
the furthest thing from anyone's 
mind. Confronted daily by what 
seems the whims of institutions 
they cannot control. Nigerians 
have learned nonetheless to cope. 
In a Western context, offering the 
least resistance seems defeatist; 
here it is a survival technique 
that, while chang in g nothing, 
makes fife bearable. 

One middle-aged Nigerian with 
a few words smilingly absolved 
me of the need for any Anther 
reflection. “Do not worry.” he 
said, "it is Nigeria,” and then 
off ered me a sip of warm. Star 
beer. 

By three o'clock the next after- 
noon - our scheduled time of 
arrival - we were an the move, 
but not yet even half-way to 
Lagos. Our average speed was 14 
kilometres an hour. 

Eighteen hours and one mere 
mosquito-bitten night later we 
were still not in Lagos. The 
replacement locomotive had bro- 
ken down, so the rumour went, 
bpffltw the gn gfapfH- had been 
drinking and forgotten to take on 
water for the engine's cooling 
system. Tempers remained sweet, 
but 1 began to wander Just how 
much more I could take. 

The third time the train broke 
down, not far from Ibadan, I 
abandoned it and took a 90-min- 
ute taxi ride to Lagos. Whea l left 
the compartment my Nigerian 
friends were laughing and pull- 
ing out a pack of cards. X never 
found out how much later they 
reached Lagos, but they looked 
as if they ware settling down to a 

Tnng game 


Today, 

Tomorrow is already Yesterday. 


Yes, business life xnd deyelopment are everyday more and -more 
a question of action and planning ahead. 

For SCO A, this philosophy has always animated our activity 
since 1926 when the Group started in Kano as a trading 
organisation until today when SCOA is the household name of one 
of the hugest and most diversified industrial groups in Nigeria. 

SCOA NIGERIA Ltd is present in nearly all States of the Nigerian 
' Federation and occupy major positions in diversified trading and 
technical activities such as general goods, textile, automobile 
assembly and distribution, earth-moving equipment, generators, 
tanneries, refrigeration and plastics processing. 

The Group recently moved into high technologies (telephone, 
telecopy and computers), pharmaceuticals and cosmetics, 
reconditioning of engines and production of office furniture. 

A 1500 hectares agricultural project is now in foD harvest stage. 

It is a fully mechanized farm with crop preservation facilities in 
Gassol, Gongola State, where cotton is alternated with maize. 

Through its varied activities, SCOA create in Nigeria a very 
significant value added through the use of local raw material and 
offers employment to more than 3000 persons. 

SCOA NIGERIA Ltd is quoted on the Nigerian Stock Exchange: 
60% of its equity are owned by 32000 national shareholders. 


SCOA NIGERIA IS 


Limited 


67, Marina, Lagos. Tel : 660414, 660415, Telex : 210117 
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The men in control 


Armed Forces 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
MINISTERS 


Ruling Council 


Agriculture - Major-General 
Gado Nasko 


General Ibrahim Babangida - Pres- 
ident and Commander-In-Chief of 
the Armed Forces 


Vice-Admiral Augustus Afthomu - 

Chief of General Staff 


U Gen Dosnkat BaB - Minister of 
Defence 


Lt Gen Sard Abacha - Chief of 
Army Staff 


Vice-Admiral Patrick Koahonl - 
Chief of Naval Staff 
Air Marshal Ibrahim ARa - Chief of 

Air Staff 

Alhajl Mohammadu Gam bo - 

Inspector General of Police 
Major General M.GJNasko - Minis- 
ter of Agriculture 

Major General Paul Omo - Prin- 
cipal Joint Staff Officer 
Air Vice-Marshal Mohammad 
Yahaya - Air Officer Command- 
ing Training Command 
Major General Peter Adomokai - 
GOC 1 Mech Division, Kaduna 
Major General Duro Ajayi - Army 
Ad|utanl-General 

Major General A B Mamman - 
Commandant CSC Jaji 
Brigadier Ola Old - Commander. 

Training and Doctrine Command 
Major General Garbs Duba - GOC 
3 Armoured Division Jos 
Brigadier Oladipo Dlya - Comman- 
dant Nigerian Army School of 
Infantry 

Brigadier J N Dogooyaro - GOC 2 
Mech Division (Ibadan) 
Commodore M A B Elebede - 
Director, DIA 

Commodore Ndubulsf Kami - Flag 
Officer Commanding Naval Train- 
ing 

Commodore Stephen Alufco - Rag 
Officer Commanding Eastern 
Naval Command 

Rear Admiral Nyako - Flag Officer 
Commanding Western Naval 
Command 

Ahr Vice-Marshal Nurahnu Yusuf - 

Air Officer Commanding Tactical 
Air Command 

Air Co mm odore L Koleyan - Direc- 
tor of Roads and Rural Infrastruc- 
ture Directorate 

Air Vtoe-Maraftaf N M Immarr - Air 
Officer Commanding Logistics 
Command 

Colonel J N Shagaya - Minister of 
Internal Affairs 

Colonel ttaffra Akfki - Director of 
Military Intelligence 
Colonel A T Ayuba 
Colonel David Mark - Minister for 
Communications 

Major-General Y Y Kura - Director. 

Army Staff Duties & Plans 
Major-General Said Said - GOC 82 
Division (Enugu) 


Aviation - Air Vice-Marshal I A 
Okper 

Communication a - Colonel A T 
Ayuba 

Defence - Major-General Oomfcat 
Bali 

Education - Professor Jibril Aminu 
Employment - Alhajl Abubakar 
Umar 

External Affairs - Major-General I 
0 Nwachukwu 

Federal capital Territory, Abuja Air 
Commodore - Hamza Abdullah! 
Finance and Planning - Dr Chu 
Okongwu 

Health - Professor Koye Ran- 

some-Kuti 

infonnat k >n - Prince Tony Momoh 
Internal Affairs - Colonel John 
Shagaya 

Industry - Lt Gen A I Akinrinade 
Justice - Prince Bola Ajibola 
Mines, Power and Steel - Afhaji 
Buna Sheriff Musa 
Petroleum Resources - Alhajl Ril- 
wanu Lukman 

Science — Professor Emmanuel 
Emovon 

Youth, Sports and Social Develop- 
ment - Air Commodore Bayo 
Laval 

Trade - Alhajl Samaila Mamman 
Transport - Dr Katu Kalu 
Works and Housing - Brigadier 
Kontagora 

Special Duties - Air Vice-Marshal 
A I Shekarri 



BASIC FACTS ABOUT NIGERIA 


□ The nation’s official title: Fed- 
eral Republic of Nigeria. 

□ Head of State: President Gen- 
eral Ibrahim Badamasi 
Babangida. 

□’ Ruling body: The Armed 
Forces Ruling Council. 

□ Population: 95.7m in 1985 but 
estimated now at 105m and 
.growing at about 3 per cent a 
year. 

□ Area: 923,768 sq km. 

□ Capital city and commercial 
centre: Lagos; (Abuja is being 
built as the new federal capi- 
tal). 


□ Languages: English is the 
official language; (Hausa, Yor- 
uba, Igbo and other lan- 
guages are spoken). 

□ Currency: Naira (N) = ioq 
kobo. 

□ Exchange rate: USS equals 
N4.29; £1 equals N.7.51. 

□ Inflation; 12% (1987 estimate). 

□ GDP real growth: zero per 
cent (1987 estimate);GDP per 
capita: $ 360 (1986). 

□ Trade balance: Nl.6bn (1987 
estimate). 

□ Foreign debt $26.2bn 


TWo new states have been created ta Nigeria fa the past year - Katofaa, tn the north, and Ainca (bom, in the south 


Profile of Wole Soyinka, the first African laureate 


STATE MILITARY 


GOVERNORS 


Anambra - Colonel Bob Akonobi 
Akwa Ibom - Colonel Jonathan 
Ogbeha 

BaudM - Colonel Chris Garuba 
Bentfel — Colonel John Inienger 
Benue - Colonel Idris Gaba 
Borno - Lt Col Abdul Aminu 
Craw Rtmr - Commander I E Prin- 
cewill 

Gongola - Group Captain David 
Jang 

Imo - Lt Commander Amadi ! 
Ikweche 

Kaduna - Lt Col Abubakar Umar 
Kano - Group Captain Mohammed 
Umaru 

Katslna - Colonel Abduilahi 
Mukhter 

Kwara - Group Captain I Alkali 
Lagoa — Navy Captain Mike 
Akhigbe 

Mger - Lt Col M L Gwadabe 
Ondo - Navy Commander Bode 
George 

Ogun - Colonel Raji Rasaki 
Oyo - Colonel Tunji Olurin 
Plateau - Colonel Lawrence Onoja 
Rivers - Colonel Anthony Ukpo 
Sokoto - Colonel Ahmed Daku 


Outspoken man of letters 


“THE MAN DIES in an who keep 
silent in the face of tyranny” - 
this thoug ht is a constant theme 
in the life and works of the out- 
spoken Nigerian writer, Mr Wole 
Soyinka, winner of the 1986 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Poet, dramatist, novelist and 
journalist, he personifies 
Nigeria’s fascination with politics 
and the population's ir repressible 
urge to speak out on any and 
every issue. 

“The balance sheet is very 
often on the side of outrage,'’ Mr 
Soyinka admitted recently in an 
interview In his home town of 
Abeokuta, north of Lagos. 

“Take, for instance, the recant 
military-civilian clashes which 
have been going on intermit- 
tently in the country. These 
resulted in my writing an angry 
article in the newspapers— It’s 
just that one Is sitting down qui- 


etly doing one’s own work, and 
then the public, of which we are 
a member, gets slapped in the 
face." 

The rulers and the ruled 
should not, he says, be masters 
and slaves. Although a supporter 
of President Ibrahim Babangida 
since he came to power three 
years ago, Mr Soyinka does not 
hesitate to declare his opposition 
to the principle of military rale 
and to hold the President respon- 
sible for some of the excesses of 
the Nigerian armed forces. 

His most scathing criticism Is 
reserved for the earner and out- 
standingly corrupt civilian 
regime of President Shehu Sha- 
gari. One of its leading figures, 
he suggests, should simply be 
hanged from the nearest lamp- 
post - “It was the police then,” 
he says, “which savaged the peo- 
ple to a degree which the; never 


NNPC IS PIONEERING THE 
DIVERSE TECHNOLOGIES 


THE YEARS AHEAD 


WHEN YOU THINK OF INFRASTRUCTURE FOR 
NIGERIA'S INDUSTRIAL TAKE-OFF, THINK OF 
NNPC. 


PETROLEUM AND ITS BY-PRODUCTS: THE 
VERY BASICS OF INDUSTRY TODAY AND FOR 
CENTURIES TO COME 


THE RAPID PACE OF MODERNISATION. THE 
SPECTACULAR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
NIGERIA. THE REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRY; 
OF PLASTIC ENGINEERING. AND AGRICUL- 
TURE: OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, AND THE 
TYRE INDUSTRY, ETC. 


EACH DEPENDS ON THE STRENGTH OF 
PETROLEUM . . . AND ITS BY-PRODUCTS. THAT 
MEANS NNPC. 


IT IS NO EXAGGERATION. WE ARE THE PIVOT 
OF NIGERIA'S ECONOMIC GROWTH. 



NNPC 


Pillar of Nigerian Economy 
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experienced even under military 
rule. -the country was literally 
handed over to police thugs.” 

Mr Soyinka's frankness - 
some would say arrogance - has 
landed him in trouble in the past, 
and he was detained by the fed- 
eral government for two years in 
1967 when he' tried his hand at 
resolving the civil war and vis- 
ited secessionist Biafra. He wrote 
about his prison experiences in 
his poetry and in the prose work. 
The Mon Died. 

Nigeria’s Nobel prize winner, 
one of bis compatriots told 1 me, is 
part of a group of people who act 
as the conscience of the nation. 
For Mr Soyinka himself, the role 
of the Intelligentsia is clear — 
“since we are supposed to be 
more articulate and we have 
access to the media in a way in 
which millions do not, I suppose 
one feels a sense of responsibility 


to articulate the anguish of the 
public.” 

Commi tted to what he rails a 
socialist direction for society, Mr 
Soyinka has no time for ideologi- 
cal extremes and no illusions 
about African governments. One 
of his dramatic works. A Play of 
Giants, ridicules four of the conti- 
nent's most notorious heads, of 
state - Amin, Bokassa, Mobutu 
and Nguema. 

Even those he has long sup- 
ported, such as Mr Julius. 
Nyerere of Tanzania, do not 
escape unscathed - “He 
(Nyerere) has made lots of mis- 
takes and one of the things 1 
admir e about Mm is that he has 
admitted his mistakes.” says Mr 
Soyinka. “But then again, one 
must criticise leaders who, like 
Nyerere, stay so long in power. I 
think a whole generation is a 
long time to toy around with the 


fete of a country - only to admit 
in the end that you marie a mis- 
take." 

Politics, of course, is not every- 
thing. In bis work and conversa- 
tion Hr Soyinka casts a percep- 
tive and humorous eye on village 
traditions, religious charlatans, 
city life and the often strained 
relations between Africans and 
foreign visitors. “You'll find that 
Trahan* - whom sometimes I rail 
white Nigerians - integrate 
much more easily than, let us 
say, the other Europeans - cer- 
tainly more easily than Ameri- 
cans." 

The Irish, too. are good mixers, 
it seems, entering easily into 
African life. And the British? 
“Oh, the British never do, never, 
never, ever da But I give the 
majority of them B-pins for try- 
ing.” 

In his 50s, (he was bona in 1934 
and is a graduate of Leeds Uni- 
versity), Mr Soyinka is hard at 
work in various fields, including 
■film, poetry and theatre. He has 
just completed an adaptation of 
Jean Genet's The Blacks, for the 
Royal Shakespeare Company. A 
new volume of poetry is due to 
appear shortly. 

That should still leave time for 
hunting - "I go out with our 
traditional hunters and we hunt 
antelopes and grasscutters 
(rodents) and wildfowl and so 
on_.we eat what we ttilL” 

Abeokuta, he says, is thought 
to be the first town in Nigeria to 
have been Christianised - “so 
you could say that Western influ- 
ences did came to this town quite 
early. But, at the same time, we 
lived very close to nature- 

“My birthplace in Ake is next 
to massive rocks, the forest sur- 
rounded ns and so you had this 
sense of a constant communion 
with nature. We used to go to the 
farms and walk through the bush 
to where my tether had a little 
term. 

“Both aspects were, for me. 
just parts of the whole scene of 
existence. I didn't feet there was 



Wole Soyinka: poet dramatist 
novelist mid journalist 


aziy contradiction, I didn't feel 
there was any clash. 1 probably 
gravitated a lot towards the 
serenity of the countryside. But 
again, when I say that, I just as 
well love the rumbustious exis- 
tence of tbe city, the noise. For 
merit's all life.” 


Victor Mallet 


Tips for business visitors to Nigeria’s commercial capital 


Life in Lagos is improving 


THERE IS no escaping the fact 
that Lagos has a grim reputation 
among travellers inherited from 
the chaotic days of the oil boom. 
Old hands delight in regaling the 
timid first-time visitor with grue- 
some stories of corruption and 
violent crime. 

But, in many ways, life has 
improved. Lagos, which once had 
the dubious distinction of being 
the most expensive city in Africa, 
is for foreigners now one of the 
cheapest. Traffic jams have been 
moderated by economic auster- 
ity. and increased feres have 
eliminated some of the chaos for- 
merly associated with air travel. 

Lagos is a lively, modem city 
well-equipped with restaurants, 
and other amenities- although it 
must be said that the electricity 
supply (23 0 volts in theory) and 
the telephone service both 
remain erratic. However, there is 
no reason why the visitor, armed' 
with sound advice, should not 
enjoy a trip to Nigeria. Here are 
some tips: 

■ At the airport 

Most visitors require visas. 
You should also have a yellow 
fever vaccination certificate 
(although the health checkpoint 
may not be manned) and you will 
probably be required to show an 
onward or return ticket 

After the immigration nfftefafa 
in Lagos have stamped your pass- 
port and flung it back on the 
desk, you should collect a cur- 
rency form and then queue for 
the bank. Overseas visitors are 
obliged to change 5100 into naira 
on arrival, but African passport- 
holders need change only $50. 
Keep the yellow form to hand in 
when you leave. 
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Lagos and Kano from London. v late February. $1 was worth 


Other airiineg flying to Nigeria 
include KLM, Sabena, UTA, 
Varig, Swissair, Lufthansa, 
Iberia, Ethiopian, and the state 
airline, Nigeria Airways. 

■ Transport in Nigeria: 


N429.<A naira is made up of 100 
kobo). 

■ Health and security: 

Take malaria pills, as recom- 
mended by your doctor. The cli- 
mate in southern Nigeria is hot 


If you have no access to a com- and sticky, but many offices and 
pany car, you will find it conve- houses are air-conditioned. Water 


nient to hire a yellow cab by the is often filtered and boiled as a 
day or the hour (perhaps N15 or precaution. 


N20 per hour). Some are air-con- 
ditioned. 


Armed robbery is a problem in 
a few cities. Some residents of 


Air travel within Nigeria has Victoria Island and Ikoyi will tell 
been eased by a recent doubling you that they do not like to ven- 
of fares, and a boarding card is ture out of these prosperous 
now much more than a lottery areas of Lagos late at night Oth- 


been eased by a recent doubling you that they do not 
of fares, and a boarding card is ture out of these 


ticket for a seat on the plane. But ers are not so cautious. Take 
there is so advance booking for local advice. 


Except In an emergency, petty 
bribes in Nigeria are largely 
unnecessary. Once through cus- 
toms you will need - unless you 
are being met - an airport taxi 
or “hire car.” The normal yellow 
cabs are not allowed to pick up 
passengers at the airport termi- 
nal, although they are allowed to 
drop you there. 

A tout win guide you to a “hire 
car” parking spot where you 
should try to pick a sound vehi- 
cle. One which I took lost a 
wheel, 200 yards out of the air- 
port. A ride to Victoria Island or 
Ikoyi could cost anything 
between N25 and N50 and a trip' 
to the Sheraton Hotel in nearby 
Dteja. considerably less. Prices 
are likely to rise in line with pro- 
posed increases in the cost of pet- 
roL 

When you leave remember that 
you are not allowed to export 
more than N2Q in local currency, 
but remember also that you need 
N50 airport tax for international 
flights. For domestic flights the 
■ fee is NS. 

British Caledonian serves 


domestic flights and it is advis- 
able to arrive early or send a 


■ Leisure: 

There is plenty to do in Nigeria 


toria Island and IkoyL Tel 
9009309. telex 27202/3. ' 

□ Eko Holiday Inn, Victoria 
Island. Tel 615000, telex 22650. 

□ Federal Palace Hotel and 
Federal Palace Suites, Victoria 
Island. Tel 610030/1. ' 

□ Ikoyi Hotel. IkoyL Tel 
603200-8. telex 22632. 

□ Hilton Hotel, Ikeja. Tel 
96060$, telex 26329. 

- □ Bristol HoteL Tel 661201, 
telex 21144. 

□ Mainland Hotel Tel 841101, 
telex 21595. 

In Kano: 

□ Daula HoteL Tel 5311-3, telex 
77241. 

□ Central HoteL Tel 5142, telex 
7715L - 


driver to check you in. Nigeria for those with a day or two to 
Airways has daily flights to spare including a game of tennis. 


major state capitals. From a sepa- a visit to a national park, a tour 
rate domestic terminal you can of local markets, or - in Lagos 


catch the flights of tbe indepen- t - a boat trip to the beach or an 
dent airlines, Okada, Kabo and afternoon at the polo club. 


Gas. 

■ Commnnhartkms: 


Local newspapers are- tabloid 
in shape, many in number an A 


International, telephone calls prone to inaccuracies- They 
appear to be easier since an range from the more serious 


eight-fold increase in prices this Business Concord, The Guardian 
year, part of which was to com- and tbe DaQy Times down to the 
pensate for the devaluation of the weekly- Lagos Weekend, whose 
naira. Calls within Lagos can be forthright treatment of sexual 


difficult, between cities even affaire makes Britain's Sun look 
more so. Telex is erratic. Courier positively coy. Weekly mag ggfnpa 


companies are widely used and such as Newswatch and the 
international telegrams are also Nigerian Economist are more 


effective. . informative. Foreign publications 

To make appointments with are also available in Lagos, 
government officials it is often ■ Accommodation: 
easier to call round in person. Many -companies operate com- 


■ Lagos restaurants: 

The city offers a broad selec- 
tion of food, from Indian to 
French. Allow at least N120 per 
head for the most expensive. 
Some recommendations: 

□ Atlantic Nightclub in the 
Federal Palace Hotel Victoria 
Island: Italian food. Tel 615710. 

□ Bagatelle, 208/212 Broad St, 
Lagos; continental/Lebanese. Tel 
662410. 

□ Shangri La at top of Eko 
Holiday Inn. Expensive. ffrinraa 
food and good views. Tel 615000. 

' □ La Brasserie, Adetokunbo 
Alternate. Street, Victoria Island; 
excellent Indian food upstairs, 
continental downstairs. Tel 
615464. 

□ Antoine. 61 Broad Si Lagos; 
continental food. Tel 66488L 


particularly the firsttime. Busi- fortable guest houses for visitors. 


ness cards are essential 
■Money: 


For those wishing to make 
numerous telephone calls, hotels 


International credit cards are can be a disadvantage. Among 
hardly used, except at 'a couple of the best in Lagos are: 
major hotels. You will probably' ■ □ Sheraton, located in Ikeja 
need to bring plenty of travellers near the airport Useful for that 
cheques, and to carry around area, but . some .distance from 
substantial amn w ib of nainL_ln embassies and' businesses on Vie- 


I Diplomatic miss Iona include: 
British High Commission tel 
619531/37/41/43 and telex 21247; 
West Germany tel 611011; France 
603300; United States 610097; 
European Community 617852; 
World Bank 616196/616044. 


Victor Mallei 
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□ " The Man Died " has recently 
been reprinted m paperback by 
Arrow Books: Other works include 
the play " Death and the King's 
Horseman , " (published by 
Methuen): the poetry collection. 
" Idanre and other poems," 
(Methuen): and the novel, "The 
Interpr ete rs.” (Heinenumn). 
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